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TO  THE  READER. 


When  I  first  took  the  pen  to  prepare  the  follow- 
ing sheets  for  the  press,  it  was  with  the  intention 
of  going  through  the  full  term  of  my  mission ;  but 
finding  them  run  on  to  their  present  number  m 
using  the  materials  of  little  more  than  a  year,  I 
have,  for  the  present,  given  over  that  intention.    I 
am  the  more  admonished  to  this  course,  as  nego- 
tiations  with  which  I  was  charged  at  later  periods, 
were  more  elaborate  and  full  than  any  recorded 
in  this  volume.    Miss  More,  in  noticing  Pope's  pre- 
cept that  the  greatest  art  in  writing  is  "to  */b<," 
says  that  there  is  still  a  greater— /*«  art  to  Hop. 

The  contents  of  the  chapters  may  startle  at  first; 
but  I  trust  only  at  first  I  am  as  deeply  sensible  of 
the  impropriety  of  making  an  ill  use  of  the  inci- 
dents of  private  life,  as  it  is  possible  any  one  can  be, 
and  flatter  myself  that  what  I  have  said  in  this 
connexion  will  be  clear  of  all  exception.  I  would 
otherwise  burn  the  sheets.  I  would  bum  them, 
if  I  thought  they  contained  a  line  or  word  to  create 
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a  moment's  uneasiness  in  any  one  person  whose 
name  is  mentioned.  In  giving  an  account  of  con* 
versations  other  than  official,  I  have  drawn  upon 
my  notes  i^paringly;  not  that  I  heard  things  im- 
proper, had  all  been  told;  but  that  a  thousand 
things  pass  in  conversation,  not  adapted  to  print, 
any  more  than  intended  for  it.  Reports  then  or 
narratives,  given  under  restraints  from  which  I 
never  could  be  free,  may  be  found  meagre ;  and  in 
such  cases  I  am  the  one  to  blame,  desiring  always 
to  err  on  the  side  of  abstinence,  where  indulgence 
would  be  criminal.  Doubtless  also  there  has  often 
been  a  falltng*off  in  my  limited  reports  of  what  was 
said  by  others,  from  the  better  mann»  in  which 
it  was  said  by  the  persons  themselves.  Here,  too, 
I  am  the  one  responsible.  In  many  instances 
I  have  been  happy  to  render  acknowledgments  for 
the  kindest  hospitalities  received  In  England^ 
Should  the  work  be  continued,  this  list  would  be 
much  enlarged  by  name»  not  hitherto  reached. 

There  are  questions  involved  in  the  negotiations 
I  have  recorded,  of  the  deepest  prospective  Intertast 
to  both  the  United  States  and  Gi«at  Britain.  If 
I  have  explained  these  so  that  ikeiy  may  be>  rightly 
toderstood,  and  send  them  into  the  world  undor 
a  companionship  that  may  add  to  the  cba6oe8'«f 
their  being  at  all  read  in  both  countries,  I  believe 
that  I  shall  not  have  written  altpgeth^  in  vain. 
When  I  say  in  both,  I  confess  that  I  chiefly  mean 
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Britain  ;  for  with  all  the  power  of  intelligence  and 
information  in  that  country  upon  public  as  all  sub- 
jects, I  am  satisfied  that  the  American  questions 
are  less  generally  inquired  into  than  many  others, 
and  less  genially  understood  than  in  this  country, 
I  have  written  in  the  spirit  of  good  feeling  towards 
Britain,  which  may  be  cherished  by  every  American 
compatibly  with  his  superior  love  for  his  own 
country,  and  which  I  believe  few  Americans  fail 
to  cherish  who  stay  there  as  long  as  I  did.  A 
residence  of  nearly  eight  years  corrected  many 
erroneous  impressions  I  had  previously  taken  upt 
as  a  residence  of  like  time  in  thi&  oountiy  by 
Britons  almost  invariably  imbues  them  with  totally 
different  feelings  and  opinions  respecting  the  United 
States  from  those  adopted  by  their  hasty,  and  too 
often  uninformed  and  uncandid  travellers  who  come 
among  as.  Enough  has  been  written  and  said  on 
both  sides  to  irritate.  My  desire  is,  and  such  my 
effort,  to  soothe.  President  Jackson,  in  his  last 
annual  message  to  Congress,  has  spoken  of  the 
vahie  of  a  good  ^iciderstanding  between  two  coun^ 
tries  1^  eamented'by  a  community  <if  language,  man- 
uHiWtnd  social  habitt,  and  by  the  high  obligatione 
tot  owe  to  our  British  ancestors  Jor  many  t^owr  most 
DtUuMe  institutions,  andjor  that  system  qf  represen- 
tative  government  which  has  enabled  us  to  preserve 
and  improve  them."  -(; 

In  publishing  negotiations  which  I  conducted  for 
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my  country,  and  other  official  communications,  it 
is  proper  I  should  say^  that  I  violate  no  duty.  It 
is  known  to  be  as  well  the  practice  as  the  principle 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  to  publish 
such  documents  for  general  information:  and  in 
fact  I  publish  nothing  that  has  not  heretofore  had 
publicity  in  this  manner,  though  piece-meal  and  at 
detached  intervals.  I  know  of  no  exception,  unless 
the  cases  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.  These 
constitute 'a  transaction  too  marked  to  remain  un- 
known in  its  diplomatic  progress,  the  result  having 
long  been  known.  My  more  ample  account  of  it 
all,  at  the  time  it  arose,  was  transmitted  to  the 
Pepartment  of  State,  and  rests  in  its  archives. 
"Even  the  European  rule  sanctions  the  publication 
pf  negotiations  when  hb  longer  pending,  dnd  this 
is  the  case  with  all  I  present.  I  have  only  givto 
them  in  connecting  links,  and  under  forms  some- 
wl|i|t  different  Often  I  have  ohiffcted  pairti(!tilars 
Idready  published  by  the  Government,  whibt  ttiiae- 
times  I  have  brought  to  light  what  may  ki^h^e 
as  new  expkuiations.  In  this,  as  oth^r  partii  of  tUe 
work,  I  venture  to  daim  for  it,  as  the  ottly  titl^^ 
an  indulgent  reception,  essential  fidelity  in  its  ctiit- 
tents;  repeating,  that  I  am  chargeable  with  till 
imperfeetions  merely  verbal.  ' '   " "  J , 

I  might  have  thrown  into  separate  Woilcs  't&e 
parts  official  and  parts  personal.    But  I  piMtitied 
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IX 

their  junction.  No  public  man,  whatever  the 
extent  or  magnitude  of  his  duties,  leads  a  purely 
official  life,  detached  from  personal  scenes  and  feel- 
ijpgs  interwoven  with  it.  Some  view  of  these  may 
even  serve  on  occasion  to  elucidate  better  the  true 
movement  of  official  acts,  by  exhibiting  the  latter 
in  a  broader  connexion.  I  have  also  thought,  tha^ 
it  might  not  be  whoUy  unacceptable  to  the  Ame- 
rican  community  to  know  something  of  the  personal 
reception  of  their  Minister  in  England  in  virtue  of 
the  trust  he  bears ;  not  simply  that  which  await$ 
him  in  the  common  forms  when  he  first  arrives,  but 
more  generally  afterwards.  The  same  motive  w,ill 
open  to  his  countrymen  some  views,  imperfect  ii\- 
deed  and  few,  but  still  some  views  of  the  sociat 
tone  prevailing  in  classes  amongst  which  his  public 
trust  necessarily,  and,  if  his  residence  be  protracted, 
largely  throws  him.  k.vv„  „,^rf| 

^f.  Srief  reflections  which  I  may  now  and  then  have 
Iji^fuirded  on  the  institutions  and  character  of  Eng- 
lanicl,  are  of  little  moment.  They  will  pass  only 
,^r  lybat  they  are  worth,  with  those  who  may  be  at 
Ihfr  jtcouble  of  reading  them.  Far  from  my  purpose 
J^  it  been  to  scan  all  her  institutions  and  character, 
Ijf^  ;|9|ghty  task!)  but  rather  to  speak  cursorily  of 
portions  falling  under  my  own  immediate  observa* 
.-^n  In  son\(B  among  the  many  spheres  of  her  sodety 
^,f|Pl^^|^pulation.    Other  portions  have  been  abun- 
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dandy  described  by  her  own  and  foreign  writers ; 
and  here,  portraits  unlike  each  other,  may  each  be 
true  to  the  original.  Even  an  individual  in  whom 
gvtat  qualities  meet,  may  often  be  described  under 
diflfbrent  colours,  each  being  just  according  to  the 
pdnt  of  sight  whence  be  is  beheld.  Who  then 
diall  undertake  to  concentrate  in  a  single  picture, 
a  great  and  mighty  nation  ?  The  opinions  in  which 
I  fed;  most  oonfldenoe,  and  which  are  most  im* 
portant,'  are  those  which  refer  to  the  wealth  and 
power  of  England,  and  their  steady  augmentation. 
Those,  of  whatever  nature,  in  which  I  have  in*> 
dt^psd,  have  reference,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions, 
to<  the  dates  that  belong  to  them.  I  am  aware  that 
grttit  political  changes  have  taken  place  since;  but 
I  do  not,  at  my  distance,  believe  that  any  easential 
diangca  will  yet  have  been  produced  by  them»  bear- 
ing upon  the  character  or  habits  of  the  natioi). 
These,  when  the  growth  of  ages,  alter  slowly  in 
any  country.  In  England,  they  wiU  come  about 
more  slowly  than  in  most  countries*  .-^ j{  ion  yUisv\ 
Of  current  politics  I  have  said  nothing.  Wbo 
lo(dES  fSpr  party  spirit  therefore  in  these  pages»^  will 
not  find  it  They  are  merely  intended  to  be  biftr 
torical  and  descriptive,  if,  in  very  humble^  way^, 
they  may  at  all  lay  daim  to  such  characteristicf^ 
It  wiU  scarcely  be  supposed  that,  even  as  Int  as  tb<qr 
go,  they  Mnbody  all  the  scenes,  social  or  offidal^of 
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my  mission.  Of  the  first,  there  are  only  occasioiia) 
notices;  and  of  the  second,  only  such  have  been 
selected  as  are  decidedly  national,  and  not  all  these. 
The  whole  business  of  private  claims,  requiring 
appeals  to  the  British  Government,  I  have  of  course 
passed  by ;  with  a  great  variety  of  incidental  duties. 
These  are  of  constant  recurrence  in  countries  be« 
tween  which  there  is  so  large  and  active  a  com- 
merce as  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
The  Consuls  take  charge  of  many  of  them  hn  the 
first  instance ;  but  the  cases  are  still  numerous  in 
which  they  find  their  way  to  the  Mmistenv.  ^j.  uu  i 
t^  I  went  to  England  again  on  a  short  visit  in  1829: 
An  interval  of  but  four  years  had  elapsed ;  yet  I 
was  amazed  at  the  increase  of  London.  The  Re* 
gent's  Park,  which,  when  1  first  knew  the  west- 
end  of  the  town»  disclosed  nothing  but  lawns  and 
fields,  was  now  a  dty.  You  saw  long  rows  of  lofty 
buildings,  in  their  outward  aspect  magnificent  On 
this  whc^  space  was  set  down  a  population  of  pro« 
bably  not  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  souls. 
Another  dty,  hardly  smaller,  seemed  to  have  sprung 
tip^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Panoras  Church 
and  the  London  University.  Belgrave  Square,  in 
an  opposite  region,  broke  upon  me  with  like  sur- 
prise. The  road  from  Westminster  Bridge  to 
Greenwich  exhibited  for  several  miles  compact 
ranges  oi  new  houses.    Finchley  Common,  desolate 
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in  1«>9»  was  cohered  with  neat  oottagw,  and^indeedf 
y'iunget.    In  whatever  direction  I  went;  iiidicatM»w 
weie  similar.    I  say  nothing  of  CSarlton  TbfM9e»\ 
for  Carlton  House  was  gone,  or  «f  the  stl«et,  of 
two  miles,  ftom  that  pdnt  to  Park  Grtecart^  smi^ 
pusing  any  other  in  London,  or  any  that  I  saw  in 
Europe.     To  make  room  for  this  new  and  ipadeiu 
street,  old  ones  had  been  puHed  down,  o£  which  no 
vMge  remained.    I  could  scarcdy,  but  for  the 
evidence  of  the  senses^  have  believed  it  all.    The 
hitterian  ci^ie  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  £m^ 
pmfrenterks,  that  tlie  description,  composed  in  the 
liieodogian  age^  of  the  many  stately  mansions  in 
Bnnte,  m%fat  dmost  excuse  the  exi^gemtion  ixf  the 
I*rt ;  that  Rome  contained  a  multitude  of 'pahKiei^ 
and  that  each  palace  was  equal  to  a  city^  « le  th^ 
British  metropolis  advancing  to  thatf  deitli^  ?  Millie 
<*iBsten  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  a*id  othev  proviiii 
ci«l  towns  that  I  visited,  appeared,  ^ni^fflrsiiMU^ 
scales,  to  have  increased  as  much.    >r>  .vjio^r  o/Wtirf 
^  In  the  midst  of  it  all,  nearly  ^very^  neWspapckr 
that  I  opened  rang  the  changes  upon  liie  distress 
and  povCTty  of  England.    Mr.  PecPs  bill  hani*in^ 
bAnk-notes  under  five  pounds  from  dreuUtion^  had 
recently  passed.    There  was  great  cUnidur*^«faer^ 
iii  always  clamour  at  something  among  this  people^ 
Prices  had  fallen  — trade  was  said  to  be  irrecoveii 
aMy  ruined,  through  the  owr^odmetion  ^gutdr, 
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I'halre  sliioe  seen  the  itate  of  things  at  that  «poch 
beti«r  described  perhaps,  as  the  result  of  an  unier- 
pndMeHim  i^mMep.    Workmen  in  many  places 
i^re^oat  of  cmpiloy ;  there  were  said  to  be  fonrte«i 
UioQsa&d  4^  this  description  in  Mancheste:-.   I  saw 
portims  of  tbem  walking  along  the  streets.    Most 
of  this  body  had  struck  for  wages.     I  asked  how 
they  subsisted  when  doing  nothing.    It  was  «i* 
swered,  that  they  had  laid  up  fbnds  by  joint  oontri- 
butions  among  themselves  whilst  engaged  in  work. 
In  no  part  of  Liverpool  or  its  alend^6  enviroiit 
^d  I  see  pauperism;  the  pai^pers  for  that<  entice 
district  being  kept  within  the  limits  of  ite'pooi:^ 
hoiise ;  in  which  receptacle  I  was  In&itaBMd  thoM 
were  fifteen  hundred.    I  passed  through  the  vale 
of  Ch^hire;  I  saw  in  that  fertile  district,  in  Llai«> 
cashke,  Staffordshire,    Derbyshire,    Leicestetshii^; 
Warwickshne,  Worcestershire,  appearances  of  wide» 
spited  prosperity,  in  the  lands,  houses,  canals,  roads, 
public  works,  domestic  animals,  people — ^in  every 
ttung  that  the  eye  of  the  merely  transient  trayeUer 
took  ih.    f  stopped  at  Kenilworth,  and  Warwick 
Castle;  enchanting  spots,  which  English  literature 
has' ahnoBt  rendered  classic.    I  had  invitations  to 
Trentham  Hall,  Apthorpe,  Hagley,  Ockham.Xand- 
g0Wia»  Grange  Park,  Digswell ;  from  going  to  which 
Iv^iiras  prevented  by  objects  confining  me  to  the 
nielDQ^«Ks.    But  I  seize  this  opportunity  of  mark" 
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ing  my  sense  of  the  kindnesses  intended  rae  by  the 
proprietors  of  those  beautiful  seats.    Nor  can  I  let 
it  pass  without  comprehending  in  my  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments   my    valued    American    friends, 
George  Marx  and   Joshua  Bates,  Esquires,  who 
with  their  amiable  families,    kept  London  from 
bemg  a  duU  place  to  me  during  the  autumn  and 
part  of  the  winter,  by  their  warm-hearted  hospita- 
lities.   I  have  to  say  the  same  of  my  friend  of 
longer  date.    Colonel  Aspinwall,   Consul   of  the 
United  States  for  Lqndon,  then  residing  with  his 
amiable  family  at  Highgate. 

I  cannot  close  these  preKmhiary  lines  without  the 
l«mark,  that,  sinoe  the  volume  was  written,  events 
have  transpired  in  our  own  country  calculated  at 
^t  to  give  uneasmess  to  those  who  dearly  love 
k%  But  may  we  not  hope  that  all  danger  is  past; 
Md  that  the  Union,  which  made  and  can  alone* 
preserve  us  a  nation,  will  derive  from  them  n^w 
^tr^gth  and  glory  ?  .i. 

•^'^^  JwlJBil 


Sydenham,  near  Philadelphia, 
April  1833. 
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NARRATIVE 

OF  A  RESIDENCE  AT  THE 
r  COURT  OF  LONDON. 


CHAPTER  I. 
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VOYAGE,   AND  ARRIVAL  AT   THE  ISLE   OP  WIGHT.  ,^j^. 

On  the  19th  of  November  1817,  I  em- 
barked at  Annapolis  in  the  Franklin  seventy- 
four,  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Court  of  London.  The  ship  was  new,  built 
at  Philadelphia,  and  ordered  round  to  Anna- 
polis to  take  me  and  my  family  on  board. 
The  anchors  were  weighed  to  the  sound  oi 
music.  We  were  three  days  in  getting  down 
the  Chesapeake,  and  on  the  2Srd  found  oup- 
sdives  at  sea.  The  evening  sun  shone  upon 
the  light-house  as  we  left  the  capes,  which 
jut  out  towards  each  other,  looking,  from  the 
ocean,  like  a  fine  natural  gateway  to  the  en- 
trance of  this  part  of  our  country. 

I  will  not  stop  to  describe  the  minute  oc- 
currences of  the  voyage,  though  a  large  man- 
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of-war   abounds  with    them,   as    they  strike 
upon  the  observation  of  a  person  who  has 
never  before  been  at  sea.      The  crew  con- 
sisted  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  men. 
The  ship  was  of  two  thousand  tons,  and»  al- 
though rated  a  seventy-four,  mounted  ninety 
guns.    If  silence  and  cleanliness  be  proofd  of 
discipline,   the  ship's  company  was  entitled 
to  that  praise.    We  had  one  storm,  a  severe 
one;   so  it  seemed  to  a  landsman.     As   it 
!  was  coming  on,  (the  sails  were  taken  in,  even 
whilst  it  raged,   the  top-gallant  yards  sent 
down,  and  masts  struck,  with  a  quickness  that 
appeared  wonderful.    .**  Call  a  hundred  mm 
qft;^  said  the  officer  on  the  quarter-deck  to 
a  midshipman,  when  something  urgent  was  to 
be  done.    In  a  moment,  a  hundred  men  were 
there.  <  Occasionally  the  trumpet  was  used  j  the 
straining  of  the  voice  through  which,  amidst 
the  roaring  of  the  winds,  had  a  hideous  sound. 
When  the  storm  began  to  abate,  I  fell  into 
conversation  with  Commodore  Stewart.    We 
were  holding-on  to  one  of  the  guns  that  had 
been  run  into  the  cabin.    « Commodore,"  siud 
I,  «« this  is  a  new  scene  to  me ;  what  could  yeb 
do  if  we  were  at  war ,  and  im  enemy  of  equal 
force  hove  in  aght  ?"— **  Chase  him,"  he  said, 
•ravely.— •*  What  then,'*  I  replie*;  «*you  ocHild 
llot  engage,  I  suppose?  for  ten  hours  your 
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«hip  has  been  tempest-tost  %  all  your  exertions 
seieiki  (to  have  been  required  to  resist  thi; 
tXotm**^*^** True,"  he  said,  <*  but  we  could  keep 
ihs  enemy  tti  sight." — ''But  certainly  you 
oould  not  fight  him,"  I  again  remarked^^'*  We 
could  not,"  he  rejoined,  ''now ;  but  we  should 
watch  each  other,  and  go  to  it  when  the  storm 
was  over."— "What!  all  exhausted  with  the 
labour  it  has  cost,  all  dismantled  as  your  ship 
is !" — **  Yes,  as  quick  as  possible,"  he  answered, 
"  there  would  be  no  time  to  lose ;  the  rigging 
must  go  up  faster  than  it  came  down."  Sneh 
is  war.  llie  elements  cannot  stop  it  Their 
very  raging  seems  akin  to  it.  This  was  no 
( vain,  baasting.  The  Commodore  was  a  modest, 
«itnaasumiiig.  man ;  but  faithful  to  h|a  duty  m 
tiie/batibleQe  storm.  »     f>;>  ,1, 

oHtAnincidifnt  occurred  that  may  be  wostii 
^mentioniDgf^om  its  possible  bearing  upon  the 
tii«M^f>«f,lhe  currents  along  our  coast.  We 
(Isftitllelcaiies^of  Chesapeake  on  a  Sunday, 
tateeriog^£(tt>^  England.  On  the  following  fVi- 
\^^xW  the  surprise  of  all  on  board,  we  saw 
{lfipd'.v  -It  p»>ved  to  be  the  Island  of  Bermuda. 
t%tf  ,how  came  we  there  ?  Our  Captain  hdd 
ISO-inti^^ion  of  running  down  to  that  latitude, 
ligin  the  first  few  hours  after  leaving  the 
^qr^pes,  the  winds  had  been  light,  chiefly  fnmi 
$j^  90irth  and  north-west,  and  the  weather 
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thick.  No  accurate  observations  could  be 
taken.  We  were  aware  that  the  ship  had 
fallen  to  the  south  before  entering  the  gulf- 
stream,  but  had  counted  upon  its  current, 
which  sweeps  from  south  to  north,  bringing  us 
sufficiently  back  again.  It  happened  that,  when 
we  entered  it,  the  wind  freshened,  and  car- 
ried us  across  very  fast,  dying  away  soon  after- 
wards. Thus  the  current  had  but  little  time 
to  act,  in  drifting  us  again  to  the  north.  This 
seemed  to  be,  in  part,  the  way  of  accounting 
for  the  situation  of  the  ship.  Yet  the  fact  was 
strange  that  she  should  be  so  far  south,  as  no 
very  strong  winds  had  blown  from  the  north, 
or  any  quarter.  I  am  sensible  that,  to  present 
this  fact  properly,  the  precise  state  of  the 
winds,  with  the  ship's  reckoning  for  each  day, 
ought  to  be  given,  which  I  have  not  the  means 
of  doing.  Humboldt,  who  overlooked  nothing 
connected  with  the  phenomena  of  nature^  re- 
marics  in  his  Personal  Narrative  upon  the  small 
portion  of  knowledge  which  we  possess  ctf  the 
absolute  position  and  breadth  of  the  gulf-stream, 
as  well  as  of  its  prolongation  towards  the  coasts 
of  Eufope  and  Africa;  and  as  the  true  know- 
ledge  of  it  would  be  of  the  highest  imporUnoe 
in  shortening  voyages,  he  hints  that  it  might 
be  useful  if  vessels  furnished  with  the  best  in- 
struments were  instructed  to  cruise  in  the 
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gulf  of  Mexico^  and  in  the  Atlantic,  between 
the  80th  and  54th  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
expressly  with  a  view  to  determine  at  what 
distances,  and  in  what  precise  directions,  the 
stream  is  found  in  different  seasons  and  under 
the  influence  of  different  winds.  The  same 
navigators,  he  remarks,  might  have  instructions 
to  examine  whether  this  great  current  con- 
stantly skirts  the  southern  bank  of  Newfound- 
land ;  and  on  what  parallel  between  8S  and  40 
degrees  of  west  longitude  the  waters  which 
run  from  east  to  west,  are  nearest  to  those 
which  flow  in  an  opposite  direction.  The 
Commodore,  who  was  considered  by  those  who 
knew  him  best,  to  be  as  skilful  a  navigator  as 
he  was  an  accomplished  officer,  inclined  to  the 
belief,  I  thought,  that  the  currents  of  the 
ocean,  the  theory  of  which  we  do  not  yet  ftiUy 
understand,  had  exerted  some  agency  in  bring- 
ing the  ship  into  the  situation  described. 
11  On  the  evening  of  the  S8th,  after  having 
had  Bermuda  in  view  for  a  few  hours,  and  no- 
ticing some  signals  made  to  us,  the  wind 
springing  up,  we  gladly  bade  it  adieu,  and 
laid  our  course  for  England.  It  was  on  the 
Sunday  following  that  we  had  the  storm. 
From  that  time  the  ship  went  swiftly  onward 
under  boisterous  winds.  On  the  14th  of  De- 
cember we  were  in  the  Channel.     The  nights 
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were  long  and  dark ;  the  days  gloomy.    We 
could  get  no  good  observation  from  the  sun  or 
stars.    We  spoke  no  vessels,  saw  none;  nor 
•ny  sign  of  a  pilot.    The  New  England  pilot 
boats  and  those  of  the  Chesapeake*  our  offi- 
cers said,  would  run  out  to  sea  twenty  and 
thirty  miles  to  look  for  vessels ;  but  here,  in 
the  English  Channel,  such  a  high-way  for  ves. 
sel^no  pilots  were  to  be  seen,  and  at  a  season 
when  most  wanded.    It  was  somewhat  remark- 
aUe,  that  neither  the  Commodore,  who  had 
been  twenty  years  in  the  navy,  nor  any  of  his 
Lieutenants,   though   seven   in  number  and 
some  like  himself  familiar  with  almost  all  seas, 
had  ever  before  been  up  the  English  Channel ; 
nor  had  the  sailing-master,  or  mate.    Cowcs  or 
Portsmouth  was  the  port  we  desired  to  make. 
Our  midshipmen,   two,   in   particular,  whose 
names  I  remember,  young  Powell  of  Virginia 
and  Cooper  of  New  York,  would  climb  up  to 
the  truck  of  the  mainmast ;  but  neither  land, 
nor  light-house,  nor  pilot-boat,  nor  any  thing 
could  be  descried.    All  was  a  dreary  waste. 
Throughout  the  14th  and  15th  the  Comm©^ 
dare's  anxiety  was  very  great,  espedaily  by 
ni^t,  for  the  weather  was  rough,  and  he  be- 
lieved we  were  close  by  the  coast.     The  ship 
was  chiefly  steered  by  soundings ;  her  situa. 
tion  being  ascertained  from  the  appearances  of 
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the  soil  which  the  lead  brought  i^> ;  a  resource 
Vfhen  other  guides  of  navigation  fail,  but  tedi» 
ous  and  apt  to  prove  deceptive. 

At  length,  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
I6th,  all  uneasiness  was  dispelled.  The  first 
gleams  of  light  disclosed  land.  It  was  a  long 
blue-looking  ridge  rising  out  of  the  water.  A 
gun  was  fired,  which  brought  a  pilot.  We 
learned,  as  he  stepped  on  board,  that  the  land 
before  us  was  the  Iflle  of  Wig^t,  and  that  we 
were  near  Cowes.  All  eyes  were  upon  him  as 
he  passed  along  the  deck.  The  first  person 
that  comes  on  ship-board  after  a  voyage  seems 
like  a  new  link  to  human  existence.  When  he 
took  his  station  at  the  helm,  I  heard  the  Com- 
modore ask  how  the  Needles  bore.  **  Ahead 
north,"  he  answered. — **  Do  you  take  the  ship 
through  them  ?"— «  Ay.'<— «  Does  the  wind 
set  right,  and  have  you  enough  ?"-*-«  Ay " 
This  closed  all  dialogue,  as  far  as  I  heard. 
He  remained  at  his  post,  giving  his  laconic 
orders.  In  good  time  we  approached  the  Nee- 
dles. The  spectacle  was  grand.  Our  officers 
gazed  in  admiration.  The  very  men,  who 
swarmed  upon  the  deck,  made  a  pause  to  look 
upon  the  giddy  height.  The  most  exact  steer- 
ing seemed  necessary  to  save  the  ship  from  the 
sharp  rocks  that  compress  the  waters  into  the 
narrow  strait  below.     But  she  passed  easilv 
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througli^  There  it  something  imposhie  in  en» 
tenng  England  by  this  acoL  TX^ 
entered  at  Dover,  in  a  packet,  from  Ca^S 

^  the  hmghts.  But  those  diffs,  bold  <a 
tiiey  ar.^  and  .mmortaU«d  by  Shakspeare.  d." 
not  _equal  the  passage  through  the  NeeC 
There  was  a  breathless  curiosity  dso  in  tTe 
fort  app,<,ach  augmenting  its  intrinsic  ^! 

tdVt^f"  ""'*  "^  "«*"«d  off  Cowes.  If 
Ae  Needles  were  a  grand  sight,  the  one  now 
before  us  w«,  full  of  beauty.  Castles,  cot^Z 
y^  gardens,  were  scattered  on  all  ^ 

^thoi^h  the  season  was  more  advanced  and 
we  had  got  to  a  higher  latitude,  a  gen«S  ^r 
dure  was  to  be  seen.    This  w«  dS^  Ij 

I»rt  of  the  natural  moisture  «,d  mildness  of 
I^l^**  "'.*"  I^"  of  Englaml    r^ 

wg  from  the  gloom  of  the  oce«,,  it  seem^ 
hke  enchantment.  Boats  came  off  from  the 
Aore  to  look  at  our  ship ,  the  p.r«ms  in  then^, 
«iett  dress,  countenances,  the  minntert  thina 
fixed  our  attention.  Our  ComuI  at  Cow» 
came  on  board,  and  some  officers  of  the  ^ 
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Three  pilots  also  came.  Between  these  and 
our  pilot  words  were  soon  heard.  The  cause 
was  remarkable.  It  turned  out  that  our  pilot 
was  in  fact  no  pilot.  He  had  been  one,  but  his 
branch  was  taken  away  for  habitual  drunken- 
ness. Continuing  to  own  his  boat,  he  sailed 
about  this  part  of  the  Channel  at  his  pleasure, 
like  the  old  man  of  the  sea.  Hearing  our  gun^ 
he  came  on  board,  and,  making  the  most  of  our 
being  a  foreign  ship,  cunningly  resorted  to  the 
exercise  of  his  old  craft.  The  disappointed 
pilots  declared,  and  our  Consul  rather  confirm- 
ed what  they  said,  that  at  the  moment  of  their 
dispute  he  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication ;  so 
that  we  were  then  first  made  acquainted  with 
the  fact  of  having  been  brought  through  the 
Needles  by  a  drunken  steersman  !  It  appeared 
singular  that  such  an  occurrence  should  have 
luippened  in  the  English  Channel;  yet  so  it 
was.  It  was  hinted  that  he  had  so  good  a  tact 
in  his  business,  and  knew  that  part  of  the  coast 
m  wefll,  that  he  would  generally  steer  right 
even  when  drunk.  Such  was  the  lucky  acci- 
dent in  our  case^  and,  being  ignorant,  we  were 
net  uneasy.  His  drunkenness  taking  the  form  \ 
of  taciturnity,  he  escaped  detection  4n  the  eyes 
of  strangers,  though  his  sulkiness  had  not  been 
unnoticed.  The  others  stoutly  denied  his 
right  to  any  fees ;  but  as  the  fact  of  service 
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perfonned  was  in  hia  favour,  and  no  one 
else  could  claim  on  that  ground,  the  Commo- 
dore did  not  think  that  it  rested  with  him  to 
settle  points  of  law.  Our  PaHnurus  certainly 
had  the  advantage  in  alertness  over  the  sleepy 
let  who  would  have  rohbed  him  of  his  reward. 
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LANDING  AT  PORTSMOUTH  AND  JOURNEY  TO  LONDON. 

I  STAYED  on  ship-board  two  days  waiting 
the  proper  order  from  London,  for  which  the 
Consul  had  written,  to  have  my  baggage  pass- 
ed.    During  this    interval  the  surrounding 
scene  lost  none  of  its  interest :  it  was  further 
enlivened  by  visitors  coming  on  board  the  ship. 
We  got  the  London  newspapers  wet  from  the 
press.    It  is  a  remark  of  Humboldt,  that  no 
language  can  express  the  emotion  that  a  Euro- 
pean naturalist  feels  when  he  touches  for  the 
first  time  American  land.     May  not  the  re- 
mark be  reversed  by  saying,  that  no  language 
can  express  the  emotion  which  almost  every 
American    feels  when    he   first   touches  the 
shores  of  Europe  ?    This  feeling  must  have  a 
[fecial  increase,  if  it  be  the  case  of  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  going  to  England.    Her 
fame  is  constantly  before  him.  He  hears  of  her 
statesmen,  her  orators,  her  scholars,  her  philo- 
sophers, her  divines,  her  patriots.    In  the  nur- 
sery he  learns  her  ballads.    Her  poets  train  his 
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imagination.  Her  language  is  his,  with  its 
whole  intellectual  riches,  past,  and  for  ever 
newly  flowing;  a  tie,  to  use  Burke's  figure, 
light  as  air,  and  unseen;  but  stronger  than 
links  of  iron.  In  spite  of  political  differences, 
her  glory  allures  him.  In  spite  of  hostile  col- 
lision, he  clings  to  her  lineage.  After  Captain 
Decatur's  capture  of  a  British  frigate,  some 
one  asked  him  if  his  forefathers  were  not 
French.  **No»  I  beg  pardon,"  he  answered, 
**  they  were  English:'  In  that  spirit  would  his 
countrymen  generally  answer.  Walking  the 
deck  with  two  of  our  lieutenants,  while  sounds 
ing  up  the  Channel,  "Think,"  said  one  dfthem, 
**that  we  may  be  in  ike  track  (^  the  Armada;** 
and  they  talked  of  the  heroine  queen  at  Til- 
bury. These  are  irrepressible  feelings  in  an 
American.  His  native  patriotism  tfUtes  a 
higher  tone  from  dwelling  on  the  ilUistrious 
parent  stock.  Places  and  incidents  that  £b|^ 
lishmen  pass  by  fill  his  imagination.^  He  sees 
the  past  in  conjunction  with  the  ptesent 
Three  thousand  miles,  said  Franklin,  aie  as 
tJiree  thousand  years.  Intervention  of  spaoe 
seems  to  kindle  enthusiasm,  like  iuterventkm 
of  time.  Is  it  not  fit  that  two  such  nations 
shoilid  be  friends  ?  Let  us  h(^  so.  It  is  the 
hope  whieh  every  minister  from  the  UnKed 
States  should  carry  ^ith  him  to  England.    It 
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is  the  hope  in  which  every  British  minister 
of  State  should  meet  him.  If,  nevertheless, 
rivalry  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  at  least  let 
it  be  on  fair  principles.  Let  it  be  generous, 
never  paltry,  never  malignant. 

The  order  for  my  baggage  not  arriving  at 
the  time  expected,  I  landed  without  it.  Pre- 
ferring to  land  at  Portsmouth,  the  boats  were 
prepared,  and  on  the  19th  I  left  the  ship. 
The  Commodore  and  some  of  his  officers  ac- 
companied me.  A  salute  was  fired,  as  on  em- 
barking ;  the  usual  ceremony  when  oar  minis- 
ters are  received  on  board,  or  landed  froroy 
the  national  ships.  Approaching  Portsmouth, 
we  passed  numerous  vessels  of  war.  Some  were 
lying  in  ordinary,  some  ready  for  sea.  There 
were  docks^  and  arsenals,  and  store-houses,  and 
batteries,  and  fortifications.  The  day  was  fiiir ; 
^le  wind  fresh.  This  gave  animation  to  the 
harbour  ^cene,  swelling  the  sails  of  vessels  in 
motion,  and  streaming  out  the  colours  of  those 
at  anchor.  It  was  a  fine  naval  panorama.  Be- 
sides  formidable  rows  of  line  of  battle  ships 
and  frigates,  we  saw  transports  crowded  with 
troops.  I  had  before  seen  ports  alive  with  the 
bustle  of  trade ;  but  never  one  so  frowmng  and 
gliitening  with  features  and  olijects  of  war. 
I  When  we  reached  the  shore,  Hde-waiters  ad- 
tinoed  to  take  possession  qf  my  baggage.    They 
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were  informed  of  my  public  character.  This 
did  not  turn  them  from  their  purpose.  The 
national  ship  from  which  I  had  debarked  was 
in  view;  her  colours  flying.  Still  they  alleged, 
that  having  received  no  orders  to  the  contrary, 
they  must  inspect  my  baggage.  .1  said  to  Com- 
modore Stewart  that,  strictly,  they  were  right, 
and  directed  my  servant  to  deliver  it.  There 
was  but  little,  the  principal  part  having  been 
left  on  b6ard  to  await  the  permit  of  exemp- 
tion. It  might  have  been  supposed  that  these 
guardians  of  the  revenue  would  have  satisfied 
their  sense  of  duty  by  a  merely  formal  exami-^ 
nation  of  what  was  delivered  so  readily.  Not 
a0rcarpet-b^  were  ransacked;  the  folds  of 
linen  opened,  as  if  Brussels  lace  had  been  hid- 
den in  them ;  small  portmanteaus  peered  into^ 
as  if  contraband  lurked  in  every  comer.  No- 
thing was  overlooked.  A  few  books  brought 
fat  amusement  on  the  voyage  were  taken  pos- 
session of,  and  I  had  to  go  on  without  them: 
I  i^ould'have  been  disposed  to  make  complaint 
of  this  mock  officii^  fidelity  and  subaltern  foUy, 
but  from  an  unwillingness  to  begin  ray  public 
caeeer  with  a  complaint.  And  I  remembered  td 
hvfe  heard  Mr.  Adams  say,  that  when  the  Al^> 
lied  Sovereigns  visited  England  after  4lie  battle 
of  Waterloo,  their  baggage  was  inspected  at 
Dover,  the  <»der  fti:|^  exemption  havings  by  an 
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inadvertence,  not  been  sent.  There  is  no  pri.^ 
vilege,  by  positive  law,  of  a  foreign  minister's 
effects  from  Custom-house  examination;  but 
by  universal  comity,  it  is  forborne.  The  exer- 
cise of  such  a  claim  with  the  privity  of  a  Go^ 
vemment  would  become  an  affront.  I  must 
add,  that  the  order  for  the  full  delivery  of  all 
mine,  with  every  immunity,  arrived  at  Cowei 
soon  after  I  left  the  ship.  In  the  sequel  the 
unlucky  books  found  their  way  baek  to  me. 

I  proceeded  to  the  George  Inn  in  PortSr 
mouth,  where  the  Commodore  and  his  officers 
were  to  give  me  the  favour  of  their  company 
to  dinner.  Arrived  there,  we  had  every  atten- 
tion from  the  master,  and  his  servants.  Com. 
fortable  apartments  were  promptly  prepared^ 
and  the  ready-laid  fires  lighted.  We  found 
that  careful  anticipation  of  our  wants,  and 
orderly  arrangement  of  every  thing,  for  which 
we  had  understood  English  inns  were  remark-» 
able. 

1  Whilst  seated  round  our  parlour  fire  in  the 
evening,  fatigued  by  the  excitements  we  had 
gone  through,  and  waiting  the  summons  to 
dinner,  we  heard  the  beUs.  It  was  a  fine 
chhne  to  which  we  all  listened.  My  wife  was 
eqiedally  fond  of  their  music.  Sometimes  the 
sound  grew  faint,  and  then  from  a  turn  in  the 
wind,  came  back  in  peal84#  We  knew  not  ike 
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cause.     It  passed  in  our  thoughts  that  the 
same  bells  might  have  rung  their  hurras  for 
the  victories  of  Hawke  and  Nelson ;  **  May  hei* 
said  one  of  the  party,  **^r  Sir  Chudealey  Sho- 
vel's too**    Thus  musing,  an  unexpected  piece 
of  intelligence  found  its  way  into  our  circle. 
We  were  given  to  understand  that  they  were 
ringing  on  the  occasion  of  my  arrival ;  a  com- 
pliment to  my  station  to  which  I  had  not 
looked.    We  went  in  to  our  first  dinner  in 
England  under  a  continuation  of  their  peals. 
The  doth  removed,  we  had  a  glass  or  two  to 
our  country  and  friends,  after  which  we  re- 
turned to  our  sitting-room.     When  all  were 
re-assembled  there,  I  had  an  intimation  that 
**  The  Royal  Bell-ringers  were  in  waiting  in 
the  hall  desirous  of  seeing  me."    They  did  not 
ask  admittance,  I  was  told,  but  at  my  pleasure. 
I  directed  them  to  be  shown  in  at  once,  begin- 
ning now  to  understand  the  spring  to  the  com- 
pliment.   Eight  men  with  coats  reaching  down 
to  their  heels,  hereupon  slowly  entered.    They 
ranged  themselves  one  after  another,  in  a  so- 
lemn line  along  the  wall.    Every  thing  being 
adjusted,  the  spokesman  at  their  head  broke 
silence  with  the  following  intelligible  address. 
He  said  that  they  had  come,  **  with  their  due 
and  customary  respects,  to  wish  me  joy  on  my 
safe  arrival  in  Old  Bngland  as  Ambassador  Ex- 
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traordinary  from  the  L..ited  States,  hoping  to 
ireceive  from  me  the  usual  favour,  such  as  they 
had  received  from  other  ambassadors,  for  which 
they  had  their  book  to  show.**    Their  book  was 
a  curiosity.    It  looked  like  a  venerable  heir- 
loom of  office.    There  were  in  it,  the  names  of 
I  know  not  how  many  ambassadors,  ministers, 
and  other  functionaries,  arriving  from  foreign 
parts,  throughout  the  lapse  of  I  know  not 
how  many  ages,  with  the  donations  annexed  to 
each.    Magna  Charta  itself  was  not  a  more  im- 
portant document  to  the  liberties  of  England, 
than  this  book  to  the  Royal  Bell-ringers   of 
Portsmouth  !    I  cheerfully  gave  to  the  good- 
humoured  fraternity  the  gratuity  which  their 
efforts  in  their  vocation  appeared  to  have  drawn 
from  so  mahy  others  under  like  circumstances. 
So,  and  with  other  incidents,  passed  my  first 
day  in  England. 

^  On  the  following  morning,  Admiral  Thorn- 
borough,  the  admiral  in  command  at  Ports- 
motith,  Sir  James  Yeo,  captain  in  the  British 
navy,  and  Sir  George  Grey,  chief  commissioner 
^  the  dock^yard,  called  upon  me.  They  of- 
fered their  congratulations  on  my  arrival.  The 
'Admiral  said,  that  if  Commodore  Stewart  re- 
quired any  supplies  for  his  ship,  every  facility 
which  the  yard  afforded  would  be  at  his  com- 
mand.   He  added,  that  he  would  be  happy  in 
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the  opTJOrtunity  of  showing  him  the  hospitali- 
ttTthepirt.    Sir  George  Grey  expres«d 
his  regrets  that  he  had  »'>t»'nown  of  my  in- 
tention to  land  at  Port»j.outh   W  **\^* 
would  have  sent  the  Admiralty  Yacht  to  the 
Slin  to  bring  me.  my  family,  and  smte,  on 
,h"Je^^  the  more  so,  «.  the  day  was  blustering, 
„d  he  feared  we  h«l  suffered  from  exposure 
r^tl^sWp-s  boats,  the  «"»».»-  being  ^ver. 
miles  from  Cowes  to  Portsmouth.    I  made  the 
miles  '™™  , -^  ^       courtesies  de- 

acknowledgments  wnicn  wi«  ,   ■ 

II  manded.    If  br.t  the  natural  offering  of  *e 

occasion,  they  tended  to  show,  that  whatever 
^Cn  the  eonduct  of  the  subordinate  o 

the  Custom-house.  *<»f  '»•»  ^f^ 
were  likely  to  be  actuated  by  different  f^Unp 
X-  ,  an  official  stranger.  I  estimated  pro- 
«^W  Sir  George  Grey's  offer,  but  had  a  silent 
Sig  that  would  have  made  me  prefer  under 
»y  diumstances  the  Unding  from  the  ships 
Jts,  with  my  country-,  <Ug  -^  Ae  sten.      . 

At  noon  I  set  out  for  London.  My  tamiiy 
co^^of  my  wife,  four  smaU  <*a<l'-.  J^-^S 
Mr  TayU  of  Washington,  attached  to  my 
^tiol  whose  name  I  cannot  mention  without 
TZ^n  to  his  Mniable  «^^^^^ 
nnaUties.  and  three  servants.  As  the  pos^ 
fi^lrewup.  the  «astor  »f  »he  mn  "turned 
me  his  thanks  for  my  custom.    The  servants 
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also  formed  a  line  on  each  side  of  th<  *  try, 
thanking  us  as  we  passed  along.  I  am  aware 
that  this  had  all  been  paid  for  ;  still  there  is  a 
charm  in  civility.  Money  owing,  says  the  mo- 
ralist of  Tusculanum,  is  not  paid,  and  when 
paid  is  not  owing ;  but  he  who  pays  gratitude 
[jossesses  it,  and  he  who  possesses,  pays  it.  So, 
civility  for  the  small  things  of  life  is  a  species 
of  gratitude  which  we  like.  We  were  soon  out 
of  Portsmouth,  and  went  as  far  as  Godalming 
that  day,  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles,  over 
roads  like  a  floor. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  few  houses  along  or 
near  the  road  side.     I  had  been  full  of  the  idea 
of  the  populousness  of  England,  and  although 
I  must  needs  have  supposed  that  this  could 
not  be  the  ease  in  every  spot,  it  had  not  oc- 
curred to  me  that  along  such  a  high  road  I 
should  find  the  first  and  so  remarkable  an 
exception.     We  rarely  met  waggons,  carriages, 
or  vehicles  of  any  sort,  except  stage-coaches. 
We  did  not  see  a  single  person  on  horseback. 
The  stage-coaches  illustrated  what  is  said  of 
the  excellence  of  that  mode  of  travelling  in 
England.     These,  as  they  came  swiftly  down 
the  hills  or  were  met  in  full  trot  upon  the 
plains,  the  horses  fine,  the  harness  bright,  and 
the  inside  and  out  filled  with  passengers,  not 
only  men  but  women,  crowding  the  tops,  had  a 
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bold  and  picturesque  appearance.     The  few 
peasants  wl*om  we  saw  were  fully  and  warmly 
clad.    They  wore  breeches,  a  heavy  shoe,  which, 
lacing  over  the  ankle,    made  the  foot  look 
clumsy  ;  a  linen  frock  over  the  coat,  and  stout 
leather  gloves,  which  they  kept  on  while  work- 
ing.   They  were  generally  robust  men,  short, 
and  of  fair  complexions.    We  passed  a  waggon 
of  great  size.     It  had  no  pole,  but  double 
shafts,  with  a  horse  in  each,  and  a  line  of  four 
horses  before  each  shaft  horse,  making  ten  in  all, 
of  enormous  size.    Their  tails  were  uncut,  and 
the  long  shaggy  hair  hung  about  their  pasterns. 
The  waggon  was  loaded  with  bales  pile  upon 
pile,  higher  than  I  had  ever  seen.     Our  posti- 
lions called  it  the  Portsmouth  li^vy  waggon. 
We  afterwards  saw  others  of  like  me  and  con- 
struction, drawn  by  like  horses,  loaded  with 
the  produce  of  agriculture.     Whilst  the  draft- 
horsen  were  thus  enormous  and  rough,  and  the 
stage-coach  horses  sleek  and  beautiful,  our  post- 
horses  were  small,  gaunt,  and  unsightly,  but 
with  great  capacity  to  go  fast.     I  was  looking 
for  a  favourable  change  in  their  appearance 
at  every  relay,  without  finding  it.    In  good 
time  I  discovered  that  the  principle  of  sub- 
division applied  to  horses,  with  as  much  strict- 
ness as  to  every  thing  else  in  England,  there 
being  every  variety  for  work  and  luxury. 
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In  regard  to  population,  I  had  subsequent 
opportunities  of  perceiving  that  there  were 
other  parts  of  England,  and  of  greater  extent, 
where  it  was  much  more  thin  than  was  gene- 
rally the  case  from  Portsmouth  to  Godalming. 
London,  and  a  circuit  of  twenty  miles  round, 
give  more  than  two  millions  of  inhabitants ; 
Yorkshire  gives  one  million,  and  Lancashire 
about  one  million.     Hence  these  three  portio..b 
of  territory,  so  small  when  compared  with  all 
England,  embrace  nearly  one  third  of  her 
population.    This  concentration  in  particular 
districts  seems  to  have  left  others  relatively 
bare.     It  is  difficult  to  believe    under  such 
facts,  whatfti'^r  theories  we  meet  with,  that 
England  ij^.  present  overpeopled.     Her  soil, 
it  would  sMi,  must  be  open  to  further  melio- 
rations, which,  with  improved  systems  of  policy 
and  agriculture,  and  further  means  of  internal 
communication,  great  as  are  already  the  latter, 
will  in  time  not  distant  carry  her  population  as 
far  above  what  it  now  is,  as  it  now  exceeds  what 
it  was  at  the  period  of  her  early  kings.     If  we 
take  Holland  as  an  example  of  successful  in- 
dustry and  art,  where  a  nation  has  been  com- 
pelled to  struggle  against  the  disadvantages  of 
a  stinted  soil,  there  are  great  portions  o:  terri- 
tory in  England  still  like  a  desert,  which  after- 
ages  may  behold  productive. 
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At  Godalming  we  lost  our  mocking-Wrd. 
We  had  brought  it  as  a  mark  of  remembrance 
from  Mr.  Crawford,  formerly  Minister  of  the  - 
United  States  in  France,  to  Lady  Auckland, 
for  some  kindnesses  received  from  her  in  Eng- 
land.   We  nursed  it  with  all  care  during  the 
voyage.    It  drooped,  however,  at  sea,  and  the 
night  being  cold  at  Godalming,  it  died.    This 
bird  is  small,  and  has  no  beauty  of  plumage. 
Its  notes  are  as  melodious  as  the  nightingale's, 
and  of  more  variety ;  but  I  doubt  if  they  can 
ever  be  drawn  out  in  their  full  extent,  and 
richness,  except  in  its  native  climates.    Mr. 
Fox,  as  we  learn  in  the  introduction  to  his 
James  II.,  thought  the  notes  of  the  nightingale 
sprightly  rather  than  plaintive,  fad  refers  to 
the  **  Floure  and  Leafe  "  of  ChaucMus  showing 
him  to  have  been  of  that  opinion,  when  he 
speaks  of  its  merry  song.    Mr.  Fox  even  calls 
Theocritus  to  his  aid,  who  makes  the  yellow 
nightingale  **  trill  her  minstrelsy"  in  notes  re- 
sponsive to  the  cheerful  blackbird's.    Could  this 
British  statesman,  who  in  the  midst  of  his 
graver  pursuits  was  so  alive  to  the  beauties  of 
poetry  and  nature,  have  heard. the  Americah 
mocking-bird  warbling  its  wood  notes  wUd,  he 
would  at  one  moment  have  been  cheered  by 
their  sprightliness ;  the  next,  soothed  by  their 
melancholy.  # 
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On  the  morning  of  the  21st  we  proceeded  on 
our  journey.  Everything  now  began  to  wear 
a  different  aspect.  The  change  was  more  de* 
cided  after  passing  Guildford,  the  county  town 
of  Surrey.  We  saw  the  traces  of  a  more  abun- 
dant population,  and  advanced  state  of  hus- 
bandry. The  season  did  not  show,  the  country 
in  its  best  dress ;  but  we  were  enabled  to  see 
more  of  it  by  the  very  absence  of  the  foliage. 
Farms,  and  common  dwellings,  with  fields  beau- 
tifully divided,  and  enclosed ;  country  &  ;ats  with 
lodges  and  stately  gates  of  iron  marking  the 
entrance  to  them ;  lawns,  fresh  and  verdant, 
though  it  was  the  winter  solstice ;  parks  and 
pleasure-grounds  munificently  enclosed;  ancient 
trees  in  avjaues,  standing  in  copses,  or  shoot- 
ing up  amHg  the  hedges,  with  shrubbery  taste- 
fully arranged  in  gardens,  and  vines  and  flow- 
ers clustering  about  the  houses,  were  among 
the  objects  that  rose  in  succession  as  we  passed 
along.  We  put  frequent  questions  to  the  pos- 
tilions, but  they  could  tell  us  little.  The  eye 
was  constantly  occupied.  None  of  us  had  ever 
before  been  in  Europe.  As  we  got  nearer  to 
London,  indications  multiplied  of  what  had  been 
effected  by  time,  to  fill  up  its  vast  environs. 
Unlike  the  approaches  to  Rome,  some  of  which 
are  said  to  be  at  the  present  day  through  partial 
desolation,  all  within  our  view  grew  more  and 
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more  instinct  with  life :  until,  at  length,  even- 
ing coming  on,  at  first  villages,  then  rows  of 
buildings,  and  people,  and  twinkling  lights,  and 
all  kinds  of  sound,  gave  token  that  the  metro- 
polis was  close  by.  We  entered  it  by  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  passing  through  Piccadilly  and 
Bond  Street,  beholding  the  moving  crowds 
which  now  the  town  lights  revealed.  Another 
turn  brought  us  into  Conduit  Street,  where 
rooms  had  been  engaged  for  our  accommoda- 
tion. In  a  little  while  we  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  Ross  Cuthbert,  Esq.  in  Gloucester 
Place,  a  Canadian  gentleman^  married  to  one 
of  my  sisters,  at  whose  hospitable  table  we 
dined :  where  also  it  was  my  fortune  to  meet 
another  sister,  wife  of  Major  Mam|ers  of  the 
British  army.  w 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FIRST    INTERVIEW    WITH    LORD    CASTLEREAGH.  —  FIRST 
APPEARANCES   OF   LONDON. 

December  22,  1817.  I  addressed  a  note  to 
Lord  Castlereagh,  the  English  Secretary-of- 
state  for  Foreign  Affairs,  informing  him  of  my 
arrival.  I  asked  when  I  might  have  the  hon- 
our of  wai^g  on  him.  He  immediately  re- 
plied that  Hi  would  be  happy  to  see  me  at  the 
Foreign-office,  in  Downing  Street,  to-morrow 
at  four  o'clock. 

December  23.  Went  to  the  Foreign-office. 
A  sentry  was  walking  before  the  door.  I  was 
admitted  by  a  porter,  and  shown  by  a  mes- 
senger into  an  ante-room.  Another  messenger 
conducted  me  up-stairs  to  Lord  Castlereagh*s 
apartment.  First  salutations  being  over,  I  said 
that  I  should  be  happy  to  learn  at  what  time  I 
might  have  the  honour  of  delivering  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  my  letter 
of  credence  from  the  President,  constituting 
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me  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States,  at  his  Royal 
Highness's  court.  I  handed  his  Lordship  a 
copy  of  the  letter.  He  replied,  that  the  Prince 
was  at  Brighton ;  that  he  himself  was  going 
there  on  the  day  following,  expecting  to  be  ab- 
sent a  week ;  that  he  did  not  know  precisely 
when  the  Prince  would  leave  Brighton,  but 
was  sure  he  would  appoint  an  early  day  for  re- 
ceiving me,  after  he  came  to  town.  I  said  that 
his  Royal  Highness's  pleasure  on  the  occasion 
would  ibe  mine.  His  Lordship  begged  I  would 
consider  myself  free  to  call  upon  him,  imme- 
diately after  his  own  return  to  town ;  remark- 
ing that  he  would  consider  my  reception  by 
the  Prince  as  having  taken  place»  if  there  were 
aiky  subjects  I  desired  to  broachf  beforehand. 
He  added,  that  his  wish,  would  invariably  be 
to  give  every  facility  to  the  transaction  of  bu- 
siness between  us,  in  the  hope  of  results  satis- 
factory to  both  countries;  for  idl  whieh  I 
thanked  him.  He  also  said  that  perhaps  he 
might  wish  to  converse  with  me  cm  matters 
of  business,  before  my  formal  reception^.  -  He 
made  enquiries  for  Mr.  Adams,  my  predecessor 
in  the  mission,  and  President  Monroe^  whom 
he  had  "^Iso  known  in  England.  He  spoke  of 
Uie  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  which  he 
said  he  heard  of  with  pleasure  :  remarking  that 
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the  prosperity  of  one  commercial  nation  contri- 
buted to  that  of  others.  His  whole  reception 
of  me  was  very  conciliatory.  There  was  a  sim- 
plicity in  his  manner,  the  best,  and  most  at- 
tractive characteristic  of  A  first  interview.  It 
lasted  about  twenty  minutes. 

December  24 Go  through  several  parts 

of  the  town  :  Bond  Street,  Albemarle  Street, 
Berkeley  Square,  Piccadilly,  St.  James's  Street 
and  Park,  Pall  Mall,  St.  James's  Square,  the 
Strand,  and  a  few  others.  Well-dressed  per- 
sons, men  and  women,  throng  them.  In  the 
dresses  of  both,  black  predominates.  It  is 
nearly  universal.  This  proceeds  from  the 
general  mourning  for  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
late  heiress  apparent  to  the  throne,  who  died 
in  November.  The  roll  of  chariots,  and  car- 
riages of  all  kinds,  from  two  until  past  four,  was 
incessant  In  all  directions  they  were  in  mo- 
tioh.  It  was  like  a  show — the  horses,  the 
eoachmen  with  triangular  hats  and  tassels, 
the  footmen  with  cockades  and  canes — ^it  seem- 
ed as  if  nothing, could  exceed  it  all.  Yet  I 
wtiB  told  that  the  sight  in  Hyde  Park,  any  day 
in  May  or  June,  was  more  striking ;  and  that 
if  It  ha{^ned  to  be  on  the  same  day  with  -le 
Epsom  or  Ascot  races,  which  keep  the  roads 
alive  for  ten  miles  with  London  carriages,  a 
stninger  misses  none  from  the  Park.    Some- 
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times  with  this  glitter  of  private  equipages, 
you  saw  a  stationary  line  of  hacks,  the  worn- 
down   horses   eating  out  of  nose-bags;    and 
sometimes,  at  a  slow,  tugging  walk,  immense 
waggons,    filled  with  coals,    in    black   sacks, 
drawn  by  black  horses,  large,  and  shaggy,  and 
fat,  as  those  in  the  Portsmouth  waggon.      I 
am  disappointed  in  the  general  exterior  of  the 
dwelling-houses.     I  had  anticipated  something 
better  at  the  west  end  of  the  town ;  more  sym- 
metry ;  buildings  more  by  themselves,  denot- 
ing the  residences  of  the  richest  people  in  the 
richest  city  in  Europe.     But  I  do  not  yet  see 
these.    I  see  haberdashers'  shops,  poulterers* 
shops,  the  leaden  stalls  of  fishmongers,  and  the 
slaughtering  blocks  of  butchers,  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  a  nobleman's  mansion  and  a  king's 
palace.    This  may  be  necessary,  or  convenient, 
for  the  supplies  of  a  capital  too  large  to  admit 
of  one  or  more  concentrated  markets ;  but  the 
imagination  at  a  distance  pictures  something 
different.    Perhaps  it  is  to  give  a  hint  of  En- 
glish liberty :  if  so,  I  will  be  the  last  to  find 
fault.     Being  the  day  before  Christmas,  there 
was  more  display  in  the  shops  than  usual.     I 
did    not  get    back  until  candle-light.     The 
whole  scene  began  to  be  illuminated.     Alto- 
gether, what  a  scene  it  was !  the  shops  in  the 
Strand  and  ebewhere,  where  every  conceivable 
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article  lay  before  you ;  and  all  made  in  Eng- 
land, which  struck  me  the  more,  coming  from 
a  country  where  few  things  are  made,  however 
foreign  commerce  may  send  them  to  us  ;  then, 
the  open  squares,  and  gardens  ;  the  parks  with 
spacious  walks ;  the  palisades  of  iron,  or  enclo- 
sures of  solid  wall,  wherever  enclosures  were 
requisite ;  the  people  ;  the  countless  number  of 
equipages,  and  fine  horses ;  the  gigantic  draft 
horses ; — ^what  an  aspect  the  whole  exhibited  » 
what  industry,  what  luxury,  what  infinite  par- 
ticulars, what  an  aggregate!  The  men  were 
taller  and  straighter  than  the  peasantry  I  had 
seen.  The  lineaments  of  a  race  descend  like 
their  language.     The  people  I  met,  constantly 

reminded  me  of  those  of  my  own  country I 

caught  the  same  expression — often  it  glided 
by  in  complete  identity — my  ear  took  in  ac- 
cents to  which  it  was  native — ^but  I  knew  no 
one.  It  was  like  coming  to  another  planet, 
familiar  with  voices  and  faces,  yet  encircled 
by  strangers. 

December -31.  The  fog  was  so  thick  that 
the  shops  in  Bond  Street  had  lights  at  noon. 
I  could  not  see  people  in  the  street  from  my 
windows.  I  am  tempted  to  ask,  how  the  Eng- 
lish became  great  with  so  little  daylight  ?  It 
seems  not  to  come  fully  out  until  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  immediately  after  four  it  is  gone. 
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King  Charles's  saying  of  the  English  climate 
is  often  brought  up;  that  it  interrupts  out- 
door labour  fewer  days  in  the  year  than  any 
other.  Did  he  remember  the  fogs,  and  how 
very  short  the  day  is,  for  labour,  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  year  ? 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  LORD  CASTLEREAOH.  -  SLAVES  CAR- 
RIED AWAY  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONTRARY  TO 
THE  TREATY  OP  GHENT.  —  EQUALIZATION  OF  TONNAGE 
DUTIES.  — WEST  INDIA  TRADE.  —  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  CABINETS. 

January  3,  1818.     Waited  on  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  at  his  private 
residence,  St.  James's  Square.     It  was  by  his 
request,  in  a  note  received  yesterday.     I  was 
shown  into  a  room  near  the  haU.     Family  por- 
traits were  on  one  side,  books  on  another,  and 
two  white  bull^gs    lying    before    the    fire. 
Contradicting  their  looks,  they  proved  good- 
natured.     In  a  few  minutes,  a  servant  con- 
ducted me  into  a  room  adjoining,  where  I 
found  Lord  Castlereagh.      He    received  me 
with  his  former  courtesy,  renewing  hii^  oblig- 
ing inquiries  for  the  health  of  my  family  after 
our  winter's  voyage,  with  the  expression  of  a 
hope  that  the  fogs  of  London  had  not  alarmed 
us. 
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'He  informed  me  that  he  had  been  to  Brix- 
ton, and  delivered  to  the  Prince  Regent  the 
copy  of  my  letter  of  credence,  and  that  the 
Prince  would  receive  me  as  soon  as  he  came  to 
town.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  his  Royal 
Highnesses  commands  to  say,  that  I  must  look 
upon  myself  as  already,  in  effect,  accredited. 

He  proceeded  to  say,  that  if  there  were  any 
subjects  of  business  I  desired  to  mention,  he 
would  hear  me.  He  remarked,  ihat  it  had 
been  his  habit  to  treat  of  business  with  the 
foreign  ministers  in  frank  conversations;  a 
course,  that  saved  time,  and  was  in  other  ways 
preferable,  as  a  general  one,  to  official  notes. 
He  intimated  his  wish  to  do  the  same  with 
ihe.  I  replied,  that  nothing  could  be  lii .  re 
agreeable  to  me  than  to  be  placed  upon  that 
footing  with  him. 

The  way  being  opened  for  buriness,  I  eifi^ 
tered  upon  it.  I  said  there  were  two  subjects 
thiat  my  Government  had  charged  me  to  bring 
to  the  notice  of  his  Majesty's,  wiUioiii  delay. 
The  first  had  reference  to  the  slaves  earned  off 
by  the  English  ships  from  the  United  States 
at  the  close  of  the  late  war,  in  contravention, 
as  we  alleged,  of  the  treaty  of  Ohient.  This' 
subject,  already  discussed  between  the  two 
Governments  without  prospect  of  to  agree- 
ment, was  exciting,  I  remarked,  an  interest  in 
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the  United  States,  to  be  expected  where  the 
property  and  rights  of  a  large  class  of  their 
citizens  were  at  stake.  It  had  therefore  been 
made  my  earliest  duty  to  renew  the  proposi- 
tion submitted  to  my  Government,  and  believed 
to  point  to  the  best  if  not  only  mode  of  satis- 
factory settlement.  The  proposition  was,  that 
the  question  be  referred  to  a  third  power  to  be 
chosen  as  umpire  between  the  parties.  This 
course  was  recommended  by  the  example  of 
provisions  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent  as  to  other 
subjects  on  which  differences  of  opinion  had 
existed  between  the  two  nations  ;  my  Govern- 
ment therefore  had  the  hope,  that  Great  Britain 
would  accede  to  it  in  this  instance  also. 

His  Lordship  said,  that  he  had  been  much 
on  the  Continent,  whilst  the  discussions  on  this 
subject  were  going  forward,  and  inquired  if  we 
had  precise  information  as  to  the  number  of 
slaves  carried  away.  I  replied,  not  in  hand, 
but  that  it  would  be  afforded  at  the  proper 
time.  He  next  asked,  if  their  dispersed  situ- 
ation would  not  be  an  impediment  to  resti- 
tution. This  was  met  by  saying,  that  the 
owners  would  look  to  a  pecuniary  equivalent. 
Conversation  was  continued  on  the  general 
question.  In  conclusion,  h^  promised  to  keep 
it  in  mind. 

'Jhe  next  subject  grew  out  of  the  commer- 
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cial  convention  between  the  two  countries,  of 
the  8rd  of  July  1815.  This  convuntion  had 
established  a  reciprocity  of  duties  and  charges 
of  all  kinds,  upon  the  vessels  of  the  two  nations 
in  each  other's  ports.  Its  operation  was,  by  its 
terms,  to  begin  from  the  day  of  its  date.  The 
rule  of  reciprocity  ought  therefore  to  have 
attached,  practically,  at  that  time ;  instead  of 
which,  each  nation  continued  for  a  while  to 
levy  the  duties  existing  before  the  convention, 
and  Great  Britain  had  not  yet  abolished  them 
all.  My  Government  desired,  I  said,  to  carry 
back  the  operation  of  the  convention  to  the 
day  of  its  df*ie,  and  was  ready  to  give  this  rule 
effect  by  retrospective  measures,  hoping  to  find 
a  corresponding  disposition  in  his  Majesty's 
Ooremment. 

This  subject  being  new  to  his  Lordship,  he 
gave  no  opinion  upon  it,  but  promised,  as  in 
the  other  case,  to  seek  the  necessary  lights  for 
forming  one.  I  may  state  that*  in  the  aid, 
it  was  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
nations*  >  > 

The  foref  'ng  being  the  only  topics  which 
it  fell  within  my  purpose  to  bring  to  his  Lord- 
ship's notice  at  this  time,  he,  in  turn,  drew  my 
attention  to  a  subject  on  which  he  desired  iA*- 
formation.  '  mn^ff 
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the  British  Government  to  my  predecessor  for 
partially  opening  the  West  India  trade  to  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States.  His  Lordship 
wished  to  know,  what  probability  there  was  of 
ray  Government  agreeing  to  them. 

As  this  trade  enters  much  into  future  nego- 
tiations between  the  two  countries,  the  first 
mention  of  the  subject  calls  for  a  succinct  ex- 
planation of  the  general  question. 

It  stands  thus,  according  to  the  statement 
on  the  side  of  the  United  States.  They  con- 
tend  for  a  free  intercourse  in  their  vessels, 
with  the  British  West  India  Islands,  and  Bri- 
tish colonies  on  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica, whenever  the  trade  to  either  is  opened 
at  all  by  Great  Britain  to  their  flag ;  else; 
they  say,  that,  by  navigation  acts  of  their  own» 
they  will  be  obliged  to  prohibit  the  trade  alto- 
gether. The  steady  policy  of  England  has 
been,  to  secure,  as  large  an  employment  as 
possible  of  her  own  tonnage,  in  carrying  on 
her  commerce  with  the  rest  of  th^i  world.  Her 
celebrated  navigation  acts,  commenced  in  Crom- 
well's time,  and  adhered  to  in  principle  ever 
sinoe^  whatever  occasional  departures  there  may 
have  been  from  them  in  practice,  have  all  had 
this  end  in  view.  They  provided  that  the 
whole  trade  between  England  and  the  conti^ 
nents  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  should  be 
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cairied  on  in  English  ships,  manned  hy  £n^ 
glish  sailors.    They  also  embraced  r^ulations 
that  placed  the  trade  between  England  and 
the  European  nations  upon  nearly  the  same 
footing.    It  was  against  the  previous  monopoly 
of  Dutch  tonnage  that  these  navigation  acts  were 
levelled.    What  more  natural,  than  that  other 
nations  should  be  unwilling  to  witness  the 
same  monopoly  in  the  tonnage  of  England, 
that  she  objected  to  in  that  of  the  Dutch ; 
more  especially  since  the  foreign  and  colonial 
dominions  of  the  former,  have  swelled  to  an 
e^ctent  that  could  scarcely  have  been  conceived 
in  the  time  of  Cromwell.    The  West  India 
Islands  being  part  of  the  British  Empire,  her 
rig^t  to  interdict  all  trade  between  them  and 
any  foreign  country, could  not  be  denied;  and 
was  not.    As  a  general  rule,  she  did  interdict 
it.     I  speak  of  time  anterior  to  this  interview. 
But  there  were  junctures  when,  tc  advance  ob- 
jects of  her  own,  she  would  throw  the  trade 
open   to  the  United  States.    When  she  did 
this,  she  confined  it  to  her  own  shipgf  manned* 
as  by  law  they  must  be,  by  her  own  saihotM. 
What  the  United  States  claimed  was,  that, 
whenever  the  trade  existed  at  all,  it  should  be 
carried  on  in  tf^ir  vessels,  manned  by  their 
sailors,  as  well  as  with  the  vessels  and  sailors  of 
England.    The  trade  once  opened,  the  United 
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States  were  parties  to  it;  and  thence  urged 
their  right  to  a  voice  in  its  regulation.     This 
was  their  doctrine.    It  had  been  maintained 
since  the  days  of  President  Washington.    It 
contemplated  no  interference  with  the  colonial 
rights,  or  monopoly  of  Britain.     It  left  her  at 
full  liberty  to  prohibit  the  importation  into 
her  colonies  of  whatever  articles  she  thought 
fit  from  the  United  States ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner to  prohibit  exportations.     It  only  asked, 
that  the  commercial  intercourse,  of  whatever 
nature  it  might  be,  that  was  once  opened  for 
her  benefit,  or  that  of  both  countries,  should 
be  placed  upon  a  footing  of  equality  as  to  the 
vessels  and  mum's  of  both.     This  hid  lately 
been  done  in  the  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  European  dominions  of  Britain, 
by  th6  convention  of  July  1815.     That  cortl 
vention  itself,  unless  the  reciprocity  were  exi 
tended  to  the  West  Indies,  would  give  undue 
advantages    to    British    vessels.      The  latter 
could  sail  under  its  enactments,  from  Liver- 
Ik)Ol  to  Ne#  York,   for  example,  paying,  in 
New  York,  none  other  than  American  duties. 
Thence,  under  the  English  colonial  system, 
they  could  sail  to  the  English  West  Indies, 
and  back  again  to  England;  making  prt)flt 
fr^om  this  threefold  operation.    American  ves- 
siel*,  on  the  other  hand,  were  confined  to  the 
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direct  track  between  New  York  and  Liv^pool. 
The  British  ship,  as  was  well  expressed  by  a 
distinguished  American  senator,  could  sail  on 
three  sides  of  the  triangle ;  the  American,  only 


on  one. 
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Britain  on  her  part  alleged,  that  she  had  the 
ri^t  to  regulate  her  trade  between  her  colo- 
nies and  the  rest  of  the  world  in  all  respects  as 
she  saw  fit.    This  she  declared  it  was  proper  she 
should  do,  not  only  as  regarded  the  commo- 
dities entering  into  the  trade,  but  the  vessels 
iiarrying  them.    She  said,  that  to  assent  to  the 
basis  of  reciprocity  in  her  trade  between  these 
Islands  and  the  United  States,  would  give  to 
Ihe  latter  inherent  advantages,  owing  t&  Micir 
proximity  to  the  Islands.    That  she  miv'     !'^ 
ed  i^e  Mands  at  great  expense  for  tha     :'sA 
governments  and  military  establishments,  and 
tliat  on  these  grounds,  ius  well  as  that  of  her  ge«. 
neral  sovereignty  over  them,  not  only  had  the 
right,  biitheld  it  necessary  to  her  just  interests, 
to  employ,  chiefly,  if  not  exclusiv^y,  her  own 
vessels  and  seamen  in  the  trade  whenever  open'- 
edj  no  matter  to  what  extent,  or  on  what  in- 
ducements.   Such,  briefly,  was  the  British  doo- 
ptme.    It  will  come  into  view  again.  ' 

■^  I  will  subjoin  a  brief  commentary  upon  tkc 
original  Navigation  Act  of  Enf^nd,  as  passed 
by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  in  165^.  It 
is  by  Jenkinson,  from  his  work  on   treaties. 
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*VCritic8  in  commerce  reason  variously,"  says 
he,  **  on  the  benefits  or  disadvantages  of  this 
Hit.  {(Those  who  argue  in  its  disfavour,  reason 
on  the  general  principle  of  its  being  an  error 
in  politics  to  interrupt  the  free  course  of  com- 
m^ce  by  any  kind  of  prohibitions  whatsoever ; 
which  is  generally  true,  and  would  be  always 
so,  could  one  be  assured  of  constant  universal 
amity.  But  as  that  is  very  far  from  being  the 
case,  the  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  this 
ease  holds  good,  since  nothii^  is  more  clear 
than  that  those  who  employ  most  ships  will 
have  most  seamen,  and  consequently  be  best 
enabled  to  command  the  sea.  It  was  but  too 
evident  by  this  short  war,  [Cromwell's  with 
Holland,]  how  near  a  match  for  us  the  Dutch 
were,  and  continued  so  for  some  years  after; 
and  had  not  this  act  been  made,  would  very 
probably  before  this  time  have  been  too  potent 
for  us,  as  they  would  have  had  the  gross  of  the 
European  seamen  in  their  service ;  so  that  the 
act,  notwithstanding  some  inconveniences  ip 
might  produce  in  point  of  commere,  was  a  very 
happy  thought  in  the  making,  and  showp  g^ 
judgment  in  its  being  continued."  7  ymh 

This  celebrated  act  may  be  said  to  have 
Ranged  the  maritime  condition  of  the  world. 
Xi  continues  to  this  day  to  affect  the  legisliv- 
tion  of  the  United  States.  .<^^^tl 

The  four  articles  of  which  Lord  Castlereagh 
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spoke,  reduced  to  their  essence,  may  be  >de^ 
scribed  thus.  The  first  extended  to  thd  United 
States  the  provisions  of  certain  Free  Port  acts, 
as  they  were  called,  authorizing  a  trade  in  the 
articles  which  they  enumerated,  between  cer- 
tain specified  ports  of  the  British  West  Indies^ 
and  the  colonies  of  European  nations,  in  ves^ 
s^  having  only  one  deck.  The  second  made 
a  special  provision  for  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Island  of  Bermuda,  in  a 
larger  list  of  articles,  and  without  limiting  the 
size  of  the  vessel  The  third  allowed  cotton 
and  tobacco  to  be  imported  from  the  United 
States  in  their  own  vessels  to  Turks  Island, 
and  salt  to  be  taken  away  from  that  island, 
also  in  their  vessels.  The  fourth  aimed  at  re* 
gulating  the  intercourse,  though  under  many 
restrictions^  between  the  United  States  and  %h» 
BritiE^  continental  colonies  in  Ametica^  ad^ 
joining  the  dominions  of  the  {ormer*  i  >     >i 

To  his  Lordship's  inquiry  as  to  the  probabii^ 
lityof  my  Government  agreeing  to  thesfr  arXt 
tides,!  replied,  "that  the  President,  When  I' 
left  Washington,  had  them  under' considerau^ 
tion ;  but  I  owed  it  to  candour  to  SfKjry  that^ii 
there  was  little  likelihood  of  their  being  aoeept^ 
ed,  so  far  did  they  fall  short  of  the  reciprocity^ 
desired.'*  He  afterwards  inquired-of  what  na»f 
ture  would  be  our  counter  projet,  in  the  even! 
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of  their  rejection.  I  said,  one  that  would  open 
this  trade  fully,  and  above  all  give  to  British 
vessels  p^  privileges  of  any  kind  whatever,  di- 
rect or  incidental,  over  the  vessels  of  the 
United  StateiS.  The  latter  were  ready  to  grant, 
in  their  ports,  to  British  vessels  coming  from 
the  islands,  all  the  privileges  which  their  own 
vessels  enjoyed ;  and  could  not  be  content  with 
less  to  their  vessels,  in  the  ports  of  the  is- 
lands. His  Lordship  here  spoke  generally  of 
the  colonial  system  of  Britain.  He  said  it  was 
interwoven  with  her  whole  commercial  code, 
and  code  of  navigation  ;  and  that  she  owed  it 
to  interests  which  she  believed  to  be  important 
in  both  connexions,  to  adhere  to  the  system  in  - 
the  main^  however  willing  to  submit  to  occa^^^^ 
sional  or  partial  relaxations.  I  rejoined,  that, 
with 'whatever  reluctance  the  United  States 
would  adopt  the  policy  of  closing  the  trade  aU' 
together,  in  the  continued  absence  of  the  reci- 
procily  for  which  they  contended,  they  would 
at  last' b^  compelled  to  adopt  it,  in  necessary 
justice  to  their  own  commercial  and  navigating 
interests.  I  referred  him  to  some  acts  of  Con- 
gress ^ready  passed  with  that  intent.  He 
wound  up  by  remarking,  that  Britain,  consi- 
dering the  nature  of  her  colonial  system,  had 
no  right  to  complain  of  measures  of  that  cha-^ 
racter  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  how- 
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ever  she  might  regret  them ;  nor  vrovlA  she 
complain.  She  had  maintained  it  so  long,  that 
she  would  find  it  difficult  on  that  as  well  as 
other  accounts,  to  change  it.  Such  was  the 
general  outline  of  what  fell  ftrom  him. 

Before  I  came  away,  he  said,  that  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  had  scattered  the  members  of  the 
cabinet ;  they  were  chiefly  in  the  country ;  on 
the  return  of  some  of  them  to  town  he  would 
avail  himself  of  an  early  opportunity  of  ena- 
bling me  to  make  their  acquaintance  by  meet- 
ing them  at  dinner  at  his  house. 

I  will  here  give  the  names  of  those  who  com- 
foaed  the  Cabinet.  They  were  as  follow:.^ 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  First  Lord  of  the  Trea<- 
sufy,  and  Prime  Minister;  Lord  Eldon,  Lord 
Cbancello]^ ;  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Lord  Pre^ 
sident  of  the  Council ;  the  E&tl  of  Westmore* 
land.  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  Lord  Sidmoutl^  Secre- 
tary-of-state  for  the  Home  department ;  Lord 
Gastlereagh,  Secretary-of^tate  for  Foreign  Aff 
fairs ;  Earl  Bathurst,  Secretary-ofHState  for  the 
Colonial  department;  Mr.  Vansittart^  Chan- 
oellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Lord  Melville,  First 
Lord  oi  the  Admindty  ;  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave^ 
Master-general  of  the  Ordnance ;  Mr.  Qmnin^ 
President  of  the  Board  ofCimtroul  for  th^ 
Affairs  of  India ;  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  Mast^t 
of  the  Mint;  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Bathurst,  Chaa- 
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cellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  These  com- 
prehended the  whole  list  on  my  arrival  in 
England.  No  other  officers  of  the  Government, 
however  high  in  station,  were  then  of  the  ca- 
binet. The  Secretary-of-war  was  not,  nor  the 
Attorney-general.  The  absence  of  the  former 
^  could  not  well  explain,  although  the  Colonial 

"^cretary  acted  i;.  '^^e  conc-ms  of  war  at  ca- 
bmet  councils,  seeing  that  the  navy  had  a  stated 
representative  in  those  councils.  Was  not  the 
army  entitled  to  equal  consideration  ?  I  could 
even  less  explain  the  exclusion  of  the  Attorney- 
general  No  acts  of  government,  in  a  free 
country,  are  independent  of  law.  Hence,  I 
should  have  inferred,  that  this  officer  would 
have  been  one  of  the  primary  advisers  of  the 
Crown.  I  was  aware  of  the  high  legal  func- 
tions of  the  LonI  Chancellor ;  but  in  the  com- 
plicated and  daily  workings  of  the  machine  of 
free  government  throughout  a  vast  empire,  I 
could  still  isee  room  for  the  Attorney-general 
in  the  cabinet. 

(During  my  residence  of  more  than  seven 
years  at  the  English  court,  this  administration 
remained  unchanged.  There  were  resignations 
that  led  to  liew  appointments,  and  some  trans* 
positions.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  made 
Master-general  of  the  Ordnance,  on  the  resig- 
nation of  Lord  Mulgrave.    Lord   Sidmouth 
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.•etired  from  the  Home  department,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Peel.     Mr.  Wellesley  Pole 
gave  up  the  Mastership  of  the  Mint  for  a  situa- 
tion nearer  the  person  of  the  King,  and  was 
<  2aied  Lord  Maryborough.     Mr,  C.  B.  Ba^ 
thurst  went  out  of  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  into  which  Mr.  Vansittart 
passed;   the  latter  being  also  called  to  the 
peerage,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Bexley.    Mr. 
Robinson,  afterwards  Lord  Goderich,  was  ap^ 
pointed  to  Mr.  Vansittart's  place.      Mr.  Can- 
ning became  Secretary-of-state  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, on  the  death  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  which 
occui'red  soon  after  the  latter  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  Marquis  of  Londonderry.     Mr.  C.  W. 
W.  Wynn  was  made  President  of  the  Board 
of  Controul  in  place  of  Mr.  Canning.    Mri 
Wallace,    afterwards    Lord  Wallace,    becam^ 
Master  of  the  Mint;  and  Mr.  Huiskisson,  ap^ 
pointed  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was 
called  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  his  dSfice' not 
having  before  been  of  that  rank;  •« i h ? x 1 1   nh  \\r. 
None  of  the  new  appointments  wwe  undier^ 
stood  to  have  grown  out  of  want  of  concord'  itt 
the  body.     The  policy,  as  the  premiership  of 
Lord  Liverpool,  was  maintained.  He  was  placed 
in  that  post  by  the  Prince  Regent,  in  181«i^ 
The  age  and  infirmities  of  the  reigning  monsn^ 
had  led  Parliament  two  years  before  to  establiglv 
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a  regency  in  the  person  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  Regent  found,  and  kept,  Mr.  Perceval  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  until  he  perished  by  assassi- 
nation.    It  was  then  that  Lord.  Liverpool  was 
called  to  the  helm.     History  will  view  his  ad- 
ministration as  one  of  renown  to  England.     In 
the  exertions  of  Europe  against  Napoleon  from 
1812  to  1815,  the  part  which  she  acted  by  her 
arms  and  resources  is  before  the  world.     Both 
were  directed  by  this  ministry,  until  the  achieve- 
ment at  Waterloo  closed  the  momentous  strug- 
gle.    It  was  there  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
after  numerous  victories  in  India,  in  Portugal, 
in  Spain,  that  had  earned  for  him  the  reiterated 
thanks  of  Parliament  and  applauses  of  the  na- 
tion, ascended  to  the  pinnacle  of  military  glory. 
One  of  the  English  ministers,  on  entering  the 
House  of  Commons,  bearing  in  his  hand  the 
Treaties  of  Peace  which  the  triumphant  battles 
of  this  great  commander  had  done  so  much  to- 
wards securing,  was  enthusiastically  cheered  by 
all  the  members.     It  was  a  spontaneous  burst 
of  pul4ic  joy.     Party  differences  were  forgotten 
in  deeds  so  overpowering.     The  same  minister 
-^it  was  Lord  Castlereagh — afterwards  declared 
m  one  of  his  speeches,  that  the  "  British  empire 
had  twice  dictated  the  Peace  of  Europe  in  the 
capital  V*  France."     The  fame  of  such  deeds 
naturally  established  in  the  confidence  of  the 
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British  public,  the  ministry  on  whose  banner 
they  were  inscribed. 

Lord  Liverpool  was  not  a  person  to  lose* 
confidence  so  acquired.  Splendour  of  genius 
was  not  his  characteristic ;  but  among  his 
talents  was  that  of  assembling  able  men  around 
him.  His  cabinet  was  already  strong,  when,  a» 
we  have  seen,  he  enriched  it  with  the  names  of 
Wellington,  and  Peel,  and  Robinson,  and  Hus- 
kisson ;  lastly  with  that  of  Canning,  whom  he 
brought  into  the  Foreign  office,  vacant  by  the 
sudden  demise  of  a  powerful  incumbent.  These, 
though  diffiering  in  important  points  among 
each  other,  and  from  the  Premier,  remained  in 
harmony  under  him  as  leader.  Each  was  made 
efficient  in  his  sphere,  and  the  power  of  the 
whole  augmented.  If  Lord  Liverpool  was  not 
the  ablest  man  of  the  body,  he  was  essentially 
its  head.  With  a  sound  judgment  improved 
by  public  affairs,  he  was  fitted  for  the  business 
of  a  nation.  What  he  did  not  take  in  by 
promptitude,  he  mastered  by  perseverance; 
not  that  he  was  deficient  in  the  former,  but 
that  he  paused  upon  his  first  conclusidnsi* 
Systematic  and  grave,  educated  in  maxims 
M^ieh  he  conscientiously  approved,  however 
others  may  have  dissented  from  them ;  cour^ 
teous,  yet  inflexible ;  with  a  personal  character- 
eminently  pure,  and  a  high  reputation  for- 
official  probity,  his  influence,  as  it  rested  upon 
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practical  qualities,  went  on  to  increase ;  so  that, 
during  the  whole  term  of  my  residence,  I  never 
heard  that  a  change  of  ministry  was  for  one 
moment  seriously  in  contemplation.  Such  was 
the  Premier  whom  I  found  and  left  in  power. 
He  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  his  so- 
vereign ;  and  had  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try to  an  extent  that  made  him  sure  of  his 
measures  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Such, 
too,  was  the  ministry  with  which  I  was  to  con- 
duct negotiations,  and  all  other  business  of  my 
mission. 

It  was  with  a  full  sense  of  responsibility  that 
I  entered  upon  its  duties.  I  was  sustained  by 
remembering  who  were  at  the  head  of  my  own 
Government.  In  President  Monroe,  his  country 
recognized  a  patriot  and  sage.  Time  and  long 
service  had  consecrated  his  virtues  and  talents. 
A  chivalrous  officer  of  the  revolution,  his  youth-  r 
ful  blood  had  been  poured  out  on  the  plains  \  • 
y  of  Trenton.  To  the  careful  study  of  history 
and  government,  he  added  a  participation  in 
the  business  of  legislative  halls,  and  that  of 
diplomacy,  at  home  and  abroad.  Perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  as  with  their  domestic  concerns ;  elevated 
in  all  his.  principles ;  just,  magnanimous,  self- 
controuled,  few  countries  ever  possessed  a  chief 
magistrate  better  qualified  to  administer  its 
affiiirs  with  wisdom,  or  more  exempt  from  pas- 
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sions  to  mislead.  First  of  his  cabinet,  as  re- 
garded every  thing  foreign,  stood  Mr.  Secretary 
Adams;  a  statesman  of  profound  and  various 
knowledge.  He  had  received  the  best  educa- 
tion that  Europe  and  his  own  country  could 
bestow,  and  from  early  life  been  practised 
in  affairs.  Minister  at  several  of  the  Courts  of 
Europe,  favourable  opportunities  were  before 
him  of  studying  their  policy,  and  a  superior 
capacity  enabled  him  to  improve  his  opportuni- 
ties. Thus  gifted  and  trained  as  a  statesman, 
he  was  accomplished  as  a  scholar,  fervent  as 
a  patriot,  and  virtuous  as  a  man. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
United  States,  there  were  Mr.  Secretary  Craw- 
ford of  the  Treasury  department;  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Calhoun  of  the  War  department ;  Mr. 
Secretary  Thompson,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Southard,  of  the  Navy  department ;  with 
Mr.  Attorney-general  Wirt ;  men  whose  abili- 
ties gave  further  assurance  to  those  in  the 
foreign  sennce  of  the  country,  that  her  inter- 
ests would  not  be  overlooked.  Such  were  the 
counsels  whence  my  instructions  were  to  flow. 
Of  this  cabinet  I  may  add,  that  two  of  its 
members  have  since  been  called  by  the  people 
to  the  high  posts  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  Mr.  Secretary 
Adams  to  the  former,  Mr.  Secretary  Calhoun 
to  the  latter. 
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LONDON  EAST  OP  TEMPLE  BAR.  —  LONDON  NORTH  OP 
OXFORD  STREET.  , 

January  7,  1818.     Went  through^emple 
Bar  into  the  etV^,  in  contradistincti^B^  the 
West^nd  of  London,  always  called  toi^iSaaa- 
ed  along  Fleet  Street,  Ludgate  H  «(,  St.  i^ii^s, 
Cheapside,  the  Poultry,  CornIii)i,  and  other 
streets  in  the  direction    f  the  Tower      Saw; 
the  Bank,    Royal  Exching^,    Lord  Mayor's 
house,   Guildhall,    India  House,   the  Excises 
buildings;     If  I  looked  with  any  feeling  of 
wonder  on  the  throngs  at  the  West-end,  more 
cause  is  there  for  it  her  ;.     The  shops  stand, 
side  by  side,  for  entire  miles.    The  accumu- 
lation of  things  is  amazing.     It  yould  seem 
impossible  that  there  can  be  purchasers  for 
them  all,  until  you  consider  what  multitudes 
there  are  to  biy  ^  then,  you  are  disposed  to 
ask  how  the  buyers  can  be  supplied.     In  the 
middle  of  the  streets,  coal-waggons  and  others 
as  large,  ciiits,  trucks,  vehicles  of  every  sort, 
loaded  in  every  way,  are  passing.     They  are 
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in  two  close  lines,  reaching  farther  than  the 
eye  can  see,  going  reverse  ways.    The  horses 
come  so  near  to  the  foot-pavement,  which  is 
crowded  with  people,  that  their  hoofs,  and  the 
great  wheels  of  the  waggons,  are  only  a  few 
inches  from  them.     In  this  manner  the  whole 
procession  is  in  movement,  with  its  compli- 
cated noise.    It  confounds  the  senses  to  be 
among  it  all.     You  would  anticipate  constant 
accideB|| ;  yet  they  seldom  happen.     The  fear 
of  thflv  preserves  order ;  moreover,  the  uni- 
versal^Ense  of  danger  if  order  were  violated, 
prevents  its  violation.    I  am  assured  that  these 
streets  present  the  same  appearance  every  day 
in  the  year,  except  Sundays,  when  solitude 
reigns.     I  must  notice  as  before  the  dress  of 
the  people.    A  large  proportion  were  of  the 
working  classes ;  yet  all  were  whole  in  their 
clothing:  you  could  hardly  see    exceptions. 
All  looked  healthy ;  the  more  to  be  remarked 
in  parts  of  the  city  where  they  live  in  per- 
petual crc^^ds  by  day,  and  sleep  in  confined 
places.    The  Custom  House,  and  black  forest 
of  ships  below  London  Bridge,  I  saw  by  a 
glimpse :  that  was  enough  to  show  that  the 
Thames  was  choked  up  with  vessels  and  boats 
of  every  description,  much  after  the  manner 
that  I  beheld  Cheapside  and  Fleet  Street  to  be 
choked  with  vehicles  that  move  on  land. 
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I  went  into  two  shops.    One  a  silversmith's, 
that  of  Rundell  and  Bridge,  on  Ludgate  Hill. 
Outside  it  is  plain  ;  you  might  pass  by  without 
noticing  it;  but  on  entering,  the  articles  of 
silver  were  piled  in  heaps,  even  on  the  floor. 
Going  further  into  the  building  the  masses  in- 
creased.    In  a  room  up-stairs,  there  was  part 
of  a  dinner-service  in  course  of  manufacture. 
The  cost  of  an  entire  service  varied  from  thirty 
to  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  according  to 
the  number  of  pieces,  and  workmanship;  some- 
times it  was  much  higher.     A  candelabra  for 
the  middle  of  a  table,  had  just  been  finished 
for  a  customer,  at  fourteen  hundred  pounds. 
A  dress  sword  for  another  customer  was  shown ; 
the  cost  was  four  thousand  guineas.    Other 
specimens  of  luxury  might  be  mentioned,  in- 
eluding  ambassadors'  snuff-boxes  of  gold  and 
diamonds.     The  proprietors  were  extremely 
civil ;  for  I  gave  trouble  only  from  curiosity. 
If  you  purchase  but  a  pin  for  a  few  shillings, 
they  return  thanks;  if  you  do  not  incline  to 
take  it  away  yourself,  they  readily  send  it  home, 
no  matter  how  far  off.    The  other  shop  was 
Shepherd's,  for  cut-glass,  near  Charing  Cross. 
There  too  I  had  civility  from  the  proprietor. 
In  place  of  speaking  of  his  wares,  I  will  relate 
what  he  said  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.    His 
Imperial  Majesty,  it  seems,  when  on  his  visit 
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to  England  with  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  ho- 
noured his  shop  with  a  call.  Pleased  with  his 
articles  beyond  any  of  the  kind  he  had  seen  in 
Europe,  he  gave  an  order  for  a  magnificent 
list  for  one  of  his  palaces.  The  pieces  arrived 
in  St.  Petersburgh.  Immediately,  a  ukase  is- 
sued, prohibiting  the  future  importation  of  cut 
glass  into  Russia.  Whether  the  Emperor  most 
desired  to  encourage  the  home  manufacture  of 
so  beautiful  a  ware,  or  enhance  the  gratifica- 
tion of  his  Imperial  taste  by  keeping  it  ex- 
clusive, were  questions  that  I  had  no  right  to 
propound. 

Of  all  the  sights,  the  one  in  the  middle  of 
the  streets,  bespoke  to  me  most  of  causes  and 
effects.  Being  afterwards  in  Paris,  I  saw  more 
of  architectural  beauty,  at  first;  more  of  bril- 
liancy. The  Boulevards,  the  Palais  Royal,  the 
Rue  Rivoli,  which  looked  into  the  Tuileries 
through  golden-tipped  palisades,  and  a  few 
other  places,  were  not  to  be  matched  by  any 
thing  I  saw  in  London.  But  their  compass 
was  small,  and  soon  exhausted.  The  space  be- 
tween Northumberland  House  and  Bishopsgate 
disclosed  more  of  transportation,  more  of  the 
operations  that  proclaim  circulation  of  capital, 
more  of  all  that  laid  at  the  roots  of  commerce 
at  home  and  throughout  the  world,  more  of  all 
that  went  to  the  prolific  sources  of  riches  and 
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power,  than  I  was  able  to  discover  in  going 
about  Paris,  again  and  again,  in  every  direction. 
I  am  aware  how  much  larger  London  is  than 
Paris ;  but  the  bustle  of  business  seemed  to 
abound  in  the  English  metropolis,  in  a  propor- 
tion tenfold  greater  than  its  superior  size. 

January  19. — I  have  taken  a  house.  It  is 
situated  in  Marylebone  parish,  north  of  Ox- 
ford Road,  as  I  hear  the  latter  called  by  some, 
probably  from  its  having  been  an  open  road 
within  their  recollection.  Now,  it  is  a  street 
fully  built  up,  and  among  the  longest  and 
widest  in  London.  North  of  this  street  lies  a 
part  of  the  town  different  from  any  I  have  hi- 
therto seen.  The  streets  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles.  All  are  of  good  width :  some  a 
hundred  feet  and  more.  Many  of  them,  as 
Harley  Street,  Wimpole  Street,  Baker  Street, 
Devonshire  Place,  Portland  Place,  and  others, 
present  long  ranges  of  houses  built  with  uni- 
formity, which  gives  them  a  metropolitan  as- 
pect. Through  some,  you  look,  as  through  a 
vista,  into  the  verdant  scenery  of  the  Regent's 
Park.  This  commences  almost  at  the  point 
where  the  buildings,  which  are  lofty,  end ;  so 
that  you  seem  to  step  at  once  into  the  coun- 
try. An  air  of  gloom  hangs  over  these  streets, 
from  the  dark  brick  of  which  most  of  the 
houses  are  built,  or  which  coal   smoke  gives 
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them ;  the  case,  I  may  add,  with  nearly  every 
part  of  London.  This  part  is  quite  secluded, 
if  so  I  may  speak  of  a  town  district  of  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  You 
hear  little  noise  beyond  the  rumble  of  equi- 
pages, beginning  at  two  o'clock,  abating  in  the 
evening,  and  returning  at  midnight.  Its  quiet- 
ness, and  the  number  of  ready-furnished  houses 
to  be  hired  in  it,  are  probably  the  inducements 
for  its  being  much  chosen  by  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors for  their  residence.  I  found  that  the 
Russian,  Austrian,  and  French  Ambassadors, 
had  here  fixed  their  domiciles.  Every  house 
has  its  area  enclosed  with  iron  palisades.  The 
front  door-steps  are  all  of  brown  stone,  with 
iron  railings  topped  with  spikes ;  so  that  the 
eye  traced  in  all  directions  lines  of  this  brist- 
ling iron- work.  If  you  add,  that  on  the  broad 
pavements  of  flag,  you  perhaps  saw  nobody 
before  noon,  unless  a  straggling  servant  in 
morning  livery,  or  a  butcher's  boy  with  tray  in 
hand  issuing  here  and  there  from  an  area,  you 
have  the  main  external  characteristics  of  this 
region  when  first  I  beheld  it.  There  is  ano- 
ther town  district,  a  mile  or  two  east,  made-up 
of  well-built  streets  about  Russell  Square,  that 
had  an  aspect  somewhat  similar.  It  contained, 
I  was  told,  another  one  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants, London  dissected  showing  these  va- 
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rious  circles.  "  The  entire  metropolis,"  says 
Gibbon,  in  his  memoirs,  is  **  an  astonishing  and 
perpetual  spectacle  to  the  curious  eye ;  each 
taste,  each  sense,  may  be  gratified  by  the  va- 
riety of  objects  which  will  occur  in  the  long 
circuit  of  a  morning  walk." 

Of  the  part  I  have  been  describing  in  its 
external  aspect,  I  must  notice  the  complexion 
within.  A  great  number  of  the  houses  were  to 
let,  and  I  went  through  them.  From  the 
basement  to  the  attics,  every  thing  had  an  air 
of  comfort.  The  supply  of  furniture  was  full. 
The  staircases  were  of  white  stone.  The  win- 
dows and  beds  in  servants'  rooms  had  curtains. 
No  floor  was  without  carpeting.  In  many  in- 
stances libraries  made  part  of  the  furniture  to 
be  rented  with  the  houses — a  beautiful  part. 
The  rents  varied  from  four  hundred  to  a  thou- 
sand guineas  a  year.  In  some  of  the  squares 
of  the  West-end,  I  learned,  that  the  rent  of 
a  furnished  house  was  sixty  and  sometimes 
eighty  guineas  a  week.  Houses  of  the  first 
class,  with  the  sumptuous  furniture  to  suit,  are 
not  to  be  hired  at  all.  These,  belonging  to  the 
nobility  or  other  opulent  proprietors,  are  left 
in  the  care  of  servants  when  the .  owners  «are 
away.  The  house  I  took  was  in  Baker  Street, 
at  a  rent  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  guineas  a- 
year.    The  policy  of  my  Government  being  to 
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give  to  its  public  servants  small  salaries,  the 
latter  act  but  in  unison  with  this  policy,  in 
having  their  establishments  small.  It  is  not 
for  those  honoured  by  being  selected  to  serve 
the  Republic  abroad,  to  complain.  Nor,  with 
the  English,  do  I  believe,  that  the  conside- 
ration attaching  to  foreign  ministers,  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  salaries  they  receive.  However 
large  these  may  be,  and  sometimes  are,  in  the 
persons  of  the  representatives  of  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  governments  of  Europe,  they  are  still 
so  much  below  the  wealth  of  the  home  circles 
in  London,  as  to  be  no  distinction,  supposing 
distinction  to  be  sought  on  that  ground.  The 
surpassing  incomes  in  the  home  circles,  and  habit 
of  expenditure,  with  the  ample  accommoda- 
tions by  which  the  many  who  possess  them 
live  surrounded,  incline  their  possessors  to  re- 
gard such  official  strangers  as  objects,  rather 
than  agents,  of  hospitality.  It  may  be  other- 
wise in  capitals  on  the  Continent ;  but  this  is 
the  general  relationship  which  the  diplomatic 
corps  holds  to  society  in  London. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


DINNER   AT    LORD   CASTLEREAOH's MEMBERS   OF   THE 

DIPLOMATIC   CORPS.— THE    FIRST   VISIT.  — DINNER   AT 
LORD   WESTMORELAND'S. 

January  20,  1818.  Dined  at  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's.  The  company  consisted  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Castlereagh,  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
Lord  Melville,  Lord  Mulgrave,  Mr.  Wellesley 
Pole,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Burg- 
hersh,  the  Ambassador  of  France  and  his  Mar- 
chioness, the  Austrian  Ambassador,  the  Portu- 
guese Ambassador  and  his  Countess,  the  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary  from  Bavaria,  the  Marquis 
Grimaldi  of  Sardinia,  and  a  few  others.  Of  the 
foregoing,  some  were  strangers,  to  whom,  as  to 
myself,  it  was  a  first  dinner. 

The  invitation  was  for  seven  o'clock.  Our 
names  were  announced  by  servants  in  the  hall, 
and  on  the  landings.  The  company  had  chiefly 
assembled  when  we  arrived.  All  were  in  full 
black,  under  the  court  mourning  for  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte.    I  am  wrong— one  lady  was  in 
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white  satin !  It  would  have  been  painfully 
embarrassing,  but  that  her  union  of  ease  and 
dignity  enabled  her,  after  the  first  suffusion, 
to  turn  her  misfortune  into  a  grace.  Saluta- 
tions were  in  subdued  tones,  but  cordial,  and 
the  hand  given.  Introductions  took  place  at 
convenient  moments.  Before  eight,  dinner 
was  announced.  The  dining-room  was  on  the 
floor  with  the  drawing-rooms.  As  we  entered 
it  through  a  door-way  surrounded  by  a  hang- 
ing curtain  that  drew  aside,  the  effect  was 
beautiful.  A  profusion  of  light  fell  upon  the 
cloth,  and  as  every  thing  else  was  of  silver,  the 
dishes  covered,  and  wines  hidden  in  ranges  of 
silver  coolers,  the  whole  had  an  aspect  of  pure 
white.  Lord  Castlereagh  sat  at  the  head.  On 
his  right  was  the  lady  of  the  French  Ambas- 
sador, with  whom,  in  going  in,  he  had  led  the 
way.  Lady  Castlereagh  was  on  the  side,  half 
way  down.  On  her  left,  was  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, with  whom  she  came  in.  Between  the 
Duke  and  the  £arl  of  Westmoreland,  was  my 
wife,  who  came  in  upon  the  arm  of  the  latter. 
Opposite,  was  the  lady  of  the  Portuguese  Am- 
bassador. She  entered  with  the  French  Am- 
bassador, and  sat  next  to  him.  I  was  between 
Lords  Melville  and  Mulgrave.  The  former 
gratified  me  by  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke 
of  the  United  States ;  the  latter  by  what  he 
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said  of  President  Monroe,  who  was  Minister  in 
England  when  he  was  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  had  ever  found  him,  he  said,  con- 
ciliatory  in  business,  while  steadfast  in  his 
duty.  Being  near  to  these  two  noblemen  in 
coming  in,  I  paused  to  give  place,  Jtiaving  un- 
derstood that  Cabinet  Ministers  preceded  Mi- 
nisters Plenipotentiary  on  these  occasions ;  but 
they  declined  it,  and  I  went  first ;  Lord  Mel- 
ville remarking,  «We  are  at  home."  There 
were  twelve  servants ;  the  superior  ones  not  in 
livery. 

The  general  topics  related  to  France,  and 
French  society.  The  foreigners  spoke  Eng- 
lish ;  nevertheless,  the  conversation  was  nearly 
all  in  French.  This  was  not  only  the  case 
when  the  English  addressed  the  foreigners,  but 
in  speaking  to  each  other.  Before  dinner,  I 
had  observed  in  the  drawing-room,  books  lying 
about.  As  many  as  I  glanced  at  were  French. 
I  thought  of  the  days  of  Charles  II.  when  the 
taates  of  the  English  all  ran  upon  the  models 
of  France.  Here,  at  ihe  house  of  an  English 
minister  of  state,  French  literature,  the  French 
language,  French  topics  were  all  about  me; 
I  add,  French  entries,  French  wines !  I  was 
unwilling  to  believe  that  the  parallel  to  the 
days  of  Charles  II.  held  throughout.  By  my 
longer  residence  in  England  I  discovered,  that 
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the  enlightened  classes  were  more  ready  to 
copy  from  the  French  what  they  thought  good, 
than  the  same  classes  in  France  to  copy  from 
England.  As  regards  language,  the  difference 
is  striking.  There  is  scarcely  a  well-educated 
person  in  England  who  d  jes  not  speak  French, 
whilst  thousands  among  the  best  educated  in 
France  are  ignorant  of  English.  In  the  com- 
petition between  these  great  nations,  this  gives 
England  an  advantage.  It  is  no  answer  that 
French  is  the  language  of  intercourse  in  Eu- 
rope: the  Frenchman  may  repose  upon  this, 
for  not  acquiring  the  English;  but  it  cannot 
take  from  Englishmen  the  advantage  of  being 
at  home  in  both  tongues.  Equally  have  the 
English  the  advantage  in  travel.  They  go  in 
great  numbers  to  France;  while  few  of  the 
French,  comparatively  speaking,  visit  England. 
Soon  after  nine,  the  ladies  left  table.  Before 
ten,  the  gentlemen  followed.  The  company 
broke  into  knots,  or  loitered  tlirough  the  draw- 
ing-rooms. In  one,  was  a  full-length  likeness 
of  the  F  'nee  Regent,  by  Lawrence ;  in  ano- 
ther, the  celebrated  portrait  of  Charles  I.  by 
Vandyck,  presenting  three  views  of  his  face ; 
scattered  about  in  all,  were  articles  of  virtii 
or  munificence.  Of  the  latter,  were  vases  of 
massive  porcelain  and  other  memorials,  sent  as 
presents  to  Lord  Castlereagh  by  the  crowned 
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heads  of  Europe,  after  the  treaties  of  Paris  and 
Vienna.     I  had  now  conversation  for  which  op- 
portunities had  not  before  offered.     The  Aus- 
,  trian  Ambassador  told  me,  that  his  court  had 
appointed  Baron  Sturmer,  Consul-General  to 
the  United  States.     He  said,  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  his  court  to  cultivate  amicable  rela- 
tions with   the  united  States;   the  more,  as 
foreign  commerce  had  become  an  object  with 
Austria.     I  replied,  that  my  Government  would 
receive  the  information  with  satisfaction.     This 
was  the  first   public  officer  sent  by  Austria 
to  the  United  States,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  commercial  relations  that  had  not  before 
subsisted  between  the  two  nations.    I  remark- 
ed, that  the  commerce  of  Austria  appeared  to 
be  doing  well  in  the  Black  Sea.    «  For  a  be- 
ginning," he  replied.     I  added  a  hope,  that  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  might  find  admit- 
tance into  that  sea;  but  it  was  a  point  on 
which  he  was  not  prepared  to  speak.    To  Lord 
Castlereagh,  I  expressed  the  pleasure  I  had  de- 
rived from  making  the  acquaintance  of  his 
guests ;  amongst  them,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's.    He  spoke  of  the  Duke.    He  said  that 
his  achievements  in  war  were  known ;  but  that 
his  ability  in  council,  his  caution,  his  concilia- 
tion in  dealing  with  the  complicated  arrange- 
ments of  the  Continent  that  had  followed  his 
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battles,  were  not  so  much  known  ;  these  formed 
not  less  a  part  of  his  character,  and  had  gained 
for  him,  perhaps  in  a  higher  degree  than  cen- 
tered in  any  other  individual  in  Europe,  the 
confidence  of  its  cabinets  and  sover«igns. 

Before  parting,  his  Lordship  said,  that  the 
Prince  Regent  would  probably  be  in  town  by 
the  middle  of  February,  and  that  I  might  then 
expect  my  audience  of  reception. 

At  eleven,  I  came  away.  The  servants  were 
at  their  stations,  and  passed  the  call  for  my 
carriage,  as  when  we  were  announced;  forms 
observed  towards  all. 

Having  met  some  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  I 
will  subjoin  the  names  of  those  who  composed 
it,  whilst  I  was  in  England.  There  was  entire 
cordiality  in  the  intercourse  of  its  members. 
The  period  was  one  of  peace.  No  acts  trans- 
pired among  nations,  tending  to  abridge  the 
harmony  of  private  life  among  their  represen- 
tatives. 

From  France,  there  was  the  Marquis  D'Os- 
mond,  among  the  best  specimens  of  the  old 
Ftench  court.  From  Russia,  Count,  afterwards 
Prince  Lieven ;  from  Austria,  Prince  Ester- 
hazy  ;  from  Prussia,  Baron  Humboldt,  brother 
and  rival  in  genius  to  the  celebrated  traveller ; 
from  the  Netherlands,  Baron  Fagel,  a  name 
known  in  his  country's  history;  from  Spain, 
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the  Duke  of  San  Carlos ;  from  Portugal,  Count, 
afterwards  Marquis  Palmella,  maintaining  un- 
der all  vicissitudes,  his  reputation  for  abilities. 
These  were  Ambassadors.  The  chief  difference 
between  the  ambassador  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, in  common  speech  often  confounded, 
is,  that  the  former  is  viewed  as  representing 
the  person  of  his  sovereign.  In  that  capacity, 
he  takes  precedence  in  matters  of  form.  He 
has  also  exaltation,  personally,  in  various  ways. 
For  every  national  end,  the  attributes  of  the 
minister  plenipotentiary  are  the  same. 

France  changed  her  ambassador  four  times. 
She  sent,  after  the  departure  of  the  Marquis 
D'Osmond,  the  Marquis  de  la  Tour  Mauberg, 
the  Duke  de  Cazes,  Viscount  Chateaubriand,' 
and  Prince  Polignac.    The  first  was  the  cele- 
brated cavalry  officer,  not  more  known  by  his 
powers  as  a  commander,  than  his  gallant  ex- 
ploits in  battle,  particularly  at  Leipsic,  where 
he  lost  a  leg.     His  manly  form  thus  maimed, 
was  doubly  interesting  by  his  habitually  ami- 
able manners.     The  second,  was  the  distin- 
guished Minister  of  the  Interior  under  Louis 
XVIII.  and  at  that  time  head  of  the  French 
administration.    The  third,  was  the  brilliant 
author  of  *  France,'— an  author  admired  by  the 
world ;  who  brings  at  aU  times  to  his  page,  the 
most  eloquent  and  touching  reflections,  whe- 
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ther  writing  from  the  deep  shades  of  American 
forests,  from  classic  Italy,  or  the  sacred  hanks 
of  the  Jordan ;  who  gives  elevation  to  party 
strife,  investing  with  instructive  and  elegant 
generalities,  what  in  feehler  hands  degenerates 
into  common  details  or  personality.  The 
fourth,  was  the  same  who  was  afterwards  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council  and  Prime-minister  under 
Charles  X.  He  was  fatally  conspicuous  in  the 
revolution  of  July  1830 ;  but  to  his  personal 
accomplishments  and  worth  all  bore  testimony. 
The  Netherlands  changed  her's  once,  sending, 
in  place  of  Baron  Fagel,  called  to  the  home 
service,  Mr.  Falk  ;  whose  activity  in  the  cause 
of  Holland  has  been  witnessed  at  dates  more 
recent.  Prussia  sent  Baron  Werter  in  place 
of  Baron  Humboldt ;  the  latter  also  called  to 
the  home  service.  Spain  substituted  the -Duke 
de  Frias  for  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos ;  and 
afterwards  sent  Mr.  Onis  (as  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary) in  the  time  of  the  constitutimial 
government  of  the  Cortes.  From  Portugal, 
Count  Villa  Real  succeeded  the  Marquis  Pal- 
mella,  Mr.  Olivera  interposing  (as  minister  ple- 
nipotentiary) for  a  short  interval,  in  the  ikae  of 
the  constitutional  government  of  that  country. 
The  Ministers  Plenipotentiary  were  Count 
Munster,  from  Hanover.;  Mr.  Bourke,  from 
Denmark ;    Baron  Stierneld,    from    Sweden ; 
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Baron  Just,  from  Saxony ;  Mr.  Pfeffel,  from 
Bavaria ;  Count  Ludolf,  from  Naples ;  Count 
D'Aglie,  from  Sardinia.  The  only  change  in 
this  order  was  from  Denmark,  in  the  person 
of  Count  Moltke  for  Mr.  Bourke.  The  former 
was  accompanied  by  his  Countess,  an  accession 
to  the  English  as  to  any  Court.  Italy  had  her 
season  of  constitutional  governments,  as  Spain 
and  Portugal;  but  the  Austrian  troops  over- 
turned them  too  rapidly  to  afford  time  to 
Sardinia  or  Naples  to  new-model  their  diplo- 
macy. France  marched  her  army  across  the 
Bidassoa  more  slowly,  but  not  less  decisively. 
She  too  overturned  constitutional  government 
in  Spain  ;  an  attack  upon  national  independ< 
ence,  which  Britain,  in  her  state  papers  and 
parliamentary  speeches,  officially  disapproved, 
without  resisting,  and  which  the  friends  of 
freedom  in  both  hemispheres  joined  in  de- 
ploring. 

There  were  two  Ministers  Resident,  an  order 
below  Ministers  Plenipotentiary :  Baron  Langs- 
dorff,  from  Baden ;  Mr.  Haller,  from  Switzer- 
land. There  was  a  Chargd-d'aifaires  from  Wir- 
temburg,  Mr.  Wagner ;  who  was  succeeded  by 
Count  Mandelsloh ;  and  one  from  Constanti- 
nople, Mr.  B^madani.  The  latter,  on  official 
occasions,  appeared  in  his  robes  and  turban  ;  a 
dress  not  more  in  contrast  with  all  that  sur- 
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rounded  him,  than  the  institutions  of  his  coun- 
try with  those  of  Christendom.  The  creden- 
tials of  diplomatic  agents  of  this  class  are  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  not 
the  Sovereign.  When  Mr.  Canning  became 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affiiirs,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  my  residence,  plenipotentiaries  arrived  from 
three  of  the  new  states  of  Spanish  America ; 
Mr.  Hurtado  from  Columbia;  General  Mi- 
chelena  from  Mexico,  and  Mr.  Rividavia  from 
Buenos  Ayres. 

The  embassies  of  the  great  powers  were 
amply  provided  with  seoretaries,  and  had  per- 
sons attached  to  them  in  other  capacities.  The 
entire  aggregate  made  a  large  body.  Not  large 
when  compared  with  the  embassies  of  other 
time£>.  Sully  brought  to  England  a  retinue  of 
two  hundred  gentlemen.  Bassompierre,  still 
earlier,  speaks  of  an  **  equipage  of  four  hundred 
persons"  returning  with  him  to  France.  The 
former,  on  reaching  London,  was  saluted  with 
three  thousand  guns  from  the  Tower.  So,  D*£s- 
trades,  ambassador  to  the  States  General  fVom 
Louis  XIV.  tells  us,  that  he  was  met  at  Rys- 
wick  by  the  Deputies,  with  a  train  of  threescore 
coaches.  Compliments  so  {NPofuse  have  wisely 
gone  out  of  date. 

But,  in  all  alfiiirs,  forms  prevail.  Govem- 
men  ts  never  dispense  with  them.     Having  men- 
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tioned  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  I 
will  allude  to  some  of  the  forms  that  regu- 
lated their  intercourse.  Once,  the  uncertainty 
of  these  led  to  difficulties,  even  wars.  The 
congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  extirpated  them 
all,  as  far  as  questions  of  precedence  were  con- 
cerned; and  these  had  been  found  the  most 
serious,  it  declared,  that  every  question  of 
that  nature  should  be  settled  by  the  rule  of 
time.  He  who  has  been  longest  at  a  court  or 
government,  is  to  be  first.  The  relative  power 
of  the  nation  he  represents,  is  to  count  no- 
thing. This  is  a  rule  satisfactory  to  small 
states.  It  is  to  the  praise  of  large  ones,  that 
they  established  it.  It  applies  to  all  intercourse 
where  competition  can  arise,  whether  in  busi- 
ness or  ceremony ;  and  therefore  regulates 
visits.  The  member  of  the  corps  who  has  last 
arrived  pays  the  first.  The  rule  does  not  over- 
leap classes,  applying  only  to  those  of  the  same 
class.  Its  p'^opriety  has  commanded  universal 
assent.  Under  its  operation,  we  shaii  hear  no 
more  of  perscn'^l  r»tn.enesses,  no  disturbances 
of  the  public  decori'/  m,  lo  cuttirg  of  traces  that 
one  ambassador's  >.3oach  may  whip  up  before 
another ;  none  cf  the  acts,  ill-adapted  to  such 
functionaries,  of  which  we  catch  the  glimmer- 
ings, sometimes  the  details,  in  Finett,  Digges, 
Melville,  D'Estrades,  Wiquefort ;  even  in  the 
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later  pages  of  Segur,  much  as  his  own  good 
sense  discountenanced  them.  The  treaty  of 
Westphalia  tried  to  put  a  stop  to  these  con- 
tentions by  fixing  the  relative  rank  of  the  prin- 
cipal powers  of  Europe ;  bul^  in  vain.  That  of 
Utrecht  had  the  same  aim,  in  introducing  the 
title  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  the  conten- 
tions before  being  confined  to  ambassadors. 
in  vain  also.  It  was  reserved  for  the  rule  of 
Vienna,  aided  by  modern  manners,  at  last  to 
get  rid  of  what  had  so  often  proved  a  hin- 
drance to  public  business  and  injurious  to  in- 
dividual concord.  Although  the  United  States 
had  no  agency  in  making  that  rule,  their  mi- 
nister shared  its  benefits. 

But,  as  far  as  visits  are  concerned,  it  has 
turned  out,  that  the  certainty  of  the  rule  leads 
to  its  being  frequently  disregarded.  In  obedi- 
ence to  it,  I  was  prepared  to  pay  the  first  visit  to 
all  the  members  of  the  corps  who  had  arrived 
before  me.  But,  from  several,  I  had  the  favour 
of  calls  by  anticipation,  as  was  common  in 
other  cases.  Fortunate  change !  when  the 
strife  of  courtesy  has  supplanted  hostile  strife* 
The  right  of  precedence  in  treaties  is  of  a 
different  nature.  These  solemn  instruments 
are  executed  in  double  original.  This  gives 
to  each  nation  the  opportunity  of  being  named 
first,  and  signing  firpt,  in  the  treaty  to  be  de- 
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posited  in  its  own  archives.  Such  is  the  rule 
as  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  pow- 
ers. Formerly  it  was  not  so.  In  the  time  of 
President  Madison,  an  occasion  arising  where 
the  representative  of  a  monarchy  questioned 
the  principle  of  coequality  in  the  United  States 
on  the  asserted  ground  of  Republics  being  of 
secondary  dignity,  the  rule  was  established  and 
has  since  been  adhered  to. 

January  31.     Dined  at  the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland's, at  his  residence,  Grosvenor  Square. 
Forms  were  as  at  Lord  Castlereagh's.    The 
party  was   small — Sir  John  and  Lady  Ann 
Becket,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patterson  of  Baltimore, 
the  Danish  Minister,  and  some  of  the  members 
of  Lord  Westmoreland's  family.     The  cheer- 
ful manner  of  his  lordship  promoted  conversa- 
tion.   Much  of  it  related  to  England.    Duel- 
ling was  spoken  of     His  lordship  said,  that 
among  private  gentlemen  in  England  it  was 
very  rare :  that  if  a  person  from  this  class  had 
been  engaged  in  a  duel,  and  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  a  club,  there  would  be  a  scrutiny ; 
and  unless  it  appeared  that  he  was  not  quar- 
relsome, he  would  be  in  danger  of  rejection ; 
but  that  if  he  had  been  engaged  in  two,  he 
believed  he  would  be  black-balled.     His  lord- 
ship did   not  condemn   duelling.      He  only 
meant  that  the  occasions  of  it  in  private  life 
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were  80  few  in  classes  where  proper  restraints 
existed,  that  he  whose  misfortune  it  was  to 
have  had  two  duels  on  his  hands,  would  find 
gentlemen  shy  of  him  as  an  associate  in  such 
institutions.  It  was  upon  this  he  grounded 
his  opinion.  His  lordship's  urbanity  made  the 
evening  very  pleasant.  It  was  not  until  a  late 
hour  that  we  got  home. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  LORD  CA8TLEREA0H. — SLAVE  QUESTION 

UNDER    THE    TREATY    OP    GHENT. NORTH-WESTERN 

BOUNDARY  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  BRITISH 

POSSESSIONS. POST   AT     THE    MOUTH    OF    COLUMBIA 

RIVER. 


'^c  ^4Jil4 


February  1,  1818.    Had  an  interview  with 
Lord  Castlereagh. 

He  began  about  the  slaves ;  expressing  the 
readiness  he  would  ever  feel  in  endeavouring 
to  bring  to  a  satisfactory  close  all  points  in 
dispute  between  the  two  countries.  That  in 
this  spirit  he  had  laid  before  the  Cabinet  my 
proposal  of  the  3rd  of  January  upon  this 
subject ;  and  had  to  inform  me  that  it  would  be 
acceded  to.  But,  as  the  treaty  of  Ghent  h«d 
led  to  the  proposal,  the  assent  would  be  under 
the  rules  which  that  treaty  had  fixed  in  rela- " 
tion  to  other  points.  That  to  this  e»4  he  was 
prepared  to  give  effect,  substantiMiUy,  tc  my 
proposal,  by  saying,  that  his  Government  was 
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willing  that  the  question  about  the  slaves 
should  also  go  before  commissioners ;  and  in 
the  event  of  their  not  concurring,  that  resort 
should  be  had  to  an  umpire,  as  prescribed  by 
the  fourth  and  subsequent  articles  of  the  treaty 
in  reference  to  territorial  claims.  That  an 
article  between  the  two  Governments,  supple- 
mental to  the  treaty,  might  be  requisite  to  give 
the  proper  authority  for  this  proceeding.  That 
as  regarded  the  commissioners,  his  Government 
had  no  objections  to  devolving  the  service  upon 
some  of  those  already  appointed  under  the 
treaty,  unless  mine  should  wish  new  appoint- 
ments ;  that,  in  short,  the  whole  machinery  of 
that  instrument  should  be  adopted,  in  settling 
the  conflict  of  opinion  about  the  slaves. 

Finishing  upon  this  point,  he  went  to  ano- 
ther. The  present,  he  said,  appeared  to  be  a 
favourable  time  for  putting  in  train  for  settle- 
ment, claims  to  territory,  other  than  those  com-* 
prehended  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  That  it-^ 
belonged  to  forecast^  to  aim  at  extinguishing, 
in  a  friendly  way,  seeds  of  future  controversy, 
while  the  subjects  were  of  no  great  present 
importance,  but  liable  to  become  so  in  future. 
That  such  considerations  led  him  to  hope  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  would! 
not  be  disinclined  to  measures  having  in  viewi 
the  final  settlement  of  that  part  of  the  Norths* 
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western  boundary  line  contemplated  in  the  old 
treaty  between  the  two  countries  of  1788 ;  he 
meant,  the  line  from  the  most  North-western 
point  of  the  lake  of  the  woods  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. Accordingly,  he  had  to  say,  \^hat  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  for  accomplishing  this  object 
would  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment. The  treaty  of  Ghent,  he  thought, 
would  form  a  guide  equally  convenient  for  ful- 
filling the  intentions  of  the  parties  in  this  in- 
stance also.  Should  his  proposal  be  acquiesced 
in,  another  supplemental  article  might  be  add- 
ed to  the  treaty,  to  give  it  effect,  and  new  com- 
missioners be  appointed ;  or,  as  before  suggested, 
those  already  appointed,  perform  the  duty. 

Lastly,  he  came  to  the  affair  of  the  post  at 
Columbia  river.  A  despatch  from  Mr.  Bagot, 
he  said,  had  informed  the  British  Government 
that  the  United  States  were  about  to  take  pos- 
session of  that  post,  by  sending  out  an  armed 
ship ;  and  he  hiad  to  express  the  regret  felt  at 
the  measure.  It  was  to  have  been  wished,  he 
remarked,  that,  before  the  ship  sailed,  notice 
had  been  given  to  his  Majesty's  Minister  in 
Washington  of  her  destination,  Great  Britain^ 
having  a  claim  of  dominion  over  that  territory. 
He  proceeded  to  inform  me,  that  Mr.  Bagot 
had  sent  in  a  remonstrance  upon  the  occasion ; 
to'wfei<!h,  at  the  last  dates,  no  answer  had  been 
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received.  He  closed  by  saying,  that  it  was  the 
desire  of  his  Government  to  (iubmit  a  proposal 
that  the  question  of  title  to  this  territory 
should,  as  in  the  two  other  cases,  go  before 
commissioners,  and  be  governed  in  all  other 
respects  by  the  precedent  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent;  annexing  to  it  a  third  supplemental 
article  as  the  groundwork  of  contingent  arbi- 
tration before  some  friendly  sovereign. 

To  his  proposals  and  remarks  I  made  such 
replies  as  they  seemed  to  call  for;  and  first 
as  to  the  post  on  the  Columbia.  Nothing,  I 
told  him,  could  exceed  the  concern  I  felt  at 
our  act  being  viewed  in  the  light  presented  by 
him,  and  nothing  could  have  been  less  expect- 
ed. The  grounds  upon  which  England  claimed 
dominion,  were  unknown  to  me ;  but  granting 
that  she  had  a  claim,  was  the  lawfulness  of  the 
step  taken  by  the  United  States  to  be  ques- 
tioned? That  the  post  was  in  their  possession 
before  the  war  of  181S  was  admitted;  and 
also,  that  it  had  fallen  by  capture  Jjnto  the 
hands  of  Britain  during  the  war.  How  then 
under  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  first  article  of 
^which  stipulated  the  mutual  restitution  of  all 
places  reduced  by  the  arms  of  either  party, 
was  our  right  to  restitution  to  be  impeached^? 
I  mentioned  the  cases  of  Nootka  Sound  and 
Falkland  Islands.     In  these.  Great  Britain, 
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under  circumstances  far  less  strong,  had  as. 
serted  the  principle  of  which  we  claimed  the 
benefit. 

His  lordship  admitted  our  right  to  resti- 
tution, and  our  claim  to  be  in  possession,  when 
negotiations  for  the  title  were  going  on.  But 
the  manner  of  obtaining  it,  he  said,  was  to  be 
lamented,  from  its  possible  tendency  to  inter- 
rupt the  h  nony  subsisting  between  the  two 
countries.  )  incerely  hoped  it  would  not 
have  that  eticc^  and  added,  that  to  forestall  all 
risk  as  far  as  he  could,  he  had  addressed  a  note 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  one  tdl 
Lord  Bathurst  as  charged  with  colonial  affairs, 
desiring  that  prompt  orders  might  be  issued 
for  preventing  all  hostile  collision,  either  at 
the  post,  or  with  British  ships  in  its  vicinity. 
He  took  from  his  files,  copies  of  these  notes, 
and  read  them  to  me. 

I  said,  that  although  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  I  could  yet  have  received  official 
information  respecting  the  measure,  and  al- 
though, in  fact,  none  had  reached  me,  I  was 
entirely  confident  that  it  had  originated  in  no 
unfriendly  feeling.  Nor  was  it  believed  thal^ 
any  thing  essentially  due  to  Great  Britain  hadT 
boen  omitted.  It  had  so  happened,  I  remark- 
d^d,  that  I  had  some  knowledge  myself  of  the 
intentions  of  my  Government  at  the  time  the 
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measure  was  projected,  which  enabled  me  with 
the  less  scruple  to  speak  as  I  did.  I  left 
Washington,  it  was  true,  before  the  departure 
of  the  ship;  but  felt  sure  that  there  could 
have  been  no  alteration  in  the  views  that  l.id 
suggested  her  voyage  to  those  seas ;  and,  abo  ve 
all,  I  knew  that  the  employment  of  force  as  a 
means  of  reinstating  ourselves  under  the  treaty, 
had  in  no  wise  been  in  contemplation. 

These  assurances  appeared  to  have  the  pro- 
per influence  in  placing  the  transaction  in  its 
true  lights.  The  post  came  peaceably  into  our 
possession,  and  the  case  was  not  subsequent  [3^ 
revived  as  one  of  complaint. 

As  regarded  the  North-western  boundary 
line,  I  remarked,  that  this  subject  had  no  place 
in  my  instructions.  An  article  to  the  effect  of 
his  proposal,  had  once  been  inserted  in  a  con- 
vention between  the  two  Governments,  but  ex- 
punged by  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
ground  of  objection  was,  that  the  only  line 
that  could  be  run  in  the  direction  proposed 
under  the  treaty  of  1788,  would  not,  as  had 
been  ascertained  since  the  date  of  the  treaty, 
^trike  the  Mississippi ;  and  to  run  it  lower  down 
would  bring  it  through  territory  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.  Great  Britain 
was  free  to  renew  the  proposal ;  all  that  I 
could  do,  would  be  to  transmit  it  to  my  Go- 
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vernment,  and  it  would  be  for  his  lordship  to 
judge  how  far  the  past  rejection,  with  its  un- 
changed ground,  was  discouraging  to  another 
attempt. 

Finally,  as  to  the  slaves.    I  said,  that  I  had 
no  authority  to  assent  to  the  proposal  ad  mo- 
dified from  that  of  my  predecessor,  which  I 
had  done  nothing  more  than   renew.     That 
much  anxiety  continued  to  exist  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  United  States,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  the  late  resolution  in  the  Senate,  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Troup,  from  Georgia ;  and  that 
the  fact  of  each  Government  having  adhered  to 
its  own  construction  of  the  treaty  on  this  point, 
afforded  little  presage  of  a  concurrence  in  opi- 
nion by  commissioners  chosen  by  each.    Still,  I 
had  every  reason  to  think  that  the  President 
would  view  as  friendly,  the  principle  of  the 
proposall ;  for  whilst  it  did  hold  out  a  prelimi* 
nai^  step  of  no  very  probable  e£Bcacy,  it  came 
at  last  to  our  own  overture.     I  would  gladly 
therefore   transmit    it  for    his  consideration, 
assuming  as  I  did,  that  this  subject  of  com- 
pensation for  slaves  would  be  acted  upon  by 
itself^  in  the  event  of  obstacles  being  found  to  ^ 
lie  in  the  way  of  the  two  others. 
ihiTo  this  his  lordship  did  not  yield  his  assent 
He  hoped  that  I  presupposed  an  imaginary 
ease,  abstaining  in  this  way  from  a  positive 
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refusal  at  first.    He  afterwards,  in  effect,  em- 
bodied one  in  the  remark,    that  as  each  Go- 
vernment had  objects  of  its  own  in  view,  the 
three   propositions  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to 
be  classed  together,  awaiting  a  common  assent 
or  rejection.    I  combated  this  doctrine.     The 
carrying  off  of  the  slaves  involved  a  case  of  pal- 
pable injury,  and,  as  we   also  contended,  of 
wrong ;  one  that  brought  loss  to  all,  and  ruin 
to  some  of  the  proprietors.     The  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Union  guaranteed  to  our  Southern 
planters  as  sure  a  property  in  their  slaves,  as 
in  their  houses  and  lands ;  and  as  well  might 
the  two  last  be  taken  from  them  as  the  first. 
The  two  other  propositions  rested  upon  an- 
cient, undefined  claims ;  not  pressing  in  their 
nature,  or  any  of  their  consequences.     The 
case  of  the  slaves,  moreover,  sprang  out  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  and  was  peculiarly  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  its  equitable  example  in  settling 
controversies.     The  other  two  subjects  were 
wholly  extrinsic.    Whatever  rights  or  expecta- 
tions might  even  justly  be  coupled  with  them 
by  Great  Britain,  it  seemed  proper  that  they 
should  stapd  upon  independent  ground.    It 
was  so  that  I  drew  distinctions. 

But  I  perceived  no  change  in  what  were  at 
least  his  lordship's  first  impressions,  that  the 
three  questions  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
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same  way.  The  interview  was  extended  to 
much  length,  and  closed  by  his  saying,  that  as 
all  the  proposals  proceeded  from  his  Govern- 
ment, they  would  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Bagot 
for  the  information  of  mine,  in  addition  to  the 
communication  of  them  made  to  me. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
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RECEPTION  BY  THE  PRINCE  REGENT. —  THE  LEVEE. — 
THE  ROYAL  FAMILY. 

February  9,  1818.  Received  a  note  from 
Lord  Castlereagh  informing  me  that  the  Prince 
Regent  had  appointed  Thursday  the  12th,  for 
my  reception,  at  Carlton  House,  at  a  qMarter 
past  two,  previm  to  the  levee. 

February  12.  ^||p^  roy  reception.     A  com- 
petent knowledge ^f  the  world  may  guide  any 
one  in  the  commoifci||tos  of  life  Tjnore  es- 
pecially if  he  carry  wifii  him   the  cardinal 
maxim  of  good-breeding  in  dl  countries— a 
wish  to  please  and  unwillingness  to  offend. 
But  if,  even  in  private  society,  there  a^e  rul^s 
not  to  be  known  but  by  experience,  and  if 
these  differ  in  different  places,  I  could  not  feel 
insensible  to  the  approach  of  an  cj^ppn  so 
new.    My  first  desire  was,  not  to  fell  in  th« 
public  duties  of  my  mission.    The  next,  tp 
pass  properly  through  the  scenes  of  official 
and  personal  ceremony  to  which  it  exposed 
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me.  At  the  head  of  them,  was  my  introduc- 
tion to  the  Sovereign.  I  desired  to  do  all 
that  full  respect  required,  but  not  more  :  yet 
— the  external  observances — what  were  they  ? 
They  defy  exact  definition  beforehand,  and  I 
had  never  seen  them.  From  the  restraints, 
too,  t^at  prevail  in  these  spheres,  lapses,  if 
you  fall  into  them,  are  little  apt  to  be  told 
to  you ;  which  increases  your  solicitude  to 
avoid  them.  I  had,  in  some  of  my  inter- 
course, caught  the  impression,  that  simplicity 
was  considered  best  adapted  to  such  an  in- 
troduction ;  also,  that  the  Prince  Regent  was 
not  thought  to  be  fond  of  se^|>eeches.  Thb 
was  all  that  I  could  collec^But  simplicity, 
all  know,  is  a  relative  ifSmZ  Often  it  is  at- 
tainable, in  the  right  ^ns^,  only  through  the 
highest  art.  • 

I  arrived  before  the  hour  appointed.  My 
carriage  having  the  entree,  or  right  to  the  pri- 
vate entrance,  I  went  through  St.  James's 
PHrk  and  got  to  Carlton  House  by  the  paved 
way,  through  the  gardens.  Even  tliis  ap- 
proach was  already  filled.  I  was  set  down 
at  a  si<ifilloor,  where  stood  servants  in  the 
Prince's  livery »  Gaining  the  hall,  persons 
were  seen  in  different  costumes.  Among  them 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  with  halberds.  They 
had  hats  of  velvet,  with  wreaths  round  them. 
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and  rosettes  in  tlidr  shoes.  In  the  courtr 
yard,  which  opened  through  the  columns  of 
the  portico,  bands  of  music  were  heard.  Car^ 
riages,  in  a  stream,  were  approaching  by  this 
access,  through  the  double  gates  that  separate 
the  royal  residence  from  the  street  The 
company  arriving  this  way,  entered  through 
the  portico,  and  turned  off  to  the  right.  I 
went  to  the  left,  through  a  vestibule,  leading 
to  other  rooms,  into  which  none  went  but 
those  having  the  entrie.  They  consisted  of 
cabinet  ministers*  the  diplomatic  corps,  per- 
sons in  chief  employment  about  the  courtf  and 
a  few  others,  t^  privilege  being  in  high  es- 
teem. Knights  of  the  Garter  appeared  to  have 
it,  for  I  observed  their  insignium  round  the 
knee  of  several.  There  was  the  Lord  Steward 
with  his  badge  of  office  ;  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain with  his;  also,  gold  Hick,  and  iHlver  stkie. 
The  foreign  ambassadors  and  ministers  wore 
their  national  costumes ;  the  cabinet  minisiters, 
such  as  we  see  in  old  portraits,  w^h  bag  and 
sword.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  and  other  top- 
tionaries  of  the  Law,  had  black  silk  gowns* 
with  full  wigs.  The  bishops  aad  dignitaries 
^  the  Church,  had  aprons  of  black  silk*  ThK> 
walls  were  covered  with  paintings.  If  tl^^e 
were  historical,  so  were  the  rooms.  Aa- I 
looked  through  them,  I  thought  of  Jibe  jsoqa^ 
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in  Doddmgton ;  of  the  Pelhams,  the  Boling- 
brokes,  the  Hillsboroughs.  The  Prince  had 
not  left  his  apartment.  Half-an-hour  went  by, 
when  Sir  Robert  Chester,  Master  of  Ceremo- 
nies, said  to  me,  that  in  a  few  minutes  he 
would  conduct  me  to  the  Prince.  The  Spa- 
nish Ambassador  had  gone  in,  and  I  was  next 
in  turn.  When  he  came  out,  the  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  advanced  with  me  to  the  door. 

Opening  it,  he  left  me.  I  entered  alone< 
The  Prince  was  standing;  Lord  Castlereagh 
by  him;  No  one  else  was  in  the  room. 
Holdndg  in  my  hand  the  letter  of  eredencei  1 
approached,  as  to  a  priTate  genUeman,  and  said^ 
that  it  was  "  firom  the  Presicbnt  of  the  United 
"  States^  appointing  me  their  Eivr^y  Extraor- 
"*  «Unary  and  Minister  Plcnipotefntiary  at  th« 
"Court  of  his  Royal  Highness?  attd  that  I 
**had  been  dii«ected  by  the  Presictent  to  8*;^^ 
**  that  I  ttouM  in  tut  way  better  serve  the  Uni^ 
"f  ted  Staites,  or  gain  his  approbation,  than  by 
'*Uiiiig  all  my  endeavours  to  strengthen  and 
''prolong  the  good  understanding  that  hatppily 
**'itibidfited  between  the  two  Countries.*'  The 
Prince  took  thie  letter,  :>/^  banded  it  t^  L(»d 
CiiMlereaighw  He  then  Said,  that  he  wd^M 
'•'Wfer  be  ready  on  his  part  to  act  upon  the 
'^  seotiments  I-  had  expressed ;  that  I  might 
*'^^mmre  the  President  of  this,  for  that  he  sin- 
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**  eerely  desired  to  keep  up  and  improve  the 
**  friendly  relations  subsisting  between  the 
**  two  nations,  which  he  regarded  as  so  much 
*'  to  the  advantage  of  both.''  I  replied,  that 
I  would  not  fail  to  do  so. 

The  purpose  of  the  interview  seeming  to  be 
accomplished,  I  had  supposed  it  would  here 
end,  and  was  about  to  withdraw;  but  the 
Prince  prolonged  it.  He  congratulated  me  on 
my  arrival.  He  inquired  for  the  health  of  Mr. 
Adams,  and  spoke  of  others  who  had  preceded 
me  in  the  mission,  going  back  as  far  as  the  first 
Mr.  Pinckney.  Of  him,  and  Mr.  King,  his  in- 
quiries were  minute.  He  made  others,  which 
it  gave  me  still  more  pleasure  to  answer— he 
asked  if  I  knew  the  ladies  from  my  country, 
then  in  England,  who  had  made  such  favourable 
impressions,  naming  Mrs.  Patterson*  and  the 
Miss  Catons.  I  replied  that  I  did»  and  re- 
sponded to  his  gratifying  notice  of  these  my 
fiiir  countrywomen.  A  few  more  iiemaFk»>  on 
the  climate  of  the  two  countries  closed  the 
audience.  ;  jiaMi«;.a  ii^uituuHti 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  me  to  portniy 
tlie  exterior  qualities  of  this  monarch.  The 
commanding  union  of  them  has  often. been ^ a 
theme  in  his  own  dominions.  He  was  then  in 
his  56th  year ;  but  in  fine  health,  and  main- 
taining the  erect,  ambitious,  carriage  of  eacly 
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life.  The  Envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  firom  Sicily  and  Naples,  had 
his  reception  immediately  afterwards. 

When  the  Prince  came  from  his  apartment, 
called  in  the  language  of  palaces  his  closet,  into 
the  entr6e  rooms,  I  presented  to  him  Mr.  John 
Adams  Smith,  as  public  secretary  of  the  lega- 
tion, and  Mr.  Ogle  Taylci^e,  as  attached  to  it 
personally.  Other  speci&l  presentations  took 
place ;  amongst  them,  that  of  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  Homberg,  by  Lord  Stewart,  both 
distinguished  in  the  then  recent  battles  of 
the  Continent.  The  Prince  Regent  moved 
about  these  rooms,  until  he  had  addressed 
everybody  ;  all  waiting  his  salutation.  Doors 
hitherto  shut,  now  opened,  when  a  new 
scene  appeared.  You  beheld  in  other  rooms 
the  company  that  had  turned  off  to  the  right. 
The  opening  of  the  doors  was  the  signal  for  the 
commencement  of  the  general  levee.  1  re- 
inained  with  others  to  see  it.  All  passed,  one 
by  one,  before  the  Prince,  each  receiving  a 
momentary  salutation.  To  a  few  he  addressed 
eoiiversation,  but  briefly;  as  it  stopped  the 
Iniei  All  were  in  rich  costume.  Men  of  ge- 
nius and  science  were  there.  The  nobility 
Were  numerous ;  so  were  the  military.  There 
weiie  from  forty  to  fifty  generals ;  perhaps  as 
many  admirals,  with  throngs  of  officers  of  raifk 
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infinrior.  I  mnatked  upon  the  number  «f 
^ouDcUd.  Who  it  that,  I  asked,  psUid  but 
with  a  countenance  so  animated  ?  "  That's  Gene- 
ral Walker,'*  I  was  told,  *' pierced  withbayenete, 
leading' on  the  aeeault  at  Badeffoe."  And  he,  close 
by,  tall  but  limping  ?  "  Cohnel  Foneonby  ;  he 
wae  Uftfwr  dead  at  Waterloo ;  the  cavalry  it  woe 
thought  had  trampled  upon  him,'*  Then  came 
one  of  like  port,  but  deprived  of  a  leg,  slowly 
moving ;  and  the  whisper  went,  "  That  'e  lAurd 
Anglesea"  A  fourth  had  been  wounded  at 
Seringspatam ;  a  fifth  at  Talavera ;  some  had 
suffered  in  Egypt;  some  in  America.  There 
were  those  who  had  received  scars  on  the  deck 
Mith  Nelson;  others  who  carried  them  firom 
the  days  of  Howe*  One,  yes  one,  had  fought 
at  Saratoga.  It  was  so  that  my  inquiries  were 
answered.  All  had  "done  their  duty;\  this 
was  the  &vourite  praise  bestowed.  The  great 
number  ^f  wounded  was  accounted  for  by  re* 
collecting,  that  little  more  than  two  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  armies  and  fleet*  of  Britain 
had  been  liberated  from  wars  of  extraordinary 
fierceness  and  duratioii' in  all  parts  of  the 
glebe.  For,  so  it  is,  other  nations  chiefly 
fight  on  or  near  their  own  territory ;  the  Eng- 
lish everywhere. 

Taking  the  whole  line,  perhaps  a  thousand 
must  have  passed.    Its  current  flowed  throng 
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tke  entree  rooms,  got  onward  to  the  veitibule, 
and  wai  finally  dispersed  in  the  great  hall. 
Those  who  composed  it,  found  themselves 
there,  by  a  course  reverse  to  that  of  their 
entrance ;  and  went  away  through  the  portico, 
as  their  carriages  came  up. 

The  whole  ceremony  lasted  until  past  five. 
When  it  was  over,  I  called  upon  each  member 
of  the  Royal  Family ;  a  mark  of  respect  omitted 
by  no  foreign  minister  after  being  received  by 
the  Sovereign.  The  call  is  made  by  inscribing 
your  name  in  books  kept  at  their  several  re- 
sidences. The  royal  family  were,  of  the  male 
branches— the  Dukes  of  York,  Clarence,  (now 
William  IV.)  Kent,  Cumberland,  Sussex, 
Cambridge,  and  Gloucester.  Of  the  female 
branches  — the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  the 
Princesses  Augusta,  Elizabeth,  Sophia,  and 
Serbia  Matilda.  Prince  Leopold  (present 
King  of  Belgium,)  husband  of  the  late  Princess 
Charlotte,  shared  the  same  attentions ;  as  did 
the  Duchesses  of  York  and  Cumberland.  How 
far  it  may  be  necessary  for  a  distant  Republic, 
whose  geniofl  is  entirely  different  from  the  an- 
cient governments  of  Europe,  to  exchange 
with  them  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
higher  class,  may  be  a  question ;  but  it  can  be 
iMHie  whether,  when  once  sent,  they  shall 
ifSdt  all    the  appropriate  marks    of  respect 
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which  the  usages  of  the  world  accord  to  sove- 
reigns and  those  in  immediate  connexion  with 
them.  To  withhold  or  stint  thenv  would  be 
in  conflict  with  the  purposes  of  the  diplomatic 
office.  It  was  in  this  feeling  that,  during  my 
residence,  I  thought  it  proper  never  to  be 
absent  from  a  levee,  or  pretermit  in  any  wise 
attentions  to  the  royal  family  jmid  by  other 
foreign  ministers;  and  I  ^vill  take  occasion  to 
add,  that  I  did  not  find  an  insensibility  to  the 
just  motives  of  such  a  course.  u 

i}di  will  be  in  unison  with  my  narrative  to  in- 
sert a  copy  of  the  letter  of  credence  I  deliver- 
ed to  the  Prmce  Regent.  It  followed  the 
established  formulary,  when  the  United  States 
send  ministers  to  foreign  courts*  An  eminent 
individual  in  England  asked  me  whatihe  form 
was  from  republics  to  monarchies.  Tlw  answer 
is  easy.  The  head  of  a  republic,  hcntever  tep* 
pointed  or  chosen,  represents,  for  <  the  time 
lieing,  its  collective  power  and  digiiitTjF.  To 
foreign  nations,  he  is  the  visiUe  image  of  ;ifii 
SQVer^gnty,  and  speaks  to  monardis^  dotbed' 
with  its  attributes.  The  letter  will  >  afibrd  At 
the  same  time  a  specimen  of  the  peculiarity 
adopted  by  nations  when  speaking  to  eiieli 
other  through  the  personality  centring  in  t^ieir 
executive  heads.     It  is  in  these  wcH-ds  im^m^^ 
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"  ^kmes    Monroe,   President    of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland : 
"  Great  and  good  Friend  : 
-ii*'  I  have  made  choice  of  Richard  Rush,  to 
reside  near  your  Royal  Highness  in  quality  of 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister    Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America.    He 
is  well  informed  of  the  relative  interests  of  the 
two  countries,  and  of  our  sincere  desire  to  cul- 
tivate and  strengthen  the  friendship  and  good 
correspondence  between  us ;  and  from  a  know- 
ledge of  his  fidelity,  probity,  and  good  con- 
duct, I  have  entire  confidence  that  he  will 
render  himself  acceptable  to  your  Royal  High* 
ness  by  his  constant  endeavours  to  preserve 
and  advance  the  interests  and  happiness  of 
both  na^cms.     I  therefore  request  your  Royal 
H%hn«n  to^  receive  him  favourably,  and  to  give 
fiiU  credence  to  whatever  he  shall  say  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  most  of  all  when 
Im^^  shall  assure  you  of  their  friendship,  and 
wishes  for  your  prosperity ;  and  I  pray  God  to 
have  your  Royal  Highness  in  his  safe  and  holy 
keeping.     Written  at  the  city  of  Washington, 
the  thirty-first  day  of  October  anno  Domini 
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one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  se^rant^n. 
By  your  good  friend,  >ro(^   iiu^ 

"  James  Monboe/*  ^  i 
*'  John  Quincy  Adams, 
"Secretary  of  State." 


no  !) 


>■  The  letter  of  credence  from  the  King,  or 
Prince  Regent,  of  Enghind,  on  sending  a  minis- 
ter plehipotentiary  to  the  United  States,  is  the 
same,  mutatis  mutandis,  in  its  formal  com- 
mencement and  conclusion ;  and  substantially 
the  same  throughout 

My  reception  having  established  me  in  foil 
official  standing,  I  left  cards  at  the  houses  ^ 
the  cabinet  ministers  and  diplomatic  corps. 
The  former  have  precedence  over  the  latter 
(though  in  England  they  often  w^ve  it>  ibe«> 
CMise,  sharing  the  confidence  and  admimstep* 
ing  the  power  of  the  Soverei^,  they  beooBM 
identified,  so  far,  with  his  dignity^  I  visited 
also  the  Lord  High  Steward,  Lord<  Chambep- 
han^  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  a  few  ittham 
personally  attached  to  the  royal  hoineliokL 
The  only  one  of  the  cabinet  upeii  whon  I  liiad 
called  previously,  was  Lord  Castlereagh.  •'■  €«*> 
binet  ministers  in  England  are  exempt  fitom 
letumii^  visits  to  foreign  ministers,  as  to  all 
others ;  nevertheless,  the  courtesy  of  (jdrd 
Castlereagh' had  returned  mine.  >^JBiK» 
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>A  >It  was  so  that  I  aimed  at  going  through  the 
obligations  of  ceremony,  as  I  found  them  esta- 
blished at  the  English  court.  I  may  have 
dwelled  on  them  the  longer  because  they  were 
new  to  me;  but  not  too  long-  I  do  not  dis- 
cuss their  importance.  I  give  them  as  facts. 
The  philosopher  may  rail  at  them ;  but,  in  his 
philosophy,  he  may  discover,  if  candid,  matter 
for  raillery  too.  In  the  machinery  of  politicid 
as  social  life,  the  smallest  parts  are  often  those 
that  give  impulse  to  the  greatest  movements. 
If  we  visit  a  strange  country,  scan  its  general 
population,  enter  its  farm-houses,  its  cottages, 
its  work-shops,  we  are  permitted  to  speak  of 
appearances  and  habits  that  on  all  sides  arrest 
the  eye.  May  we  not,  with  a  guarded  free- 
dom, do  tJie  same  of  the  high  places  of  the 
world?  In  the  modes  of  life  in  each,  are 
beheldi  (HHUponent  parts  of  the  grand  wholes 
if»i  from  the  former,  issue  the  springs  of  powefv 
it  is  in  the  iatter,  under  monarchies,  that  its 
agpents  dwell.  Perhaps  if  the  feelings  that 
eiiisl  in  each  could  be  better  known  to  the 
otJoef ,  jealounes  might  be  softened,  more  fre» 
4{uently  than  increased.  ^ '  ^  H 

Tt.it  may  be  thought  that  the  forms  I  detail, 
are  the  growth  only  of  monarchical  soils. 
Their  roots  lie  deeper.  If  none  but  republics 
existed,  other  forms  would  arise,  differing  in 
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circumstance,  but  not  in  essence.  In  the 
genius  of  the  latter  governments,  there  is  a 
sternness  peculiarly  opposed  to  giving  up 
claims  to  outward  reverence.  The  Roman 
Senate  took  more  offence  at  Caesar  s  refusal  to 
rise  on  an  occasion  when  they  intended  to  do 
him  honour,  than  at  his  passing  the  Rubicon 
or  seizing  upon  the  treasury.  The  title  of 
Majesty  is  modern,  as  applied  to  Kings.  The 
Romans  used  it  with  peculiar  fondness,  says 
Dcyden,  in  reference  to  the  people — Majestas 
PopuLi  RoMANi.  The  first  treaty  that  Crom- 
well entered  into  with  the  United  Provinces, 
had  a  stipulation  that  their  ships  should  strike 
their  flags  in  British  seas,  to  the  **  Republic" 
of  England.  We  have  seen,  in  our  own  day, 
with  how  prompt  a  sensibility  President  MacU- 
son,  whose  life  has  been  a  model  of  dignity  as 
of  public  and  private  virtue^  stood  upon  the 
point  of  form,  when  treaties  were  to  be  signed. 
Nor  was  he  less  scrupulfws,  when  eompK- 
mentary  salutes  were  to  be  exchan^id  with  the 
vessels  or  batteries  of  foreign  powers.'  'if ^he 
individual  of  just  pride  respects  himseif  whiiBt 
be  respects  others,  nations  will  eveir  bie  stilt 
more  quick  to  the  same  feeling,  and  to  ttU 
its  external  manifestations.  1  mii 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ATTEMPT   UPON   THE    LIFE    OF    THE    DUKE    OF   WELLING- 
TON.—  OLD   CUSTOMS    ABOUT   THE   COURT. DINNER 

AT    THE     DANISH    MINISTER'S.  —  PRIVATE     AUDIENCE 

OF    THE     QUEEN. THE     DRAWING-ROOM. DINNER 

AT   LORD   CASTLKREAGH'S.  -       '  '  )        <     > 

":»<"!;;*>■  '  ■        ■ ;.  ■''^■' 

Febraary  16, 1818.  The  late  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  Paris  is 
a  topic.  He  went  there  on  business  relating, 
as  is  belieTod,  to  the  evacuation  of  France  by 
the  Army  of  Occupation,  of  which  the  English 
forms  a  part.  Retilming  to  his  hotel  at  mid- 
nighty  a  pistol  was  fired  at  his  carriage.  One 
of  his. aids  was  with  him.  Nobody  was  hurt, 
llhetr^eri  collected  people,  and  some  gen- 
damnerie  went  in  pursuit.  The  Duke  made  his 
eoaohraan  stop,  got  out,  and  looked  around. 
Such  ia  the  account  I  hear.  I  learn  that  it 
was  transmitted  by  a  special  messenger  from 
the  French  King,  to  his  ambassador  at  this 
court.  The  ambassador  repaired  to  Carlton 
House,  to  express  to  the  Prince  Regent  the 
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concern  felt  by  his  sovereign ;  with  assurances 
that  all  means  would  be  used  to  discover  the 
offender,  and  bring  him  to  proper  punishment. 
The  ambassador  afterwards  went  to  Apsley 
House,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, to  express  to  his  family  appropriate  senti- 
ments on  the  occasion. 

February  21.     Since  my  reception  I  have 
had  calls  from  servants  of  official  persons  for 
"favours."    I  became  acquainted  with  the  term 
at  Portsmouth.     They  had  no  warrant  from 
their  masters ;  but  came  under  ancient  custom. 
There  have  also  been  to  me,  fraternities,  more 
nearly  idlied  to  the  Portsmouth  bell-ringers; 
88  the  "  Palace  drums  andjifes"  the  "  Royal 
wasis and  music"  and  a  third,  the  derivation  of 
which  I  could  not  understand,  and  which  no 
external  signs  that  I  saw  bespokiei,  the  "  King's 
marrow-bones  and  cleavers."  Each  presented  me 
with  a  congratidatory  adikess.     Each'  had  their 
"  hook  to  show."    They  all  have  something  M' 
do  with  cmt-door   arrangement  wImb  le^ses> 
aee  held.    These  contrMiutions  tipoii  ther  dbi^ 
^omatic  stranger,  awakened  at  first  my  ani^i 
prise.    I  afterwards  heard  what,  perhaps,  umyta 
sewe  as  explanatory.    Ambassadors  on  leavnfi 
England,  re<%ive  from  the  Government  a  prcH; 
sent  of  a  thovnand  pounds ;  and  mimtters  ple^t 
nipotentiarf,  five  hundred.    If  then  on  tbein< 
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arrival,  and  afterwards,  there  are  appeals  to 
their  bounty  by  those  in  menial  and  sudi-like 
situations  about  the  Government,  the  latter,  it 
seems,  pays  back  again  I  \Ao  not  hint  that  it 
docs  so  in  the  light  of  an  indemnification ;  but 
the  customs  harmonize.  True,  the  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  never 
takes  the  five  hundred  pounds ;  the  consti- 
tution of  his  country  forbidding  it.  But  this 
is  a  point  which  it  may  be  presumed  he  does 
not  stop  to  expound  to  the  servants  of  the 
foreign  secretary,  or  the  "  Royal  waits  and 
music"  It  would  doubtless  be  to  them  a 
novel  plea  in  bar  for  not  putting  Ins  hand  in 
his  pocket !  Whenever  he  pays  for  music,  he 
roust  consider  himself  as  having  an  equivalent 
in  its  "  silver  sounds." 

If  I  had  calls  like  these,  I  am  bound  to 
mention  others*  A  great  number  of  persons 
of  th&  court  and  other  circles  paid  me  visits. 
Theiv  names  I  need  not  recount.  Of  the  list, 
were  those  whose  acquaintance  any  one  might 
r^;ard  as  a  source  o£  gratification^  In  me,  the 
fe^g  was  heightened,  as  it  marked  the  es- 
timationi  in  which  ray  country  was  held.  In- 
tatcoume  to  which  the  door  thus  opened  in 
n^  fevour^  was  afterwards  extended,  leading 
tor  hpqntalities,  that  can  neither  pass  firom  the 
mettisxji  nor  grow  cold  upon  the  heart. 
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Felwuary  S3.    At  a  dinner  at  the  Danisli 
minister's  we  had  half  a  dozen  gentlemen; 
among  them  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  There  were 
also  ladies.  One  of  the  latter  spoke  of  Franklin ; 
he  was  a  captivating  writer— so  much  nature— 
so  much  genius ;  Mr.  Jefferson  had  said  that  to 
see  the  junction  of  two  of  our  rivers  where  one 
breaks  through  a  mountain,  was  worth  crossing 
the  Atlantic  ;  but  she  would  think  the  voyage 
better  undertaken  to  see  Franklin's  old  china 
bowl  and  silver  spoon  his  wife  bought  for  him ; 
she  hoped  both  were  kept ;  it  would  be  sacri- 
lege to  let  them  perish.    I  was  charmed  at  her 
manner  of  saying  all  this.     Sir  Humphrey  took 
his  share  in  the  conversation.    At  the  first 
words  of  this  great  chemist  and  philosopher,  I 
was  aU  attention.     But  he  talked  of  neither 
ehemistry  nor  philosophy.    He  agreed  to  what 
was  said  of  Franklin.     He  spoke  of  the   ex- 
pedition preparing  for  the   North  Vble;    it 
was  fitted  up,  he  said,  with  every  thing  but' i 
philosopher ;  whether  the  sailors  would  have 
no  such  non-descript  on  board,  or  none  wottld 
consent  to  go,  he  could  not  say;  the  odean 
was  a  noble  dominion  for  nations,  but^  a  bad 
place  for  landsmen ;  worst  of  all  for  pMlcMt^ 
pfaers.     He  spoke  of  the  case  about  wager  6f 
battle,  pending  in  the  King's  Bench ;  the  very 
argument  was  so  like  a  burlesque,  that,  he 
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llhought,.  the  parties  had  better  be  allowed  to 
fight  it  out  at  once,  the  "Jhncy"  forming  a 
ring,  while  parliament  and  the  judges  looked 
on*  His  elocution  was  remarkably  prompt  and 
smooth.  In  society  he  seems  as  pleasing,  as 
In  the  lecture-room  he  is  profound.  He  told 
me  that  the  widow  of  Garrick  was  alive,  at  an 
advanced  age,  and  lived  not  far  from  the  house 
I  had  taken.  Mr.  Bourke,  our  kind  host,  had 
been  much  among  the  courts  of  Europe.  In- 
clination and  opportunity  had  improved  his 
taste  in  the  arts.  In  the  drawing-rooms  after 
dinner,  pictures  were  talked  of,  his  walls  show- 
ing some  fine  ones.  He  said,  that  in  distin- 
guishing the  various  productions  of  the  different 
inasters,  there  was  no  more  difficulty,  where 
the  eye  had  been  practised  among  large  cd- 
leotions,  than  in  distinguishing  the  faces  and 
handwriting  of  your  living  acquaintances. 
^^  February  25.  Having  brought  firom  my  Go- 
yonment  a  letter  of  credence  to  the  Queen,  I 
was  this  day  presented  to  her.  It  was  called 
a  private  presentation,  and  took  place  at  Buck- 
iDgbam  Palace. 

.  I  got  to  the  palace  before  the  hour  fixed. 
Servants  were  at  the  door,  and  in  the  hall. 
Asc^ding  an  ample  staircase,  the  master 
of  ceremonies  received  me  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  a  suite,  all  open,  but  no  one  else  in 
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them.     When  five  o'clock  came,  he  conducted 
me  to  the  audience-room,  which  I  entered 

alone. 

Immediately  before  me  was  the  Queen.  On 
her  right  was  one  of  the  Princesses,  her  daugh- 
ter; on  her  left,  another.  Near  them  were 
two  ladies  in  waiting.  All  were  in  full  court- 
dresses  ;  and  all  standing.  In  another  part  of 
the  room  were  her  Majesty's  Chamberlain,  and 
the  Duke  of  Montrose.  These  made  up 
the  whole  assemblage.  All  was  silence.  Ap- 
proaching the  Queen,  I  said ;— "  Having  been 
accredited  by  his  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince 
Regent,  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States,  I  have 
now  the  honour  to  present  this  letter  to  your 
Majesty.  In  executing  the  duties  of  my  mis- 
sion, I  have  it  in  charge  from  the  President  so 
to  bear  myself  as  to  give  hope  of  gaining  your 
Majesty's  esteem;  and  this  I  beg  to  assure 
your  Majesty  will  be  my  constant  ambition." 
She  received  the  letter.  As  she  took  it,  she 
said,  that  the  sentiments  I  expressed  were  verj^ 
obliging,  and  entered  into  conversation^  Leam*^ 
ing  I  was  from  Philadelphia  she  asked  ques- 
tions about  it,  and  others  respecting  the  Unibed 
StateSk  generally ;  all  put  in  a  very  kind  spirit* 
The  interview  lasted  about  fifteen  minutes. 
,  The  Queen  was  then  seventy-six.   Herbirtk-i 
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day  was  the  day  following.  As  I  entered  the 
room,  and  during  the  whole  interview,  there 
was  a  benignity  in  her  manner,  which,  in  union 
with  her  age  and  rank,  was  both  attractive  and 
touching.  The  tones  of  her  voice  had  a  gen- 
tleness, the  result,  in  part,  of  years  ;  but  full  as 
much  of  intended  suavity  to  a  stranger.  The 
scene  as  it  first  broke  upon  me ;  its  novelty, 
its  quiet  yet  impressive  stateliness,  became, 
almost  immediately,  by  her  manner,  pne  of 
naturalness  and  ease.  My  immediate  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Adams,  when  presented  to  her, 
made  an  allusion  to  qualities  in  her  character, 
whichi  as  I  came  to  learn  through  a  good 
source  that  it  was  advantageously  remembered 
at  the  English  Court,  I  will  repeat.  His  mission 
commenced  in  1815,  directly  after  the  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  He  said,  that  the 
political  relations  between  them  had  been  sub^ 
ject  to  the  versatility  that  attended  all  human 
afiairs;  that  dissensions  had  arisen,  which 
however  had  been  removed,  and,  he  ardently 
hoped,  permanently  removed;  but  that  the 
reverence  commanded  by  her  Majesty's  private 
virtues  had  been  subject  to  no  such  change; 
it  had  been  invariably  felt  by  his  Government, 
and  he  could  utter  no  wish  more  propitious  to 
the  happiness  of  both  countries,  than  that  the 
fifture  bwTOony  between  them  might  be  equally 
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unalterable.  The  allusion  was  happy,  because 
it  was  just.  Throughout  a  long  life,  she  had 
been  uniformly  distinguished  by  her  private 
virtues,  and  her  efforts  to  imprint  them  upon 
the  times.  I  saw  her  sinking  below  the  hori- 
aon.  But  the  serenity  that  I  saw,  betokened, 
that  as  the  splendours  of  her  day  were  setting, 
she  had  a  consciousness  that  it  was  not  for 
them  alone  fche  had  lived. 

February  27.  Yesterday  her  Majesty  held 
a  drawing-room.  It  was  in  celebration  of  her 
birth-day.  My  wife  was  presented  by  Lady 
Castlereagh.  Besides  being  a  birth-day  cele- 
bration, it  was  the  first  drawing-room  of  the 
season,  and  the  first  since  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte.  The  weather  was  fine, 
with  a  brilliant  sun.  A  permit  had  been  sent 
from  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth  for  my  car- 
riage to  pass  into  St.  James's  Park,  through 
the  gate  on  Constitution  Hill. 

Going  through  Hyde  Park,  I  found  the  whole 
way  from  Tyburn  to  Piccadilly  (about  a  mile) 
filled  with  private  carriages,  standing  still.  Per- 
sons were  in  them  who  had  adopted  this  mode 
of  seeing  those  who  went  to  court.  Tenfold  the 
number  went  by  other  approaches,  and  every 
approach,  I  was  told,  was  thronged  with  double 
rows  of  equipages,  filled  with  spectators.  I  was 
to  be  set  down  with  the  rest  of  the  diplomatic 
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corps,  and  others  having  the  entree,  at  a  door 
assigned,  within  the  court-yard  of  the  palace. 
Arrived  in  its  vicinity,  my  carriage  was  stopped 
by  those  before  it.  Here  we  saw,  through  the 
trres  and  avenues  of  the  Park,  other  carriages 
rapidly  comi;jg  up,  in  two  regular  lines  from 
the  Horse  Guards  and  St.  James's.  Another 
line,  that  had  been  up,  was  turning  slowly  off, 
towards  the  Birdcage  Walk.  Foreigners 
agreed,  that  the  united  capitals  of  Europe 
could  not  match  the  sight.  The  horses  were 
all  in  the  highest  condition ;  and,  under  heavy 
emblazoned  harness,  seemed,  like  war-horses, 
to  move  proudly.  Trumpets  were  sounding, 
and  the  Park  and  Tower  guns  firing.  There 
were  ranks  of  cavalry  in  scarlet,  with  their 
bright  helmets,  and  jet  black  horses ;  the  same 
we  were  told,  men  and  horses,  that  had  been 
at  Waterloo. 

We  were  soon  set  down,  and  entered  the 
jl^eat  hall.  What  a  contrast !  The  day  before, 
I  had  gone  up  the  staircase  alone.  Now,  what 
did  I  see  ?  We  were  not  out  of  time,  for,  by 
appointment,  my  carriage  reached  the  palace 
with  Lord  Castlereagh's ;  but  whilst  hundreds 
were  still  arriving,  hundreds  were  endeavouring 
to  come  away.  The  staircase  branched  off  at 
the  first  landing,  into  two  arms.  It  was  wide 
enough  to  admit  a  partition,  which  was  let  in. 
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The  company  ascending,  took  one  channel ; 
those  descending,  the  other;   and  both  were 
foil.    The  whole  group  stood  motionless.    The 
openings  through  the  carved  balusters,  brought 
all  under  view  at  once,  whilst  the  paintings  on 
the  walls  heightened  the  efftct.     The  hoop 
dresses  of  the  ladies,  sparkling  with  lama ;  their 
plumes ;  their  lappets ;  the  fencifol  attitudes 
which  the  hoops  occasioned,  some  getting  out 
of  position  as   when  in  Addison's  time  they 
were  adjusted  to  shoot  a  door;   the  various 
costumes  of  the  gentlemen  as  they  stood  pi- 
nioning their  elbows,    and  holding  in  their 
swords;  the  common  hilarity,  from  the  com- 
mon dilemma;  the  bland  recognitions  passing 
between  those  above  and  below,  made  up,  alto- 
gether, an  exhibition  so  picturesque,  that  a 
painter  might  give  it  as  illustrative,  so  far,  of 
the  court  of  that  aera.    Without  pausing  to  de- 
scribe the  incidents  during  our  progress  up- 
wards,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the 
party  to  which  I  was  attached,  ar''  of  which 
Liidy  Castlereagh,  towering  in  her  bloom,  was 
the  pioneer,  reached  the  summit  of  the  stair- 
case in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  -  ^ 
Four  rooms  were  allotted  to  the  ceremony. 
In  the  second  was  the  Queen.     She  sat  on  a 
velvet  chwr  and  cushion,  a  little  raised  up. 
Near  her  were  the  Princesses,  and  Iw^  in 
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waiting;  The  general  company,  as  they  reached 
the  corridor  by  one  arm  of  the  staircase,  passed 
on  to  the  Queen.  Bowing  to  her,  they  re- 
gained it,  after  passing  through  all  the  rooms, 
by  an  outlet  that  led  to  the  other  arm ;  which 
they  descended.  When  my  wife  was  presented, 
her  Majesty  addressed  some  conversation  to 
her,  as  a  stranger.  This  she  could  not  do  to 
all,  time  not  permitting.  The  Regent  was 
there,  and  the  Royal  Family ;  cabinet  ministers 
and  their  ladies ;  foreign  ambassadors  and  mi- 
nisters with  theirs.  These,  hairing  the  entree 
remained,  if  they  chose,  in  the  room  with  the 
Queen.  A  numerous  portion  of  the  nobility 
were  present,  their  wives  and  daugbterft;  with 
others  distinguished  in  life,  though  bearing 
neither  title  nor  station.  Conversation  you 
got  as  you  could,  in  so  great  and  rich  a 
throng. 

If  the  scene  in  the  hall  was  picturesque,  the 
one  upstairs  transcended  it.  The  doors  of  the 
rooms  were  all  open.  You  saw  in  them  a 
thousand  ladies  richly  dressed.  All  the  co^ 
lours  of  nature  were  mingling  their  rays  toge^ 
ther.  It  was  the  first  occasion  of  laying  by 
mourning  for  the  Princess  Charlotte ;  so  that 
it  was  like  the  bursting  out  of  spring.  No  lady 
was  without  her  plume.  The  whole  was  ft 
waving  field  of  feathers.      Some  were  blue. 
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like  the  sky;  some  tinged  with  red;  here  you  J 
saw  violet  and  yellow  ;  there,  shades  of  gteen^^ 
But  the  most  were  like  tufts  of  snow.     The 
diamonds  encircling  them,    caught    the   sun 
through    the    windows,    and    threw   dazsling 
beams  around.     Then  the  hoops !     I  cannot 
describe  these.    They  should  be  seen.    To  see 
one  is  nothmg.    But  to  see  a  thousand— and 
their  thousand  wearers !     I  afterwards  sat  in 
the  Ambassadors'  box  at  a  coronation.     That 
sight  feded  before  this.     Each  lady  seemed  to 
rise  out  of  a  gilded  little  barricade;  or  one  of 
silvery  texture.     This,  topped  by  her  plume, 
and  the  "  face  divine "  interposing,  gave  to  the 
whole  an  effect  so  unique,  so  fraught  with  fis- 
minine  grace  and  grandeur,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  A  curtain  had  risen  to  show  a  pageant  in  an- 
other sphere.     It  was  brilliant  and  joyous. 
Those  to  whom  it  was  not  new,  stood  at  gaae 
as  I  did.    Canning  for  one.    His  fine  eye  took 
it  all  in.    You  saw  admiration  in  the  gravest 
statesmen;    Lord  Liverpool,   Huskisson,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  everybody.      I  had  akeady 
seen  in  England  signs  enough  of  opulence  and 
power.     Now  I  saw,  radiating  on  all  sidesi 
British  beauty.     My  own  country  I  believed 
was  destined  to  a  just  measure  of  the  two  first; 
and  I  had  the  inward  assurance  thi|t  my  co»n«. 
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trywomen  were  the  inheritresses  of  the  last. 
Matre  pukhrd  JUia  pukhrior.  So  appeared  the 
drawing-room  of  Queen  Charlotte. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  day  being  ended,  as 
far  as  myself  and  suite  were  concerned)  we 
sought  the  corridor  to  come  away.  In  good 
time  we  reached  the  head  of  the  descending 
channel.  Will  it  be  believed  ?  both  channels 
were  full  as  ever  of  hoops  and  plumes.  There 
was  something  in  the  spectacle  from  this  po- 
sition that  presented  a  new  image.  Positively, 
it  came  over  the  eye  like  beautiful  architec- 
ture ;  the  hoops  the  base,  the  plume  the  pin- 
nacle !  The  parts  of  this  dress  may  have  been 
incongruous;  but  the  whole  was  harmony. 
Like  Old  English  buildings,  and  Shakspeare, 
it  carried  the  feelings  with  it.  It  triumphed 
over  criticism.  We  got  down  stairs  in  about 
the  same  time  it  took  to  get  up.  As  we 
waited  in  the  hall  for  our  carriage,  military 
bands  were  playing  in  the  court-yard,  some 
mminted,  some  on  foot ;  amidst  the  strains  of 
which  we  drove  off. 

In  the  evening  I  dined  at  Lord  Castlereagh's. 
It  was  a  dinner  in  honour  of  the  birth-day* 
All  were  in  official  costume.  The  foreign 
ambassadors  and  ministers,  and  several  of  the 
English  ambassadors  at  European  courts,  at 
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home  on  leave,  were  at  it.  Among  the  topics 
was  the  beautiful  scene  of  the  morning.  All 
gave  their  voice  to  its  attractiveness.  I  will 
say  no  more  of  the  dinner.  Lord  Castlereagh. 
anxious  for  the  pleasure  of  his  guests,  diffused 
his  attentions  in  ways  to  promote  it.  We  sat 
down  at  eight,  and  rose  at  ten.  By  eleven  the 
company  dispersed. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

EMIGRATION. — LITERARY   INSTITUTIONS. — CLUBS. — ^BOOK- 
SELLERS*   SHOPS. — ST.    James's    palace. — party  at 

THE    duchess     op   CUMBERLAND'S AT   THE    RUSSIAN 

ambassador's — AT  THE    MARCHIONESS  OF   STAFFORD'S 

— AT   LORD    MELVILLE'S. THE   DUKE   OF   SUSSEX.— 

DINNER   AT   THE   MANSION   HOUSE. 

March  1,  1818.  I  receive  many  letters 
from  persons  in  England,  on  emigrating  to  the 
United  States.  The  writers  seek  information 
and  advice.  I  afford  neither.  The  bad  sub- 
jects of  Britain  we  do  not  want ;  the  good,  it 
is  no  part  of  my  province  to  be  instrumental  in 
drawing  away.  If  the  majority  of  the  appli- 
cants be  what  they  profess,  they  would  prove 
an  acquisition  to  any  new  country ;  where,  land 
being  abundant  and  labour  dear,  men  are  the 
best  imports.  One,  a  farmer,  represents  him- 
self to  have  six  thousand  pounds.  Two  of  the 
same  class  say,  that  they  each  would  carry  over 
about  half  as  much.  I  learn  that  another  of 
the  applicants,  a  manufacturer,  is  reputed  to 
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be  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds.    The  na- 
turalization laws  of  the   United   States   give 
less  encouragement  to  emigrants  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed  ;  less  than  some  of  their  citiaens 
think  wise.     For  one,  I  regard  them  as  injudi- 
cious.    They  do  not  confer  citizenship  upon 
terms  at  all  as  favourable  as  Russia  ahd  Hol- 
land have  formerly  done,  and  are  believed  to 
do  still;  as  England  did,  for  ages,  when  she 
even    offered    bounties    to    certain  classes  of 
foreigners  on  coming  to  her  shores;   and  as 
France  has  done  at  periods  when  her  popula- 
tion, in  proportion  to  her  soil,  was  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  United  States.     The  latter  re- 
quire a  full  residence  of  five  years,  with  regu- 
lations that  put  further  clogs  upon  the  pri- 

'>AI  should  fill  many  pages  were  I  to  d^M  W 
pliciitibns  of  another  description;  I  mean  fi*oin 
the  authors  of  new  projects.     One  htfs  to  im- 
proved plan  for  making  rockelts;  itoothei'thiriki 
he  has  discovered  a  mode  of  btlildirtg  shlp^ 
that  will  all  sail  alike ;  a  third  has  a  modd  of  i 
gun-carriage,  by  which  a  64-pounder  can  be 
worked  like  a  swivel ;  a  fourth  a  fire-tnabhirife 
to  explode  under  water,  with  more  destruction 
to  every  thing  above  than  Fulton's  torpedo. 
The  projectors  all  desire  patronage  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  will  go 
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over,  on  proper  encouragement  from  me.  It 
will  be  inferred,  that  if  I  leave  farmers  and 
manufacturers  to  think  and  act  for  themselves, 
I  abstain  from  all  interference  in  the  cases  of 
these  ingenious  persons.  In  truth,  we  want 
them  less.  Most  of  their  inventions  are  for 
destroying  life ;  as  if  means  enough  were  not 
known  already. 

March  2.  Visited  the  Royal  Institution  in 
Albemarle  Street.  Its  objects  are  scientific 
and  literary.  A  lecture-room,  with  apparatus, 
is  annexed^  where  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and 
Professors  Brande  and  Milligan,  deliver  lee-* 
tures.  It  has  a  large  library,  and  is  furnished 
with  the  current  periodical  publications.  I 
note  it  merely  as  one,  though  of  much  repute^ 
among  numerous  establishments  of  the  kind  in 
London.  Another  was  mentioned  to  me — the 
London  Institution  in  Moorfields— founded  a 
few  years  back,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of 
fifty  thousand  guineas,  obtained  by  subscrip- 
tion among  private  individuals  in  that  range  of 
the  city.  The  Clubs  also  have  libraries,  and 
the  periodical  works.  It  is  so  at  the  Alfred, 
which  is  near  the  Royal  Institution.  The 
Club  Houses  appear  to  be  among  the  largest 
in  tow  J,  judging  from  those  in  St.  James's 
Street.  Let  me  here  relate  what  I  heard  of 
one  of  tliem—White's— the  great  Tory  Club,  in 
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St.  James's.  Somebody  spoke  of  the  light* 
kept  burning  there  all  night :  "  Yes,"  said  a 
member,  **  they  have  not  been  out,  lehould  think, 
since  the  reign  of  Charles  JI."  The  London 
Clubs  of  the  higher  order  are  not  associations 
for  mere  conviviality,  but  for  intercourse  upon 
a  far  broader  scale ;  political,  literary,  scien- 
tific, dramatic,  and  objects  more  diversified. 
At  a  subsequent  day  I  visited  several,  and  had 
the  freedom  of  some  bestowed  upon  me.  I 
was  honoured  with  that  of  the  United  Service 
Club,  the  Travellers',  and  the  Alfred.  The 
first,  for  extent  and  completeness,  I  may  al- 
most add  splendour,  surpassed  any  that  came 
under  my  observation,  though  all  were  more  or 
less  striking.  None  of  its  members  are  below 
the  rank  of  field-officers  in  the  army,  or  cap- 
tains in  the  navy.  Through  the  good  offices 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
resorting  to  the  library  and  reading-rooms: of 
the  Royal  Institution.  My  gratitude  is  due  Ibr 
the  fecilities  accorded  to  me  at  nU  timet  for 
reading  and  consulting  books  there,  And  at*' 
tending  lectures.  ' 

I  have  been  to  several  of  the  greali  book^ 
sellers'  shops;  that  of  Payne  and  Foss  in  Pall 
Mall,  whose  collection  is  said  to  be  very  choice  i 
some  in  Paternoster  Row,  and  Lackington's,: 
comer  of  Finsbury  Square.    A  bird's-eye  view 
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of  them  shows  the  amount  of  capital  em- 
ployed in  this  great  branch  of  business,  the 
more  imposing  as  it  gives  the  ^ea  of  intellec- 
tual as  well  as  moneyed  capital.  The  mere 
external  arrangement  at  Lackington's  seemed 
the  bent,  and  I  should  have  inferred,  but  per- 
haps erroneously,  as  I  did  not  see  the  whole 
extent  of  some  in  Paternoster  Row,  that  their 
collection  was  largest.  One  of  the  firm  told 
me,  that  the  number  of  volumes  in  two  de- 
scriptions of  books,  Shakspeare  and  the  peri- 
odical writers,  amounted,  as  nearly  as  he  could 
say,  to  about  one  hundred  thousand.  I  should 
have  conjectured  that  the  entire  collection 
could  scarcely  have  fallen  short  of  a  million  of 
volumes.  Opening  cursorily  some  of  the  cata- 
logues, Lackington's  appeared  to  contain  the 
greatest  number  of  works  on  America ;  espe- 
oially  on  the  early  colonial  history  of  the 
United  States.  The  catalogues  are  made  out 
with  great  eaxe*  uid  give  the  prices.  They 
formed  well-sized  octavo  volumes.  Lacking- 
tons  ran  on  to  a  thousand  pages. 

Of  books,  we  expect  catalogues.  But  it 
is  much  the  habit  of  English  shopkeepers 
generally  to  have  printed  lists  of  their  arti- 
cleSii  Stepping  into  a  large  hardware-shop, 
the:  fn^iietor  handed  me  a  stout  pamphlet 
which  presented  his  whole  assortment  in  print. 
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with  the  price,  annexed  to  each  item,  n* 
matter  how  minate.  Haberdasher,  .end  out 
r^Hnventories  in  print  and  the  de«ler.^  a 
thoiMand  other  thing,  their..  The«  packeto 
*r  to  my  hou«>  in  I  know  not  what  qua,., 
^y  t  to  the  advantage  of  the  paper-maker, 
,^oV;.rinter.  and  other  handicraa.  m  the  .ys- 

"Mir^^^W^t  the  evening  Wore  U.t  to 
a  party  at  the  DuchcM  of  Cumberland..  St. 

'"TW^It^ong  the  olde.t  buUding.  in  L»- 
don.  1  tp""*""  »-  '^  '"^  »  fortre».lAe 
Bp~arM.«..    To  wha..  order  it  belong,  would 

ptte  But  the  very  confusion  in  it.  plan,  with 
S.ltiquity,  and  the  .entinel.  pacmg  day  and 
ISfTuUt,  minister  to  the  fiwy.  r^m 
Amends  for  it.  wM.t  of  good  architecture.  So 
Z  om=.who.  unaccustomed  t»  the^«f  *  of 
erece.  that  go  fcr  back  into  tune.  to*.  Av 
Ae  ingredient  which  «>iae.  mpat  ,,poalm||ffl» 

*^  W^ve  mider  a  gatehouse  leadin,5|<»  f 
paved  court-yard.  Here  we  were  i«t  *»wn 
K  entrant  to  the  Duke  of  C«n.Mw4  J 
apartment..  Directed  by  »rvant.  who  h^ 
^  way.  we  pa^ed  up  to  the  room,  of  en- 
te^nm^nt.  The  company  wa.  not  very  large. 
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In  a  rich  arm-chair,  sat  the  Prince  tiegent 
on  one  side  of  him  the  Duchess  of  Cum  hi 
land,  on  the  other  the  Marchioness  of  Hvf 
ford.  The  rest  of  the  company  stood.  When 
we  entered,  all  were  listening  to  music.  Mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family,  cabinet  ministerst  the 
foreign  ambassadors,  with  their  respective 
ladies,  and  others,  formed  the  groups.  I  ob- 
served among  them  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Sir 
William  Scott,  and  Mr.  Canning.  On  a  pause 
in  the  music,  there  was  conversation.  The 
Duchess  of  Cumberland  spoke  kindly  of  my 
country,  and  individuals  belonging  to  it ;  par- 
ticularly Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams,  whom  she  had 
known  at  the  court  of  Berlin.  The  Duke 
talked  to  me  of  the  United  States,  embracing 
in  his  inquiries,  language ;  with  a  desire  to 
learn  how  fkr,  if  at  all,  we  fell  into  changes  in 
idiom  or  ptonunciation  from  the  parent  stock, 
'rhkd  introductions  to  several  persons. 
M^ilift  in  conversation  with  the  Earl  of  Hard- 
^itike,  a  gentleman  stood  within  a  few  paces. 
I  did  not  know  him.  On  separating  from 
Lord  Hardwicke,  he  advanced  towards  me, 
^EijrSog,'  **  I'm  going  to  bring  a  bill  into  Par- 
likM(6iit,  making  it  indictable  in  any  stranger. 
Whether  ambassador  from  a  republic,  kingdom, 
or 'popedom,  ever  to  leave  his  card  without  his 
address'  iipon  it :  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Rush, 
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how  do  you  do?  I've  been  trying  to  find  you 
everywhere  —  I'm  Lord  Erskine."  In  this 
manner  commenced  my  acquaintance  with  this 
gifted  man.  There  was  no  one  in  England  of 
whose  fame  I  had  oftener  heard,  or  whom  I 
more  desired  to  know.  He  continued  —  "  I 
had  a  letter  for  you  from  my  brother,  the  Earl 
of  Buchan,  but  you  made  me  carry  it  so  long 
in  my  pocket  that  I  lost  it ;  it  had  no  secrets  ; 
it  was  only  to  congratulate  you  on  your  ar- 
rival ;  he  was  long  a  correspondent  and  friend 
of  your  fiither's,  and  wants  to  transfer  his  feel* 
ings  to  you,  that's  all ;  so  you  can  write  to  him 
as  if  you  had  received  it."  I  assured  him  of 
my  gratification  at  meeting  him,  and  made  the 
due  apcdogies  for  the  omission  on  my  card. 
He  inquired  for  President  Monroe,  Mr.  Pink- 
ney,  and  others  ;  said  he  had  always  loved  the 
United  States,  and  hoped  to  visit  them  yet,  as  he 
was  an  old  sailor  and  cared  nothing  for  storms. 
Such  was  his  sprightly  strain.  He  must  have 
been  seventy,  or  near  it ;  but,  as  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  said,  he  illustrated  the  fable  of  youth: 
peeping  through  the  mask  of  age.  It  was  ai 
treat  to  see  so  much  genius  with  so  much  play*' 
fulness;  such  a  social  flow  from  one. whose 
powerful  eloquence  had  been  felt  by  the  Eng^ 
lish  natiim,  and  helped  to  change,  on  some, 
fundamental  points,  the  English  law.    He  saun^ ' 
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tered  about  witli  mc  and  looked  at  the  paint- 
ings. There  was  a  full-length  likeness  of 
George  II.  another  of  George  III.  and  one 
of  Mary  of  Scots  ;  a  "  Royal  jade,"  he  feared, 
"  but  very  pretty."  We  ended  in  a  room  at 
the  extremity  of  the  suite,  where  was  a  table 
set  out  with  golden  urns  for  tea,  and  other 
light  refreshments  ;  to  which  those  went  who 
were  inclined.  At  one  o'clock  we  came  away. 
The  music  was  by  professional  performers. 
Not  only  are  the  first  musical  talents  of  Eng- 
land engaged  for  private  entertainments  at 
houses  of  distinction,  but  the  best  from  Italy, 
France,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent ;  the 
Fodors,  the  Pastas,  the  Ambrogettis,  the  Cata« 
lanis,  who  may  always  be  seen  in  London. 

March  10.  Dined  at  the  Russian  Ambassa- 
dor's. This  distinguished  diplomatist  is  p.nder- 
stood  to  enjoy  in  a  high  degree  the  good-will 
of  his  sovereign,  and  by  all  other  titles  is  pro- 
minent in  official  and  court  circles.  To  the 
social  assemblages  of  each,  the  Princess  Lieven, 
his  lady,  brings  dignity,  intelligence,  and  grace. 
From  the  embassy,  we  experienced  at  all  times 
the  kindness  in  unison  with  the  good  relations 
subsisting  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia.  The  guests  consisted  of  the  dijdo- 
madic  corps,  their  wives,  and  some  other 
foreigners.     General  conversation  was  kept  up 
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at  table,  and  revived  in  smaller  circles  in  the 
drawing-rooms  afterwards.        y/   tM  to    v<orr4 

I  had  some  with  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
from  Naples.  He  directed  it  to  the  affairs  of 
the  United  States.  Of  their  commerce  and 
marine  he  had  been  observant,  particularly  in 
the  Mediterranean.  With  the  interests  of  the 
countries  on  this  sea,  he  seemed  familiar.  He 
had  been  minister  at  Constantinople;  his 
father  had  been  in  the  same  post  before  him, 
and  now,  it  was  filled  by  his  son.  He  asked  if 
my  Government  did  not  contemplate  opening 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  Porte,  which 
led  us  to  talk  of  the  commerce  of  the  Black 
Sea.  He  doubted  if  we  could  derive  benefit 
from  it,  unless  as  carriers,  should  we  even  be 
admitted  there.  All  that  we  desired*  I  said, 
was  the  opportunity.  The  nations  to  whom 
it  was  open  were,  he  said,  Russia,  Au^tri^t 
England,  and  France.  Naples  e|ijoyed  'it>»(^t; 
she  was  unwilling  to  pay  whlM;!  tlM^i^Pomrl^^f* 
Constantinople  asked.  '^7fiR'f 

Prince  Lieven  expressed  to  me  his  hope, 
that  the  late  appointment  by  the  Empei^Qri  ^ 
Mr.  Poletticca  as  Minister  Plenipotentiapry^ifc^ 
the  United  States,  would  improve  the  ^an^w^ 
stap  between  our  two  countries.  Ijoined^jil^ 
the  hope;  the  more,  as  Mr.  Poletticca  J^SK^ 
been  favourably  known  in  the  Unit^  .S|atf9 
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since  the  days  of  Count  Pahlen's  mission.  He 
spoke  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  respect  in  which 
he  was  lield  when  minister  in  Russia.  I  said, 
that  his  titles  to  respect  at  home  had  been  in- 
creased by  his  correspondence  whilst  at  St. 
Petersburgh.  Here  I  stated,  that  in  1811  and 
1812  his  despatches  relating  to  the  great 
movements  in  Europe,  were  frequent  and  full ; 
that  he  proved  himself  master  of  them  alh 
anticipating  the  political  combinations,  and 
military  results  of  that  era,  with  remarkable 
precision;  above  all,  confidently  predicting 
the  failure  of  Napoleon's  grand  expedition  to 
Moscow,  from  the  roused  and  warlike  patriot- 
ism  of  Russia,  and  her  abundant  resources. 
Such  had  been  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  com- 
munications. They  were  on  the  archives  of 
the  American  government,  as  monuments  of 
the  writer  s  capacity  to  handle  public  affairs  of 
magnitude,  with  judgment  and  forecast.  The 
Ambassiador  heard  with  satisfaction  my  nar- 
rative. 

"Mlirch  12.  Last  night  we  were  at  the  Mar- 
cfaionieBt  of  Stafford's.  The  rooms  were  full. 
The  Prince  Regent,  Royal  family,  many  of  the 
nobiKty,  and  others  thronged  them.  It  was 
past  elevien  when  we  arrived  ;  yet  fresh  names 
were  every  moment  announced.  All  were  in 
black  under  an  order  for  a  new  Court  mourn- 
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ing  for  the  late  King  of  Sweden,  Charles  XHI. ; 
who  however  did  not  die  king,  Bernadotte — 
the  remnant  of  Napoleon's  royal  creations- 
occupying  the  Swedish  throne.  The  rooms 
abounded  in  ornamental  articles.  The  paint- 
ings commanded  admiration.  Under  light 
judiciously  disposed,  they  made  a  magnificent 
appearance.  There  is  said  to  be  no  such 
private  collection  in  Europe.  It  comprehends 
the  productions  of  the  jBrst  masters  of  the  dif- 
ferent schools.  A  considerable  number  are 
from  the  Orleans  collection,  procured  in 
Frane^  by  the  late  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  from 
whom  the  estates  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford  in 
part  descend.  These  works  of  genius  glowing 
from  every  part  of  the  walls,  formed  of  them- 
selves a  high  attraction  had  the  evening 
afforded  no  others .  t:  -  *  m  ^ .  t  ■ .    -g^ 

It  was  the  beginning  of  manyK^pitaHties 
we  had  from  this  family.  The  Mbrquk  is 
known  to  his  country  by  the  public  cliaraetchr 
his  peerage  ^ves  him,  and  the  posts  he  has 
filled.  The  Marchioness  is  not  less  known  by 
her  rank ;  for  she  is  of  the  oldest  of  the  reiilni. 
But  this  is  adventitious.  She  is  known  by  her 
cultivated  mind,  her  taste  in  the  arts,  her 
benevolence  to  her  tenantry,  by  virtoes  unos- 
tentatious and  refined,  that  commend  her  <to 
the  love  of  domestic  and  social  circles^  and 
endear  her  name  to  strangers. 
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Mai'ch  17.  Dined  at  Lord  Melville's.  Lord 
and  Lady  Melville,  Lord  and  Lady  Mulgrave, 
Lord  Keith,  the  Ambassador  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  Danish  Minister  and  Lady,  Mr. 
Barrow,  and  a  few  more,  made  the  party. 

The  Polar  expedition  was  talked  of.  The 
prevailing  opinion  was  against  its  success,  but 
Mr.  Barrow  stood  up  for  it.  For  every  doubt, 
man  of  genius  like,  he  had  a  solution,  often  in 
veins  of  pleasantry.  I  learned  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  article  on  this  subject  in  the 
thirty-fifth  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
which  everybody  had  read  with  pleasure,  at 
least.  Lord  Melville  said,  that  nothing  would 
be  omitted  by  the  Admiralty  to  ensure  success 
to  the  expedition,  as  far  as  equipment  was 
ooncemed ;  but  I  saw  that  he  was  not  sanguine 
as  to  results.  n^»!nn' 


g<)_  I  eommended  some  delicious  oranges  on  the 
taUe.  His  lordship  asked  if  we  had  them  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  southern  parts,  I 
replied;  in  other  parts  we  got  them  from  the 
West  Indies.  Copying  Mr.  Barrow's  good 
vein  I  said,  that  those  from  the  English  Islands 
would  have  a  better  relish  if  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment would  allow  us  to  bring  them  in  our 
own  ships  1  In  the  same  spirit  his  lordship 
answered,  that,  for  one,  he  would  be  most 
happy  to  contribute  to  our  enjoyments;  but 
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must  hear'  whal   Lord   Castlereagh   had   to 

In  tbe  dining-room  hung  the  original  paint- 
ings of  the  places  seen  by  Cook  in  his  voyages. 
In  the  hall  was  one  of  Duncan's  victory  over 
the  Dutch  off  Camperdown.  I  asked  if  there 
was  no  collection  in  England  representing,  in 
historical  series,  the  victories  of  the  nation 
gained  in  fleets,  beginning  with  those  in 
Cromwell's  time.    His  lordship  said,  none. 

In  the  drawu^room  was  a  large  vase  of 
alabaster  -about  eight  feet  high,  and  of  the 
finest  pvoportions.     It  stood  before  a  mirror. 
On  the- exterior  sur&ce,  the  wh<de  story  of 
LucBetiaiwas  represented  in  figures  of  demi- 
r^lievo*     The  work  was  exquisite.     The  vase 
was   fliuminated    inside,    and   cast   soft^ied 
shades  through  the  room.    By  the  reflections 
of  the  mirror,  all  the  figures,  though  on  a 
spherical  surfiice,  came  under  tho  eye  at  once. 
This  elassic  and  beautiful  ornament,  which  the 
siae  of  the  room  displayed  to  the  bestadvan**^ 
tags,  had  been  imported  from  Flovenoe.    Eiig^ 
land^  though  carrying  the  manufiictnring  art» 
to  so  high  a  pitch,  is  filled  with  the  costly^ 
productions  of  other  parts  of  the  world  ;i|ihei 
porcelain,  the  silk  damasks,  the  oiwmohi,  ufti 
France ;  the  finest  works  in  marble  firom  Italy ?> 
the  table-imen  of  Holland  and  Saxony;  lihe^. 
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lace  of  Flanders ;  the  gems,  the  cashmeres,  of 
India.  No  amount  of  duty  shuts  out  such 
articles  from  her  opident  classes.  Their  very 
costliness  brings  them  into  demand. 

March  18.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  visited  me. 
He  had  called  when  I  was  out.  Seeing  the 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  Almack's,  he  fixed 
to-day  for  calling  again.  I  stayed  at  home  to 
receive  him. 

An  ardour  for  constitutional  liberty  pervaded 
his  conversation.  It  rose  sometimes  to  an  elo- 
quent boldness.  I  had  not  been  prepared  for 
quite  as  much  in  a  prince  of  the  blpocl,  and 
prized  it  the  more.  Passing  in  review  some  of 
the  spe^ers  in  parliament,  he  specially  com- 
mended Lords  Grey,  Holland,  Lansdowne, 
Or^iville,  and  Erskine;  and,  of  the  House 
of  Commons, -— Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Mr. 
Brougham,  and  Sir  James  Macintosh. 

Gibbon  was  mentioned.  He  thought  highly 
of  his' historical  research,  but  preferred  Addi- 
son's irtyle.  The  latter  never  tired.  It  was 
adaptied  to  all  subjects.  He  spoke  of  Mr. 
AdaBis>  called  him  his  friend,  said  he  had 
known  him  on  the  Continent,  where,  as  in 
Enj^aiud^  he  was  esteemed  by  all  to  whom 
he  was  known.  In  paying  a  tribute  to  his  ta- 
lents, he  mentioned  his  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages.jt  ^  ' 
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-  rt  The  French  was  spoken  of  as  the  language 
of  conversation  in  Europe.  His  Royal  High- 
ness said,  that  he  would  not  perhaps  object  to 
this,-  as  it  was  established  ;  but  when  used  as 
the  language  of  state  papers  and  treaties, 
he  was  disposed  to  make  a  quaere.  The  French 
was  acquired  by  foreigners  with  sufficient  pre- 
cision for  conversation,  and  general  purposes 
of  literature ;  but  in  drawing  up  treaties, 
where  the  employment  of  words  in  their  nicest 
shades  of  meaning  was  often  of  national  mo> 
mentj  he  who  wrote  in  his  native  language  had 
an  advantage ;  and  however  slight,  it  was 
enough  to  lay  the  practice  open  to  objection. 
He  would  suggest  as  a  remedy,  that  teeaties 
and  other  solemn  state  papers,  to  which  two  or 
more  nations  were  parties,  should  be  drawn  up 
in  Latin.  This  would  put  modern  nations 
upon  a  par.  Each  would  stand  upon  the 
scholarship  of  their  public  men^  It  wras  to 
this  effect  he  spoke.  I  thought  it  in '  the  na^ 
tural  feeling  of  an  English  praice.  r  t , ,  .  i  < , 
i^'The  language  of  France  has  been  diffused 
by  her  social  manners,  the  merit  of  her  writert, 
the  exile  of  her  protestants,  and  the  power 
of  her  monarchy.  Some  of  these  influences 
are  past.  Others  are  shared  by  oonteml- 
porary  nations.  Is  it  right  that  the  mono- 
poly of  her  language  should  last  for  ever?  rt 
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would  foe  much  inclined  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness's  remedy,  if  there  were  no  other,  though 
open  to  difficulty,  perhaps,  from  modern  terms 
of  art.  But  I  venture  upon  the  suggestion  of 
another.  Let  the  language  most  likely  to  be 
predominant  throughout  Christendom,  be  the 
common  vehicle  of  Christendom.  If  a  living 
language  is  to  be  adopted  at  all,  this  would 
be  the  fairest  test.  The  European  dominions 
of  Britain  have  a  population  of  upwards  of 
twenty-two  millions ;  the  United  States  count 
more  than  twelve,  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  latter,  or  numerous  co- 
lonies of  the  former.  Here  is  enough  to  au- 
thorize the  belief,  that,  already,  there  are  more 
persons  to  whom  English  is  the  vernacular 
tongue  than  French;  and  that  it  is  destined 
to  gain,  not  only  upon  the  French,  but  Ger- 
man/^nish,  and  all  others.  There  is  ano- 
ther i«ct  more  applicable.  The  foreign  com- 
merce of  Britain  and  that  of  the  United  States 
conjointly,  exceed  that  of  all  Europe.  This 
serves,  at  the  present  day,  to  send  forth  the 
English  tonf^ne  more  extensively  to  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  than  the  French,  or  any  of 
Christendom.  Malherbe  asserted  the  rights  of 
hn  native  language  so  strenuoudy  against  all 
foreign  usurpation,  that  he  gained  at  the 
French  court   the  appellation  of  "  ti/rant  qf 
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w&rtk  and  spllables.**  Very  well,  in  a  French- 
man !  But  if  treaties  and  all  other  interna- 
tional papers  are  always  to  be  written  in 
French  words  and  syllables,  what  becomes  of 
the  equal  independence  of  English  words  and 
syllables?  The  French  are  too  just  to  dis- 
parage the  language  of  Milton,  and  Newton, 
and  Locke ;  and  why  should  they  insist  upon 
the  perpetual  preference  of  their  own  ?  or 
rather  why  should  England  acquiesce  ? 

His  Rorjral  Highness,  it  must  be  added,  is 
himself  an  excellent  linguist.  To  his  know- 
ledge of  the  classics,  he  adds  German,  Italian, 
Frendi,  Hebrew^  and  it  may  be  others,  of 
which  I  am  not  informed.  '^'^ 

March  SS.  Dined  at  the  Lord  Mayor's.  It 
was  not  Zore?  Mayor's  Day,  but  a  city  enter- 
tainment always  given  on  Easter  Monday,  at 
the  Mansion-house.  This  edifice  is  sometimes 
called  the  City  palace.  In  size^  it  reseinbles 
one^  and  in  some  points  of  architecture ;  but 
is  badly  situated,  close  by  the  Bank  and  BbykI 
Exchange.  The  streets  are  so  narrow,  yoU 
can  see  it  but  in  part,  and  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  carriages  approach  it  at  all.  Throilglk  th^ 
courtesy  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  diplomatic 
corps  are  annually  invited  to  this  entertain^i- 
ment.  It  is  a  gratifying  one  to  them,  for  thcy 
see  at  it,  the  image  of  a  powerful  class  in  the 
empire ;  the  commercial  class. 
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The  Royal  Dukes,  some  of  the  nobility,  and 
persons  in  station,  were  present.  These,  with 
the  diplomatic  corps,  occupied  seats  in  a  half 
circle  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  room, 
on  an  elevation  or  dais.  The  tables  in  the 
area  below,  were  filled  with  the  opulent  citi- 
zens  of  liondon.  It  was  a  line  sight.  They 
might  be  taken  as  a  representative  body  from 
the  great  ocean  of  mercantile  wealth  between 
Temple-bar  and  London-bridge.  The  room 
was  the  Egyptian  hall,  of  ample  dimensions 
and  brilliantly  lighted.  A  band  played  as  we 
entered.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress 
were  side  by  side  in  the  centre  of  the  half 
circle,  at  the  top  of  the  dais;  the  latter 
in  a  full  court-dress.  By  her  position; she 
faced  the  whole  company  ;  a  trying  situation, 
whicl;!  she  bore  with  grace.  After  all  the 
courses  were  over,  toasts  were  given,  the  first 
I  had  heard  in  England.  Music  was  kept  up^ 
the  song  rose,  and  every  thing  ministered  to 
the  festive  feeling.  On  one  side  of  me  was  Sir 
benjamin  Bloomfield.  At  intervals  we  con- 
yerse4»  It  was  principally  of  the  United  States. 
He  s^ke  in  a  very  friendly  spirit ;  urging  the 
b$^n#ilt  to  both  countries  of  mutual  good-will 
and  ^good  offices.  I  listened  the  more,  as  he 
yra?i  Private  Secretary  to  the  Prince  Regent. 

Jll^e  entertainment  closed  with  a  ball   in 
another  part  of  the  building.     Throughout  the 
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rooms,  were  insignia  of  the  commerce  and 
riches  of  London  from  an  ancient  day.  The 
nation  that  commands  the  trade  of  the  world, 
said  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  commands  its  riches, 
and  consequently  the  world  itself.  Whether 
the  saying  be  true  or  not,  the  policy,  the  laws, 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  English,  attest  that 
they  never  forget  it. 
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VISIT   TO    MR.  WEST. — DINNER   AT    MR.  LITTLETON'S — AT 

LORD  HOLLAND'S A    DAY   AT   DEPTFORD  AND  GREEN* 

WICH. — DINNER  AT  THE  AUSTRIAN  AMBASSADOR'S — 
AT  EARL  BATHURST'S. — MARRIAGE  OF  THE  PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH. — DINNER  AT  LORD  BAGOT's. 

March  26,  1818.  Visited  Mr.  West,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy.  I  found  him 
with  his  pencil  in  his  hand. 

The  most  curious  piece  in  his  collection, 
was  one  painted  when  he  was  eight  years  old. 
It  was  small,  and  very  imperfect,  he  said  ;  but 
added,  that  the  primary  colours,  blue,  red,  and 
yellow,  were  so  justly  blended^ that  he  could 
not  improve  that  part  of  the  work.  On  ask- 
ing if  he  had  any  previous  instruction  that  en- 
abled him  to  go  right  in  so  important  a  par- 
ticular,  he  replied,  no  ;  he  could  no  more  say 
how  his  judgment  had  been  formed  to  it,  than 
how  he  learned  his  mother  tongue. 

The  piece  to  which  he  pointed  with  most 
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interest,  was  the  **  Continence  of  Scipio."  It 
had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  him  into 
notice,  forty  years  before.  George  III.  sent 
for  it,  and  kept  it  for  some  time  at  his  palace. 
At  his  Majesty's  request,  he  had  painted  a 
series  of  historical  pieces,  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment. They  were  at  Windsor — to  be  put  up 
in  a  chapel  the  King  contemplated  building. 

The  number  of  pieces  in  his  rooms  was  very 
great.  He  had  been  computing  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  gallery,  to  contain  all  he  had  ever 
painted.  He  found  that  it  would  require  one 
four  hundred  feet  long,  fifty  broad,  and  forty 
high.  The  piece  from  Lear,  in  the  Academy 
of  Arts  at  Philadelphia,  was,  he  said,  among 
those  with  the  execution  of  which  he  had  been 
best  satisfied.  I  spoke  of  his  "  Christ  healing 
the  sick,"  in  the  hospital  at  Philadelphia,  re- 
marking how  highly  it  was  prized ;  all  the  town 
had  flocked  to  see  it.  He  spoke  of  a  criticism 
upon  it  in  Philadelphia,  that  had  come  under 
his  notice;  saiH  it  was  written  in  a  scholar- 
like manner,  and  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  He  knew  not  the  author,  nor 
^x>uld  I  inform  him. 

This  eminent  and  venerable  artist  was  then 
near  eighty.  A  native  American,  bom  near 
Philadelphia,  he  adverted  to  scenes  of  his  early 
life.     I  was  enabled  to  understand  some  of 
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his  local  allusions.  His  patriarchal  look  and 
character  gave  me  something  of  the  filial  feel- 
ing.  What  am  I  to  do,  I  asked,  as  our  con- 
versation  proceeded,  to  be  able  to  judge  of 
•  paintings  ?  Wherever  I  go,  I  meet  with  them ; 
in  palaces,  private  houses,  everywhere ;  en- 
gravings rest  in  portfolios ;  I  see  nothing  but 
the  works  of  your  art,  and  all  persons  appear 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  them;  I  the  rather 
ask,  as  there  is  a  growing  taste  for  the  arts  in 
the  United  States ;  Republics  have  been  cele- 
brated for  them ;  we  cherish  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  our  lot.  He  replied  that  he  believed 
he  could  not  do  better,  than  name  to  me  the 
discourses  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Those 
productions,  I  said,  but  increased  my  despair ; 
we  knew  them  in  Philadelphia ;  they  were  in- 
genious, profound ;  but  what  a  universe  they 
opened ! — ^wider  than  the  poets  in  Rasselas ;  it 
was  boundless ;  all  kind  of  knowledge  was  ne- 
cessary to  the  painter;  and  could  we,  with 
less,  and  without  superadding  the  practice  of 
the  eye,  become  judges  of  painting?  He 
agreed  that  the  art  was  boundless ;  said  that 
he  every  day  saw  something  to  learn  in  it; 
told  the  anecdote  of  the  clergyman  who 
preached  one  of  Sir  Joshua's  discourses  from 
the  pulpit,  omitting  technical  words,  as  a  proof 
of  its  foundation   in  the  principles  of  man's 
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general  nature,  and  admitted  that  it  could 
only  be  successfully  studied  in  conjunction 
with  practice;  in  other  words,  that  the  eye 
could  not  gain  a  quick  or  sure  perception  of 
beauties  and  defects,  but  by  familiarity  with 
the  best  models.  I  said,  it  was  this  which  gave 
to  the  English  their  facilities;  foreign  travel 
was  so  common  with  them,  that  they  saw  the 
best  models  abroad,  and  then  kept  the  eye  in 
practice  at  home ;  the  Vatican,  the  Louvre, 
the  Museum  at  the  Hague,  the  galleries  of 
Sans  Souci,  the  collections  in  the  Low  Countries 
and  Spain,  persons  whom  you  met  every  day, 
had  more  or  less  seen.  It  was  somewhat  the 
same  with  books  of  travels.  If  you  alluded  to 
the  latest  in  France,  a  gentleman  by  your  side 
had  been  over  the  ground,  and  knew  more 
than  the  book ;  if  you  spoke  of  the  Coliseum 
or  St.  Peter's,  half  the  compiany  had  been  at 
Rome ;  and  so  of  other  places.  He  replied 
that  it  was  true.  Englishmen  travelled  a  great- 
deal;  all  did  not  bring  back  useful  informal 
tion  in  the  arts,  but  so  many  went  abroad,  that 
the  number  was  still  great  who  did;  hence 
there  were  more  good  judges  of  painting  in 
Ebgland,  than  good  painters;  it  was  .rare  to 
meet  with  a  person  of  leisure  and  fortune  who 
had  not  visited  Italy  and  France,  if  not  more 
countries ;  England  also  contained  more  paint- 
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ings  than  any  other  country,  not  in  public  de- 
positories, for  there  were  none  worth  speaking 
of,  but  in  private  houses ;  the  rich  bought  up 
the  best  upon  the  Continent,  wherever  to  be 
had ;  he  would  be  glad  to  point  out  the  private 
collections ;  those  of  Lord  Stafford  and  Lord 
Grosvenor  stood  at  the  head,  but  there  were 
others  scattered  about  town,  and  all  over  the 
country.     He  invited  me  to  cdl,  whenever  I 
had  an  hour  to  throw  away,  and  saunter  through 
his  own  collection,  for  all  that  it  mi^t  be 
worth  to  me,  saying  that  he  would  saunter 
with  me,  being  always  at  home.    It  was  thus 
that  he  received  and  talked  to  me.    Once  there 
was  a  tear,   that   the   early  recollections  of 
his  native  land  seemed  to  have  drawn  down. 
I  felt  in  his  fame  the  interest  of  a  country- 
man.   In  his  whole  manner  there  was  a  cor- 
diality which  also  inspired  personal  attachment 
even  in  a  first  interview.    As  often  as  I  saw 
him  afterwards,  it  was  with  renewed  pleasure 
and  advantage;  but  it  was  not  long,  before  I 
was  summoned  to  beftr  his  pall. 

March  27.  We  were  entertained  at  dinner 
by  Mr.  and  Lady  Sarah  Lyttelton.  Mr.  Lyt^ 
telton  is  in  Parliament,  and  heir  presumptive 
to  Hagley,  with  the  title  of  its  possessor.  I 
spoke  of  the  letters  in  the  name  of  one  of  his 
famify.    He  said  it  was  an  admitted  point  that 
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they  had  not  heen  written  by  Lord  Lyttelton. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  at  table.    The  news- 
men had  been  blowing  horns  on  a  false  ru- 
mour of  Bonaparte's  death.    «  When  that  hap- 
pens," mid  Sir  Humphrey,  «*  Europe  will  fly 
up,  compression  being  off."  We  had  also  Lady 
Davy,  Miss  Fanshawe,   Earl  Spencer,  Lord 
Folkstone,  and  Mr.  Luttrel.    There  was  a  flow 
of  conversation  that  gives  charm  to  a  dinner- 
party ;  our  reception  having  been  as  friendly 
as  courteous  by  this  accomplished  pair. 

March  29.  Dined  at  Lord  Holland's.  His 
Lordship  and  Lady  HoUand,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  Lord  Morpeth,  Lord  Maitland, 
^r  James  Macintosh,  and  Mr.  Tiemey,  were 
of  the  eompany. 

ti  Lord  Holland  spoke  of  the  instituticob  <sf 
the  Iifnited  States.    Our  system,  he  said.  \ 
ipsaved  suited  to  our  circumstances;  he  hoi^cl 
iwe  would  not  put  it  to  risk  by  a  fondness  for 
[pat  I  was  there  no  fear  that  the  excitements 
apt  to  arise  under  popular  forms,  and  the  cou- 
rage that  springs  from  freedom,  mi^t  make 
m  prone  to  war?    I  replied,  that  our  reliance 
was  in  the  checks^hich  our  constitution  raised 
yHjj,  and  cW^,  that  the  people,  who  must  fuf- 
*|«irom  wpur,  were  the  power  who  akm^  by 
|$ieii\  r«pr«»w*atives,  could  dechure   it.    He 
bore  testimony  to  the  merit  of  President  Mw- 
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roe,  whoni  he  had  known  in  personal  and  offi- 
cial rdfttions,  saying  that  in  such  hands  ovtt 
Republic,  as  far  as  depended  on  the  chiefs 
magistrate,  might  always  be  considered  safe. 

I  asked  Sir  James  Macintosh,  when  we  were 
to  be  favoured  with  the  history  the  public  had 
been  led  to  hope  he  was  preparing.     He  spoke 
doubtfully.     Hume  was  mentioned.    He  could 
not  always  agree  with  him,  he  said,  but  com- 
mended the  general  spirit  of  his  history ;  the 
whole,  indeed,  was  masterly;  the  best  portion, 
thit  which  comprised  the  reigns  of  th6  Tudors, 
particulariy  Elizabeth's.    He  spoke  of  Robert- 
son  and  Gibbon;  both  were  careful  inquirers 
into  facts;   Gibbon's  research  was  profound, 
but  he  saw  objections  to  his  style.    He  spoke 
of  Frahklin's  style  with  nothing  but  praise*    It 
was  more  than  pure;  it  was  classic.    It  was 
neither  the  style  of  Addison  nor  Swift ;  it  ht4 
the  simplicity  of  theirs,  but  an  original  and 
graceful  playfulness  not  carried  too  fai^,  which 
neither  of  the  others  had  in  so  great  a  degree. 
Lord  Holland  asked  if  it  could  be  true  that 
his  works,  and  especially  his  style,  were  not 
popular  in  the  United  States ;  he  had  seen  late 
publications  seeming  to  point  that  way.    My 
own  knowledge  and  observation,  I  said,  #ould 
lead  me  to  a  different  conclusion  as  to  the 
opinidns  of  my  countrymen.  ■♦i  fi'»wl' 
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/'Holland  House,  where  we  dined,  four  miles 
from  London,  is  a  veneraUe  building.  Among 
other  associations  th&t  ^  with  it,  is  the  name 
of  Addison.^  He  lived  h^e,  after  his  marriage 
to  the  Countess  of  Warwick.  After  dinner  we 
weikt  into  ^th(^  room  that  had  been  his  library, 
it 'is  now  Lord  HoUand's.  It  is  very  long. 
Addismi  was  not  happy  in  his  marriage;  and 
the  jocose  tradition  is,  that  he  kept  his  bottle 
af.  tioch  end  of  the  room,  so  that  in  his  walks 
backwards  and  forwards  he  might  take  a  glass 
at  each!  It  was  in  this  room  he  wrote  his 
despatches  when  Secretary  <^  State.  The  Spec- 
tator being  mentioned.  Sir  James  said,  that  it 
had  lost  it»  value  as  a  book  of  instruction,  but 
a»  la  standard  of  style  would  airways  last.  I 
listened  with  interest  to  these  and  other  re- 
ttarkiS' from  him.  His  speeches  and  writings, 
ic»d  'on  the  banks  of  the  Dekware  as  those  of 
the  Thames,  had  taught  me  to  regard  his  mind 
tap  kindred  to  Barkers;  the  same  elementary 
power ;  the  same  application  of  the  philosophy 
6f  politkis  and  jurisprudence  to  practical  oc- 
eurrenoes;  the  same  use  of  history  never  hea- 
vily but  fdways  happily  brought  in  ;  the  same 
Siptitude  foir  embellishment,  not  so  gorgeous, 
but  always  chaste ;  the  same  universal  wisdom. 
^/^I  resumed  the  topic  o^-  his  history.  I  said, 
that  when  he  got  to  the  American  revolution 
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we  should,  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  open 
his  pages  with  peculiar  interest.  That  we 
believed  the  full  and  proper  account  of  it  had 
not  yet  gone  forth  to  the  world ;  that  among 
us  were  still  left  a  few  who  were  contemporairy 
with  it ;  their  minds  were  the  repositories  of 
facts  and  reflections  which,  if  not  rescued  in 
time,  would  perish.  I  instanced  particularly, 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  elder  Adams.  The  life 
of  each  hung  by  a  thread;  but  their  faculties 
were  unimpaired.  If  he  thought  it  worth 
while  to  embark  in  a  correspondence  with  these 
fathers  of  our  country,  who,  like  himself,  could 
have  no  object  but  truth,  I  would  be  happy  to 
be  the  medium  of  its  commencement.  Some 
light  he  might  hope  to  glean ;  and  if,  examin- 
ing also  for  himself,  he  should  find  it  the  light 
of  truth,  would  it  not  be  worthy  of  both  na^ 
tions  to  establish  this  part  of  their  common 
history,  on  a  basis  that  both  might  approve? 
He  cau^t  at  the  suggestion,  and  followed  it 
up  with  inquiries,  saying  he  would  avail  him- 
self of  it.  But  it  was  not  acted  upon.  I  do 
not  believe  the  omission  arose  ifroiip  any  di- 
minished sense  of  the  value  of  the  aid  he  would 
probably  have  derived ;  but  other  causes.  His 
parliamentary  engagements  took  up  much  of 
his  time ;  those  at  the  India  College  had  their 
claims ;  and  shall  I  add,  as  another  and  natural 
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hiadranoe,  the  daims  of  daily  society  upon  him 
in  the  highest  spheres,  uniting  as  he  did,  the 
ease  of  the  man  of  the  world,  to  intellectual 
stores  attractive  and  inexhaustible.  Such  men 
grow  into  favourites  in  these  spheres  in  Lon> 
don.  Chains  are  thrr«wn  round  them,  not  easy 
to  break. 

The  conversation  from  which  I  have  mi- 
nuted a  small  part,  took  place  after  we  had 
risen  from  dinner,  and  were  in  the  library.  At 
table  it  was  suited  to  the  moment,  and  with 
the  moment  passing  away.  Of  hospitality  as 
dispensed  by  Lord  Holland  I  had  heard;  of 
its  kindness,  its  elegance.  His  standing  as  a 
peer  is  known.  Not  less,  the  many  attain- 
ments which  he  makes  subservient  to  the  plea- 
sureb  of  society  and  friendship.  In  his  house, 
opiUience  and  refinement  seem  to  lend  their 
aida»to  invest  letters  with  glory.  The  room  in 
wlikh  we  cUned  was  richly  ornamented.  I  un- 
dentoodthvt  it  had  been  painted  and  gilded 
•mk  1  saw^by  one  of  Lord  Holland's  ancestors 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  on  the  occasion  of 
a  fi&te  given  to  Henrietta  his  Queen,  when  she 
CUM  over  from  France. 

4 1  miwt  mention  J  an  incident  at  one  of  the 
HoUand  House  dinners,  though  I  was  not  pre- 
sent. *Scott '8  novels  became  a  topic,  a  new  one 
bekig  ouit   .One  or  two  of  the  company  ex- 
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pressed  preferences  among  them.     Before  opi- 
nion had  gone  farther,  Lady  Holland  proposed 
that  each  person  should  write  down  the  name 
of  the  novel  liked  best.   Paper  and  pencil  were 
passed,  and  a  slip  torn  off  as  each  wrote.     Nine 
were  handed  to  her,  and  each  had  the  name  of 
a  different  novel !— a  happy  illustration  of  the 
various  merit  of  this  fascinating  writer, 
r  April  1.     Went  to  Deptford  with  Sir  Hum- 
,    -ey  Davy.    His  -rriiige  tss  at  the  door 
w«*n  I  drove  up  at  ^a  early  hour  to  his  house. 
An  accident  happening  to  it,  he  took  a  seat  in 
mine.     Our   conversation  was  chiefly  about 
the  United  States,  he  leading  it  by  his  rapid, 
intelligent  inquiries.    One  object  of  our  ex*.. 
cursion  was,  to  see  the  ships  fitting  out  for  tbe 
Polar  voyage.    We  went  on  board  the  Isa^ 
bella.    Outside  she  looked  like  aay  commoii 
merchant-vessel  equipped  for  boisterous  sei^; 
There  was  double  planking  round  her  bow 
and  sides  to  resist  ice.    The  interior  ahnnge^ 
ments  embraced  whatever  science  could  denSse^ 
and  mechanical  skill  effect  to  promote  the  ob. 
jects  of  the  expedition  and  comfort  of  the 
officers  and  men.    Flues  for  diffusing  heated 
air  through  the  ship^  nautical  and  philoso- 
phical instruments,  with  a  library  that  teemed 
to  contain  the  accounts  of  all  former  voyages 
of  discovery,  were  to  be  seen.    Parliament^  to 
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increase  the  zeal  of  the  olRoerSy  had  included 
them  within  the  promise  of  reward  to  thc^ie 
who  ascertained  most  nearly  the  longitude. 
After  going  through  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
ship^  we  went  into  the  Naval  Dock-yard,  and 
afterwards  to  Greenwich  to  see  the  Hospital. 

Deptford  is  the  smallest  of  the  English  dock- 
yards. We  saw  but  few  ships-of-war.  Only 
ane  of  the  line,  and  three  frigates  were  build- 
ing. There  were  docks  for  repairing  as  well  as 
building.  We  saw  several  royal  yachts; 
among  them,  a  very  old  one,  the  same  that  had 
iBonveyed  Caroline  Matilda,  sister  of  George 
III.  to  Denmark,  on  the  occasion  of  her  mar- 
riage  to  the  King  of  that  country.  The  Danes 
sent  it  back  to  England ;  refusing  to  keep  it 
after  the  attack  upon  their  capital,  and  cap- 
ture of  their  fleet  by  Britain,  in  1801.  Al- 
though this  is  the  smallest  of  the  yards,  it  is 
not  without  importance,  from  being  so  near 
London.  The  business  of  supplying  the  navy 
with  'provisions  is,  or  until  bitely  wai,  carried 
on  from  a  depdt  adjoining  it.  Sir  Humphrey 
spoke  of  their  excellent  quality,  remarking 
how  much  the  strength  and  courage  of  seamen 
^epiended  upon  food.  They  got,  he  said, 
bread  and  beef  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  fuU 
^quantity ;  an  ample  allowance  of  malt  liquor ; 
wine  and  coooa,  with  all  other  things  proper 
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for  the  sea  ration.  In  the  timber  piled  up  in 
the  yard,  I  observed  mahogany.  The  Com- 
missioner said,  it  was  used,  not  merely  for 
decks,  as  in  the  royal  yachts,  but  with  ad- 
vantage, as  knees  and  beams  in  heavy  ships. 
The  timber  of  all  kinds  on  hand  in  the  yard, 
generally  amounted  to  a  supply  for  three  years. 
It  consisted  of  English  oak  chiefly ;  but  they 
also  got  supplies  of  foreign  timber.  A  quan- 
tity was  soon  expected  from  the  forests  of 
Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  under  contracts  with  the 
Government  of  Vienna.  They  also  obtained 
it  from  the  Baltic.  This  they  thought  good 
when  cut  from  the  southern  shores.  From 
their  Ncnrth  American  possessions  they  did 
not  get  much,  except  for  large  masts^  The 
attachments  of  George  III.  to  the  navy  were 
spoken  of,  his  feelings  as  monarch  being  se- 
conded, as  was  said,  by  a  personal  fondness 
fbr  naval  architecture  and  a£»irs  of  the  sea. 
He  had  first  evinced  them  in  promoting  the 
voyages  of  Byron  and  Cook,  as  soon  as  he  got 
to  the  throne.  It  was  added,  that  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  he  was  furnished  with  models 
of  the  dock-yards,  and,  occasionally,  of  the 
vessels  building ;  which  he  took  an  interest 
in  examining.  These  modes  of  exerting  a  su- 
perintendence over  the  navy,  seem  better  in 
themselves,  and,  it  must  be  owned,  more  be- 
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fitted  a  sovereign,  than  if  he  had  turned  8hip» 
carpenter,  like  Peter  of  Russia.  The  yard 
at  Deptford  was  one  of  those  in  which  that 
eccentric  monarch  worked.  <>-.ii 

Commissioner  Cunningham  received  us  very 
kindly  at  his  house  within  the  yard.  He 
would  not  allow  us  to  depart  without  par- 
taking of  a  collation. 

We  proceeded  on  towards  Greenwich.  Go- 
ing through  the  streets,  and  stopping  a  mo- 
ment, an  incident  arrested  my  attention.  A 
woman  stood  at  the  door  of  a  house  where 
cheap  refreshments  were  sold.  Some  common 
peofde  passing,  she  called  to  ask  if  th^  would 
take  fed.  It  was  about  one  o'clock.  Houses 
of  this  kind,  I  understood,  were  not  uncom- 
mon in  London.  I  had  myself  observed  tea 
gold  >m  the  streets  near  Charing  Cross,  by  huck- 
ster women,  who  obtained  the  boiling  water  by 
meanff  of  ooals  in  a  pan,  or  lamp.  In  a  coun- 
try where  the  light  wines  are  not  produced, 
the  first  step  into  temperance  is  small  beer ; 
the  next  tea.  The  national  schools  in  Eng* 
land  have  done  much  towards  meliorating  the 
condition  of  her  people.  The  use  of  tea  has 
co-operated,  by  doing  more  of  late  years,  pro- 
bably, than  any  other  physical  cause,  towards 
lessening  the  appetite  for  ardent  spirits.  It 
acts  «ot  so:  much  by  reclaiming  old  drunkardB^ 
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as  diminishing  the  stock  of  new.  What  a 
sight  to  see  this  woman  beckoning  labouring 
men  to  tea,  instead  of  drams!  The  use  of 
tea  in  England  is  universal.  It  is  the  break- 
fast of  the  wealthy,  as  of  the  poorer  classes. 
On  rising  from  the  sumptuous  dinner,  coffee  is 
first  handed ;  but  black  tea  comes  afterwards. 
A  general  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army 
told  me,  that  when  worn  down  with  fatigue, 
there  was  nothing  for  which  the  officers  in  the 
Peninsular  war  used  to  call  so  eagerly,  as  tea. 
Servants  in  London  take  it  twice  a  day,  some- 
times oftener,  and  the  occurrence  at  Green- 
wich shows  the  taste  for  it  to  be  spreading 
among  labouring  classes  at  all  hours.  m 

We  soon  got  near  the  Hospital.  The  day 
was  fine.  I  saw,  as  we  approached,  men  in 
uniform.  They  Lad  a  blue  coat,  fuU  in  fronts 
flapped  waistcoat,  with  breeches  and  stocfcingSi, 
All  had  three-cornered  hats.  Until  we  got 
nearj  a  stranger  might  have  taken  them  for  An 
assemblage  of  old  admirals.  They  were  the 
pensioners— common  seamen.  Some  were  sun- 
ning themselves  in  seats.  Others  moved  slow., 
ly  about.  I  heard  no  talking  from  any.  Al- 
together, they  had  a  venerable  appearance. 
Arrived  within  the  high  palisades  of  iron,  I 
was  struck  with  the  extent  nad  .grandeur  of 
the   building.     Domes;    single  and  «4eiilde 
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rows  of  columns ;  flights  of  solid  steps ;  Corin- 
thian porticoes — met  the  eye  on  all  sides.  The 
whole  was  of  Portland  stone,  and  on  a  terrace 
fronting  the  Thames.  I  had  heard  that  Eng- 
lish hospitals  were  like  palaces.  The  one 
before  me  fiir  exceeded  any  palace  I  had  be- 
held. The  interior  corresponded  with  the 
outside,  lliere  was  space,  neatness,  universal 
order.  The  number  of  pensioners  drawing 
the  funds  of  the  institution  was  more  than 
thirty  thousand.  Those  accommodated  within 
the  building,  amounted  to  about  three  thou- 
sand. A  Naval  Asylum  for  minors  is  annexed, 
where  are  eight  hundred  boys,  and  two  hundred 
girls,  children  of  British  seamen.  These  are 
educated,  and  otherwise  provided  for.  Some 
of  the  apartments  of  the  Hospital,  as  the  chapel 
and  great  hall,  are  superbly  ornamented.  In 
the  first  is  the  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  a  large 
painting  by  West  It  fills  the  space  over  the 
altar,  to  which  you  ascend  by  a  range  of  black 
marble  steps.  There  are  rqsresentatidns  of 
Christ  stilling  the  tempest  and  walking  upon 
the  waves,  with  various  other  costly  emblems 
frdm  the  pencil  and  chisel,  having  relation  to 
the  sea.  In  the  great  hall,  the  ceiling  ^ex- 
hibits paintings  which  years  of  labourii^  art 
had  been  necessary  to  perfect.  They  portray, 
under  appropriate  allegories,  astronomical  and 
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nautical  science,  intermingled  with  insignia  of 
the  naval  glory  of  England.  Probably  no 
age  or  nation  can  show  a  charity  more 
splendid ;  the  first  approach  so  imposing,  the 
minute  examination  so  calculated  to  augment 
admiration. 

But  there  arose  a  reflection  that  I  could 
not  repress.  Many  of  the  veterans  whom  I 
saw,  had,  doubtless,  fought  under  the  com* 
pulsion  of  impressment.  As  I  looked  on  their 
hoary  locks  and  scarred  faces,  I  thought  that 
a  country  treating  its  seamen  thus,  was  bound 
to  lodge  them  like  kings,  when  old  or  wound- 
ed ;  that  in  fact,  it  was  only  u  payment  back, 
and  not  adequate,  for  the  previous  infliction 
of  such  a  wrong.  It  is  to  me  i^a  uiiao- 
countable  ^omaly,  that  a  nattcvy  in  which 
individual  rights  are  guar<^1ed  by  barr^'trs 
such  as  no  other  ever  raired  up,  except  the 
nation  in  the  New  World  that  springs  from 
her;  who  would  wade  through  blood  sooner 
than  part  with  her  Habeas  Corpus,  or  trial 
by  jury,  should  yet  sit  calmly  down  under 
this  unjust  and  tyrannical  practice.  It 
is  said  that  her  navy  cannot  otherwise  be 
manned.  Poor  excuse!  as  if  it  were  not 
universally  true^  that  labour  of  any  kind  can 
be  commanded  b,  praying  for  it,  and  of  course 
labour  upon  the  oc^n,  with  the  risk  of  battle 
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and  death ;  and  as  if,  supposing  it  to  cost  ten 
times  over  what  would  ever  be  asked,  it  dught 
not  to  be  paid,  sooner  than  such  an  outrage 
be  committed!    The  statesmen,  the  philan- 
thropists of  England  will  at  last  awake  from 
this  dream  of  supposed  necessity  for  the  press- 
gang.    It  will  cease,  and  the  wonder  be,  that 
any  arguments  for  sustaining  it  could  have 
been  made  current  so  long.    Uhete  have,  it 
is  true,  been  states  ancient  and  modern,  that 
have  resorted  to  force  for  obtaining  niilitary 
service ;  but  it  has  generally  been  for  tempo- 
rary purposes.    Where  this  has  not  been  the 
case,  the  states  have  been  those  in  which  per- 
sonal rights  have  been  imperfectly  protected. 
The  precedents  are  to  be  shunned,  not  copied ; 
especially  by  a  nation  whose  fundamental  o^e 
lookft  to  the  inviolability  of  personal  l^bierty 
<>iti  a  degree  far  above  that  of  the  civil  law  of 
<iiotte,  or  any  of  the  codes  of  Continental 
Europe  engrafted  upon  it.    I  did  not  vokiti- 
teer  my  thoi^hts  upon  my  English  compa- 
nion but  if  I  had,  I  scarcely  think  that  dis- 
sent would  have  come  from  his  liberal  mind, 
accustomed  as  it ^  was  to  analyze  and  reas<m. 
a  We  visited  in  the  last  place  the  Observatory 
at  Oreenwioh.     Mr.  Pond,    the  astronomer- 
Mrral^  nceiv«d  us  in  the  same  hospitable  man- 
:i&f  avxCteitnisaoner  Cunningham.    We  as- 
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,  cended  to  the  top  of  the  edificer  seeing  all  the 
,  astronomical  instruments  in  use.  When  chro- 
nometers were  spoken  of,  it  was  stated,  that 
l;he  Government  ordered  twelve  to  be  made 
every  year  by  the  best  watch-makers  in  Lon- 
don. For  the  one  which  kept  the  most  accu- 
rate time,  a  premium  was  given ;  for  the  next 
best,  a  diminished  premium ;  and  the  remain- 
ing ten,  i^^  approved,  were  taken  at  fair  prices. 
All  were  for  the  use  of  the  public  ships.  In 
this  way  competition  was  kept  up^  no  watdi- 
n^ker  sufficed  loss,  and  the  navy  got  a  sup- 
ply of  the  best  instruments  for  measuring 
time  in  all  latitudes.  The  hour  for  our  re- 
turn pressing,  we  hastened  back  to  town,  after 
a  day  which>  to  me,  had  been  one  of  great 
V4iriety  and  ■  interest.  The  Secretary  of  Lega- 
ilom^  and  Captain  Thompson,  of  the  navy  of 
the  United  States,  were  of  the  party.  Sir 
Humphrey's  ardour  of  conversation  did  not 
alaate  going  home.  It  related,  in  part,  )to 
what  we  had  seen ;  he  added  anecdotes  of 
eminent  persons  in  England  We  all  re- 
gretted the  moment  of  separation  from  him. 

Aprils.  Dined  at  Prince  Esterhaay's.  €om- 
pany->-4he  diplomatic  corps  and  their  ladies. 
The  dinner  was  one  to  have  been  expected 
from  I  the  munificence  «f  <  the  entertainer. 
Amoltg  a  variety  of  wines,  wb  had.hodL.    By 
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Austrian  connoisseurs,  this  is  not  prized  so 
much  on  account  of  its  age,  as  original  qua- 
lity. When  best,  they  think  it  does  not  im^ 
prove  after  twelve  or  fifteen.  Perhaps  no 
wine  does.  The  preference  at  English  as  at 
foreign  tables  in  London,  is  for  the  light 
wines;  the  strong,  as  Madeira  and  Sherry, 
are  little  used:  Sherry  most.  -Generally,  it 
is  limited  to  a  single  glass  after  soup.  With 
the  latter  every  dinner  begins.  Turbot  fol- 
lows^ before  the  meats  are  uncovered.  We 
had  French  cookery,  in  its  perfection.  This 
I  find  at  English,  as  foreign  tables.  Mr. 
Morris,  American  Minister  in  France  at  the 
time  of  the  revolution,  said,  that  if  the  French 
had  revolutionized  the  kitchens  of  Europe 
instead  of  its  courts,  they  would  have  ren- 
dered a  service  that  no  party  would  have 
called  in  question.  ,He  was  right.  Food  sim- 
ply roasted)  or  boiled,  is  thought  temperance. 
The  French  know  better,  and  that  to  render 
it  ample  aa  well  as  savoury,  a  process  more 
urtificutl  is  required.  Hence,  the  made  dishes^ 
like  the  light  wines  of  France,  promote  health 
and  cheerfulness.  Oppression  seldom  follows 
indulgence  in  them ;  gout  as  rarely. 
'  Tidking  with  the  Prince  after  coming  out 
from  dinner,  we  spoke  of  the  campaigns  of 
Frederick^    There  is  a  pretty  little  fact  with 
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which  he  was  familiar  on  my  allusion  to  it. 
After  Berlin  was  taken  by  the  Austrians  and 
Russians,  the  soldiers  gave  themselves  up  to 
plunder.  An  officer  high  in  rank  was  seen 
to  protect  the  palace  at  Potsdam.  He  would 
suffer  nothing  to  be  touched;  but  asked  as 
a  favour  to  be  allowed  to  take  a  small  pic- 
ture of  Frederick,  and  one  of  his  flutes,  that 
he  might  preserve  them  as  memorials  of  so 
great  a  warrior  and  king.  This  officer  was 
Prince  Esterhazy,  a  relative,  as  I  learned,  of 
our  accomplished  host. 

Although  no  political  relations  existed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Austria,  I  re- 
ceived from  this  her  ambassador  in  London, 
invariable  marks  of  esteem  during  my  resi- 
dence. 

April  8.  We  dined  at  Earl  Bathurst's. 
Earl  and  Countess  Bathjirst,  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Duke  of 
Montrose,  Lord  Lynedoch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ViU 
liers,  Sir  Henry  Torrens,  General  Maitland, 
Mr.  Goulburn,  and  a  few  others,  were  the 
c(»npany. 

Conversation  turned  upon  the  United  States; 
their  climate,  government,  productions,  steam- 
boats. On  a  question  respecting  the  width 
of  a  river  in  one  of  the  States,  I  was  at  fault. 
One  of  the  Royal  Dukes  put  me  right.    Both 
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of  them  spoke  of  our  Constitution.  They 
asked  how  the  Senate  and  Supreme  Court 
were  modelled,  not  well  perceiving  the  line 
between  the  National  and  State  authorities. 
I  endeavoured  in  a  few  words  to  explain ; 
which  it  was  not  easy  to  do,  in  a  few  words ; 
and  it  was  no  place  for  dissertation.  The 
Colonization  society  became  a  topic.  Its  ob- 
jects were  approved.  Lord  Bathurst  express- 
ed a  hope  that  it  might  select  a  better  place 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  than  England  had 
done  in  selecting  Sierra  Leone;  which  was 
known  to  have  proved  unhealthy.  Inquiries 
were  made  as  to  the  amount  of  our  slave 
population,  the  ratio  of  increase,  and  others 
bearing  on  this  subject.  I  answered  with  an 
admission  of  the  general  evil  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States;  but  added  that  there  were 
great  mitigations  iji  the  good  treatment  of 
the  slaves.  To  this  the  exceptions,  I  said, 
were  rare,  and  scarcely  known  at  all,  among 
the  better  classes  of  our  Southern  planters. 
The  effect  of  good  treatment  was,  to  diffuse 
in  a  large  degree  content  and  happiness  among 
the  slaves.  Conciliatory  sentiments  towards 
the  United  States  ran  throughout  all  the  con- 
versatioHi^  i 

%>;  At  eleven,  we  left  the  table.  An  hour  pass- 
ed in  the  drawing-rooms,  where  conversation 
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was  continued.  All  gave  precedence  to  the 
Royal  Dukes.  From  them  there  was  urbanity 
to  all. 

April  8.  The  Princess  Elizabeth  was  mar- 
ried last  evening  to  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Rom- 
berg. The  cabinet  ministers,  foreign  ambassa- 
dors and  ministers,  officers  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, persons  in  the  suites  of  the  Royal  Dukes 
and  Princesses,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  were  pre- 
sent. The  Prince  Regent  was  not  there,  being 
ill.  Our  invitation  was  from  the  Queen,  given 
through  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  nearly  three 
weeks  before. 

We  got  to  the  palace  at  seven  o'clocfk. 
Pages  were  on  the  stairs  to  conduct  us  to  tlie 
rooms.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  thk 
throhe-room.  Before  the  throne  was  an  iHt^ 
covered  with  crimson  velvet.  A  proflision'lif 
golden  plate  was  upon  it.  There  wa^  a  salv^ 
of  great  size  on  which  was  represented  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  company  being  asstiiii- 
bled,  the  bridegroom  entered,  with  his  attend- 
ants. Then  came  the  Qtteen,  with  the  bride 
and  royal  family.  All  approached  the^  altax^. 
Her  Majesty  sat ;  the  rest  stood.  •  The  mat- 
riage  service  was  read  by  the  Arehbisho|>  of 
Canterbury.     The  Duke  of  York   gave  the 
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bride  away.  *  The  whole  was  according  to  the 
fonns  of  the  Church,  and  performed  with  great 
solemnity.  A  record  of  the  marriage  was 
made.  When  all  was  finished,  the  bride  knelt 
before  the  Queen  to  receive  her  blessing. 

The  consent  of  the  King  (or  Regent)  and 
Privy  Council,  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a 
royal  marriage  in  England.  There  is  another 
mode,  where  the  party  intending  to  marry,  and 
being  of  the  male  branch,  is  of  the  age  of 
twenty-six.  In  such  case,  a  record  of  the  in- 
tention on  the  books  of  the  Privy  Council  will 
authorize  the  marriage  at  the  expiration  of  a 
twelvemonth,  unless  Parliament  interpose  an 
objection. 

Soon  after  the  service  was  performed,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  set  off  for  Windsor. 
The  company  remained.  The  evening  passed 
in  high  ceremony,  without  excluding  social 
ei&e.  From  the  members  of  the  royal  family, 
the  guests  had  every  measure  of  courtesy. 
The  conduct  of  the  Queen  was  remarkable. 
This  venerable  personage,  the  head  of  a  large 

family her  chUdren   then  clustering  about 

her ;  the  female  head  of  a  great  empire — ^in 
the  seventy-sixth  year  of  her  age^-went  the 
rounds  <^tfae  company,  speaking  to  all.  There 
was  a  kindliness  in  her  manner  from  which 
time  had  struck  away  useless  forms.     No  one 
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did  she  omit.  Around  her  neck  hung  a  minia- 
ture portrait  of  the  King.  He  was  absent, 
scathed  by  the  hand  of  Heaven  ;  a  marriage 
going  on  in  one  of  his  palaces  ;  he,  the  lonely, 
suffering  tenant  of  another.  But  the  portrait 
was  a  token  superior  to  a  crown  !  It  bespoke 
the  natural  glory  of  wife  and  mother,  eclipsing 
the  artificial  glory  of  Queen.  For  more  than 
fifty  years  this  royal  pair  had  lived  together  in 
affection.  The  scene  would  have  been  one  of 
interest  anywhere.  May  it  not  be  noticed  on 
a  throne  ? 

Tea  was  handed.  The  Queen  continued  to 
stand,  or  move  about  the  rooms.  In  one  was 
a  table  of  refreshments.  I  went  to  it  with 
Major-General  Sir  Henry  Torrens,  distinguish- 
ed by  service  and  wounds,  whose  acquaintr 
ance  I  had  made  at  Lord  Bathurst's.  He  was 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
On  the  table  were  urns  and  tea-kettles  'of 
fretted  gold.  Sir  Henry  recommended  me  to 
a  glass  of  what  I  supposed  wine,  in  a  flagon 
near  me;  but  he  caUed  it  king's  cup,  given 
only  at  royal  weddings. 

Returning  to  the  chief  rooms,  the  Princess 
Sophia  Matilda  pointed  out  to  Mrs.  Bush  and 
myself  the  paintings,  the  representation  of  a 
bird  from  India  formed  of  precious  stones  so 
as  to  resemble  beautiful  plumage,  with  other 
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objects  of  curiosity  or  taste.  She  did  more. 
Sht  spoke  of  Washington.  She  paid  a  sponta- 
neous tribute  to  his  virtues.  None  but  Ame- 
ricans can  know  how  this  would  fall  upon  the 
heart.  To  hear  his  immortal  name  pro* 
nounced  with  praise  in  a  palace  of  George 
III.,  had  a  high  and  touching  value.  Men* 
tioning  this  Princess,  I  add,  that  myself  and 
family  afterwards  experienced  her  obliging 
attentions  in  ways  the  remembrance  of  which 
is  dieridied  with  grateful  pleasure. 

At  ten  the  company  came  away. 

April  9.  Dined  at  Lord  Bagot's.  We  had 
the  Earl  of  Mount-Edgecumbe,  Lady  Emma 
Edgecumbe,  the  Duchess  of  Leeds,  the  Coun- 
tesb/  of  Dartmouth,  Mr.  Disbrow,  Vice  Cham- 
berlain -to  the  Queen,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
ahd  toveral  Members  of  Parliament.  The 
ccmversation  had  frequent  allusions  to  the 
United  States,  their  public  institutions^  and 
private  society.  The  royal  marriage  was  talk- 
ed of.  Lord  Mount-Edgecumbe,  who  had 
been  much  an  inmate  of  the  palace,  told  anec- 
dotes of  the  Queen  illustrative  of  her  domestic 
virtues.  Another  topic  was,  the  attempt  on 
the  life  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Secretary-of-War. 
He  was  shot  at  and  wounded,  going  into  his 
office  at  the  Horse-Guards,  yesterday.  The 
peraon  who  fired  was  supposed  to  be  deranged. 
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His  acquittal  was  anticipated  on  this  ground, 
as  with  Margaret  Nicholson,  and  Hadfield, 
who  attempted  to  assassinate  the  King.  Whe- 
ther the  life  of  their  King  or  the  lowest  sub- 
ject be  struck  at,  let  the  law  have  its  course  is 
the  cry  in  England.  Their  code  is  sanguinary, 
but  all  are  bound  by  it,  all  look  up  to  it.  One 
of  the  company  considered  the  law  too  lenient 
upon  these  attempts  to  assassinate  kings  and 
their  ministers ;  they  recurred  too  often ;  he 
would  punish  the  o£Pender  in  the  persoi^s  of  his 
relations,  as  well  as  his  own  ;  as  had  been  done 
with  the  Ravillacs  and  Damiens  in  France. 
This  t  opinion  found  no  countenance.  It  was 
canvassed  with  sprightliness.  i 

After  dinner  an  evening  party  followed.  We* 
had  an  invitation  form  Lord  Bagot,  td  visit' 
him  at  his  country  estate,  Blithficdd ;  and  Lard 
Mount-Edgecumbe    invited  us  to   his,   neav 
Plymouth.  -     Djjift  J 
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CHAPTER  Xll. 

INTERVIEW  WITH  LORD  CA8TLERBAGH. — GENERAt.  NE- 
GOTIATION PROPOSED  ON  THE  WEST  INDIA  TRADE, 
MARITIME    QUESTIONS    AND     IMPRESSMENT. — NATURE 

OP    THE    LAST    QUESTION. THE     SLAVE     TRADE.  — 

OFFER   OF   BRITISH     MEDIATION    IN    THE    AFFAIRS    OF 

THE   UNITED    STATES    AND   SPAIN. DINNER   AT   MR. 

WILBERFORCE's — AT     THE    EARL   OF   HARDWICKE'S. — 
ALMACK's. LATE  HOURS. COVENT-GARDEN   THEATRE 
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April  11,  1818.  Had  an  interview  with 
Lord  Castlereagh.  I  asked  it,  to  apprize  him 
of  the  desire  of  my  Government  to  open  nego- 
tiations for  a  general  treaty  of  commerce,  and 
arrange  other  matters  of  importance  to  both 
countries. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  President,  I  said,  to 
see  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two 
countries  placed  upon  a  basis  broader  and  more 
permanent  than  hitherto.  The  existing  con- 
vention was  not  only  limited  as  to  time,  but 
objects.  The  period  not  being  remote  when  it 
would  expire,  it  was  desirable  that  the  Pre- 
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sident should  know  the  probable  determina- 
tion of  his  Majesty's  Government  as  to  form- 
ing one  of  a  different  character  ;  one  which,  if 
not  comprehending  all  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  should  at  least  include  those  in  North 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  I  was  aware 
of  her  past  unwillingness  to  treat  of  this,  and 
other  subjects  I  should  name ;  but  had  been 
instructed  to  present  them  anew,  in  the  hope 
of  other  views  prevailing.  In  this  event,  I  was 
furnished  with  a  lull  power  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  the  nature  indicated. 

His  lordship  was  candid  in  reply.  He  said, 
that  he  could  hold  out  no  encouragement  to- 
wards a  treaty  so  comprehensive;  too  many 
interests  hung  upon  their  colonial  dominion 
in  the  quarter  mentioned.  It  would  operate 
like  a  revolution  in  their  commercial  system. 
But  I  might  be  assured,  that  the  determination 
of  Great  Britain  not  to  bring  the  trade  of 
those  islands  and  colonies  under  such,  or  any 
arrangements  by  treaty,  arose  from  no  un- 
friendly feeling.  It  was  only  continuing  a 
policy  long  established.  Hence,  no  complaints 
would  be  made  if  the  United  States  adopted 
countervailing  measures;  more  especially  if, 
not  being  vindictive,  they  were  merely  based 
upon  fair  competition.  I  replied,  that  the 
latter   was  the    spirit  alone    in   which   they 
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would  be  rescv  ^  '  io;  that  as  Great  Britain 
guarded  her  coi.<  u^rcial  interests  very  scru- 
pulously, and  in  connexion  with  them  those  of 
her  tonnage,  the  United  States  must  do  the 
same.  *'''^ 

This  subject  being  for  the  present  disposed 
of,  I  passed  to  others.  A  time  of  general 
peace,  as  lately  intimated  by  his  lordship, 
seemed,  I  said,  the  proper  time  for  settling 
points  which,  although  of  no  immediate  im- 
portance, were  highly  so  in  the  future.  The 
President  was  therefore  desirous  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
arrange  the  most  important  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  such  as,  trade  with  the  colonies  of  ene^ 
mies  during  war;  that  between  colonies  and 
the  parent  country ;  that  from  port  to  port  of 
an  enemy;  the  list  of  articles  contraband; 
the  doctrine  of  blockade,  and  the  question 
of  impressment.  Past  experience  had  sdiown 
the  tendency  of  conflicting  opinions  on  these 
points  to  embroil  neutrals  and  belligerents; 
it  had  been  unhappily  too  much  the  case  as 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States ; 
the  season  ^hen  both  parties  were  free  from 
the  exeitemenis  of  momentary  feeling  or  in- 
terest, was  auspicious  to  attempts  for  adjust^ 
^ng  them  amioably,  and  I  was  empowered  to 
enter  upon  negotiations  on  them  all. 
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His  lordship  replied  by  concurring  in  the 
fitness  of  the  time  to  the  objects.  He  first 
spoke  of  blockade.  Upon  this  point  he  be- 
lieved the  two  Governments  were  agreed, 
and  asked  if  they  were  not  ?  I  said  that  my 
Government  was  satisfied  with  the  definition 
of  blockade  adopted  by  England  in  Lord  St. 
Helen's  convention  with  Russia  of  1801 ;  but 
that  it  was  the  President's  desire  to  have  the 
point  placed  upon  an  exact  footing,  by  com- 
pact between  the  two  nations.  Not  much 
passed  upon  this,  and  scarcely  any  thing  upon 
other  points,  both  of  us  agreeing,  that  even  if 
there  could  be  an  understanding  upon  them 
all,  a  treaty  would  be  of  little  value  that  did 
not  also  comprehend  that  of  impressment.  To 
this  question  he  therefore  came,  as  of  absorb^ 
ing  importance.  - ;  •  r m 

It  is  one  prominent  in  the  negotiations  he* 
ivreen  the  two  Governments.  I  will  therefore, 
before  stating  what  was  said  on  this  first  occa- 
sion of  its  being  broached  under  my  mission, 
offer  some  general  account  of  it  It  may  be 
understood  by  those  who  are  not  politicians, 
and  its  peculiarity  may  perhaps  impart  to  it, 
in  the  eyes  of  such,  some  shaj^e  of  interest. 
To  many  of  the  rising  generation  it  is  also  in 
a  great  measure  new,  and  to  be  learned  only 
through  numerous  and  detached  state >  papers, 
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not  always  at  command  but  in  the  libraries  of 
public  men. 

Great  Britain,  as  a  measure  of  state  policy, 
impresses  her  seamen  to  serve  on  board  her 
ships-of-war ;  in  other  words,  takes  them  by 
force.  The  practice  is  one  with  which  other 
nations  have  nothing  to  do,  as  long  as  it  is 
confined  to  British  seamen,  the  British  domi- 
nions, and  the  decks  of  British  vessels  upon 
the  seas.  It  may  seem  at  variance  with  the 
high  standard  of  personal  rights  upon  which 
her  laws  are  set  in  other  respects;  but  that 
consideration  is  wholly  for  herself. 

But  she  claims  the  right  of  searching  the 
vessels  of  other  nations  upon  the  seas,  for  her 
seamen ;  and  here  begins  the  cause  of  com- 
plaint. For,  how  can  the  claim  ever  be  en- 
forced consistently  with  what  is  due  to  other 
nations  ? 

Let  the  steps  by  which  the  enforcement 
proceeds  be  attended  to.  A  British  frigate, 
in  time  of  war,  meets  an  American  merchant 
vessel  at  sea,  boards  her,  and,  under  terror 
of  her  guns,  takes  out  one  of  the  crew.  The 
boarding-lieutenant  asserts,  and,  let  it  be  ad- 
mitted, believes,  the  man  to  be  a  Briton.  By 
this  proceeding,  the  rules  observed  in  deciding 
upon  any  other  fact  where  individual  or  na*- 
tional  rights  are  at  stake,  are  overlooked.    The 
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lieutenant  is  accuser  and  judge.  He  decides 
upon  his  own  view,  instantly.  The  impressed 
man  is  forced  into  the  frigate's  boat,  and  the 
case  ends.  No  appeal  follows.  There  is  no 
trial  of  any  kind.  More  important  still,  there 
is  no  remedy,  should  it  appear  that  a  wrong 
has  been  committed. 

Different  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  if  an 
American  merchant-vessel  be  stopped  and  ex- 
amined at  sea  under  circumstances  subjecting 
her  to  suspicion  as  prize  of  war.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  boarding-officer  sends  the  vessel  into 
port  under  accusation.  Facts  are  inquired  into 
judicially.  Both  parties  are  heard.  Both  have 
ample  opportunities  of  bringing  forward  proofs. 
Should  the  tribunal  decide  that  no  lawful 
cause  of  seizure  existed,  the  vessel  is  restored, 
the  captors  are  answerable  in  damages,  and 
there  are  adequate  modes  of  making  them  pay. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man  seized  be  in 
fact  no  Briton,  the  most  he  can  ever  hope  for 
is,  merely  to  be  released.  This  can  only  take 
place  after  he  has  been  kept  an  indefinite 
length  of  time  on  board  the  frigate,  put  to 
duty,  and  perhaps  made  to  fight.  He  may  be 
slain  in  battle.  If  this  fate  does  not  await 
him,  his  subsequent  liberation,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  can  only  be  eidTected  at  a  distant 
day,  and  is  not  certain  at  last.     He  may  not 
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be  able,  whilst  on  board  the  frigate,  to  obtain 
docnments  to  show  that  he  is  not  a  Britop. 
,  He  may  be  transferred  to  some  other  vessel  ;of 
>war.  Even  to  trace  him  through  a  m^vy 
scattered  over  all  seas,  must  become  to  his 
country  or  friends  a  difficult,  often  a  hc^less 
task.  Should  the  chances,  multiplied  as  they 
are  against  him,  all  turn  out  in  his  favour,  and 
the  order  for  his  discharge  be  obtained,  where 
is  his  action  for  damages?  where  his  remedy 
for  loss  of  liberty  ?— -He  has  none  h  p^^^ci^  --J 

A  claim  so  eaf  parte  in  tlie  whole  enforce- 
ment, so  intrinsically  open  tor  erroi^  aipd  the 
r.error  so  fatal,  cannot,  it  should  seem,  rest  upon 
public  law.     The  United  States  say  that  it 
does  not.    They  have  never  dented  to  Great 
.JEiritain  the  right    of  search.      They    allege, 
j|u>wever,  that  this  means  search  for  enemy's 
fl^operty,  or  articles  contraband  of  war,  not 
j  ,«earch  for  men.    They  say  that  no  {MibUc  code, 
r,oi^  ot^r  adequate  authority,  has  ever  esta- 
blished the  latter  as  an  international  right, 
^jf  its  e^rcise  by  any  other  State  than  Great 
oPrltaii)  can  J])e  shown,  the  instances  are  averred 
^to  be  too  few,  and  too  devoid  of  the  evidences 
of  gener^  ^p^sent,  to  have  made  it  part  of  the 
tJM«^Vna.t^   ., 

^y.  f^T&^^p^^iO^^pUui&iher  claim  on  the  ground 
j^ff  n^|;|Ur^.,9Jyi^giaiice.    She  alleges  that,  by  a 
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principle  of  universal  law,  a  man  owes  this 
kind  of  allegiance  to  the  country  of  his  birth. 
That  he  never  can  shake  it  off.  That  as  his 
country  protects  him,  so  it  may  demand  his 
services  in  return ;  especially  in  time  of  war. 

The  United  States  reply,  that  the  principle 
of  natural  allegiance,  however  cherished  by 
some  states,  is  not  universal.  Sir  William 
Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries,  so  able  for 
the  most  part,  lays  it  down  as  universal.  But 
he  refers  for  support,  only  to  the  writers  o{ 
England.  Puffendorf  holds  that  allegiance 
may  be  put  off.  So  do  Grotius  and  Bynkers- 
ho^k.  If  we  choose  to  go  as  far  back  as  the 
Justinian  code,  we  shall  there  find  the  same 
doctrine.  The  principle  of  perpetual  allegi- 
ance may  be  held  sacred  by  Britain  ;  it  may  be 
of  the  highest  practical  importance  under  her 
own  system ;  but  the  United  States  say,  that 
its  operation  should  be  confined  to  her  own 
territorial  dominions,  and  decks  of  her  own 
merchant- vessels.  There  is  scarcely  an  im- 
portant prii.'^iple  of  public  law  that  has  not,  at 
one  time  or  other,  ]»ad  place  in  tre&tijs  among 
European  Stater,  the  better  to  define  or  regu- 
late it.  This  is  espvtcJuliy  the  i^ase  with  prin- 
ciples that  belong  ^a  maritime  affairs.  Would 
a  right  of  suc1i  concern  u,  all  nations  using 
the  sea,  as  a  sovereign's  to  enforce  the  alle- 
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gUace  of  his  own  subjects  in  neutral  vessels 
&n  its  broad  highway,  have  escaped  notice  in 
tlwse  solemn  instruments  between  States  ? 
Yet  no  treaty  contains  any  thing  in  relation 
to  it. 

llie  United  States  have  been  exposed  to 
grievances  from  the  exercise  of  the  claim  by 
Britain,  heavier  perhaps  than  ever  fell  to 
the  lot  of  an  independent  nation.  It  springs 
from  a  cause  rooted  in  nature,  and  irreversi- 
ble ;  the  resemblance  of  their  seamen  to  those 
of  England.  Their  la^iguage^  dress,  sea^ 
phrases,  every  thing,  are  alike.  To  discrimi- 
nate, is  in  most  cases  impossible.  Of  this, 
the  proof  is  incontestable.  It  here  follows, 
'i^  Britain  disavows,  unequivocally,  all  claim 
t0  imfwess  from  American  ships,  any  other 
seamen  than  her  own.  Her  sense  of  justice 
wDuid  not  allow  her  to  set  up  any  pretence 
of  «laim  to  take  Americans;  yet  these  she 
nnavoidftbly  does  take,  and  in  numbers  suf- 
ficient to  surprise  those  not  informed  upon 
the  subject. 

From  a  report  made  to  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  April  1816,  it  appeared, 
that  tfhe  impressed  American  seamen  on  boarv^ 
oi  Britidi  anned  ships  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  of  181S,  a  war  occasioned  chiefly 
l^  this  eau96,  amounted  to  one  thousand  four 
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hundred  and  twenty<two.  H^e  is  no  exsg- 
geraticm.  The  fact  comes  from  the  archives 
of  Britain.  It  is  taken  from  official  lists,  fiir- 
nishr  d  by  functionaries  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  the  American  agent  for  prisoners  of 
war  in  London.  These  men  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  English  ships  to  English  prisons, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  or  during 
its  progress. 

Furthermore.  Britain,  at  a  former  period, 
liberated  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  Americans  who  had  been  impressed 
prior  to  the  month  of  September  1801.  This 
fact  akto  rests  upon  the  authority  of  British 
archives,  and  was  included  in  the  same  report 
to  Congress.  On  the  impressment  of  all  these 
Americans,  the  British  boarding-officers  must 
have  believed  they  were  taking  their  own  sub- 
jects; else  they  took  them  knowing  theiiif' to 
be  Americans.  Hence  th6  difficulty  not  t0  be 
surmounted,  of  distinguisliing  American  from 
British  seamen.  ji.ijj 

What  then  do  we  learn?  more  than  tw0 

THOUSAND   SIX    HUNDRED   AmGBICAN    CITISKNS,  ' 

confessedly,  the  sufferers  und^  this  practice-! 
and  this  by  no  means  the  whole  list*  AH  were 
nattive  Americans.  No  British  seaman^  natu^ 
ralixed  in  the  United  States,  was  ever,  if  iin* 
IHressed,  given  back  again.    Can  Britain,  whose 
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pi^ide  und  spirit  have  raised  her  to  greatnesis^ 
add  who  must  know  how  to  respect  such 
qualities  in  other  nations, — can  she,  for  a  mo- 
ment, wonder,  that  a  practice  leading  to  such 
consequences  should  excite  the  deepest  sen-> 
sation  in  the  United  States  ? 

She  complains,  that  she  is  aggrieved  by  the 
number  of  her  seamen  who  get  into  the  mer- 
chant-service of  the  United  States,  through 
our  naturalization  laws  and  other  causes. 
This  takes  from  her,  she  alleges,  the  right 
arm  of  her  defence.  Without  her  navy,  her 
existence^  no  less  than  her  glory,  might  be 
endangered.  It  is  therefore  vital  to  both, 
tha!^  when  war  comes,  she  should  reclaim  her 
seailien  from  the  vessels  of  a  nation  where 
they  hre  so  frequently  found.  i  i>itfi  sia* 

oistif  have  incidentally  remarked  in  another 
'jfAttcfej'  that  the  naturalization  laws  of  the 
Ufiited  States  are  less  favourable  to  fbreign- 
^  'than  is  generally  supposed,  and  less  than 
those  of  sonie  of  the  principal  sti^^s  of  £u- 
ttype.  England  has  statutes,  unless  recently 
repealed,  under  which  foreigners  serving  only 
two  years  in  her  navy,  become  naturstized ; 
which  is  going  much  beyond  any  fkcilkies 
il£R9i<led  by  the  United  States.  As  to  other 
<»UMS  that  may  bring  her  seamen  to  their 
Vessels,  the  United  States  can  only  reply,  that 
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they  do  not  entice  them.  Seamen  are  bixd9 
of  passage ;  now  under  one  flag,  then  another. 
Those  of  the  United  States  often  seek  volun- 
tarily the  service  of  other  nations,  as  those 
of  other  nations  voluntarily  seek  theirs.  The 
British  navy,  it  is  well  known,  is  manned  by 
a  large  proportion  of  foreign  seamen.  Some 
go  there  of  their  own  accord.  The  dec^  of 
all  nations  show,  more  or  less,  an  intermin^ 
gling  of  the  seamen  of  all.  But  no  country 
is  more  desirous  of  employing  their  native 
seamen  than  the  United  States.  They  know 
the  value  of  British  seamen;  nevertheless, 
they  prefer  their  own.  And  why  should  it 
be  thought  that  they  have  not  enough  of 
their  own,  as  any  other  country  whose  inter- 
ests and  pursuits  have  long  been  maritimf  ? 
New  England  alone  is  more  populous  l^an 
was  Holland,  when  her  sailors  swarmed ;  ^lMul 
as  maritime.  **  Her  farms  are  upon  l^e*  oceaiu'* 
sud  one  of  her  statesmen,  **  and  fih^ ,  gathers 
her  harvests  from  every  sea."  How  numermis 
her  sailors  were  as  long  ago  as  when  she 
madn  part  of  the  British  empivf^  British  sta- 
tistics of  that  day  may  attest.  This  great 
nursery,  passing  by  all  othes  districts  of  a 
country  with  a  vast  sea  ooast,  is  |iierhiii|)ft  sikf- 
iident  to  give  to  the  United  States  as  Im^  a 
atmk  of  seamen  as  they  require.    Hie  su|if]^, 
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«in  other  fields,  meetg  the  demand.  If  erer 
interrupted  hy  temporary  causes,  things  soon 
return  to  ihir  natural  basis.  >    >  u  u  v< 

The  United  States  not  only  desire  to  foiiter 
their  own  seamen,  but  have  gone  farther.  In 
the  hope  of  terminating  the  dissension  about 
impi^ssment,  they  have  shown  a  willingness, 
as  the  progress  of  this  work  will  make  known, 
to  exclude  British  seamen  entirely  from  their 
service.  They  do  not  desire  to  hide  the  fact 
that  they  come,  often  in  large  numbers.  It 
is  a  fact,  however,  which  British  records  will 
also  attest,  that  the  number  of  Brituh  seamen 
regained  by  impressment  out  of  the  vessels 
Off  the  United  States,  falls  far  behind  the  num- 
ber-of  Americans  taken  in  their  stead.  Under 
thb  fit w  alone  of  the  practice,  apart  from  all 
«tii<Kr%  ^e  injury  to  the  United  States  is 
|^eat^4han  the  benefit  to  Britain.  '  ui 

qiili  is  ttot  immaterial  to  remark,  that  im- 
ptvftsmenti  as  a  measure  merely  under  the 
English  laws  <and  as  exercised  only  in  £ng- 
landt  has  a  tendency  to  dri?e  her  seamen 
into  tlie  mevofaaiii-seririoe  of  the  United  States 
OB  the  bveaking  out  of  war.  Obedient  as  the 
impressed  Blritii^  seaman  may  be  to  discipline 
when  «nee  on  board  a  man-of-war  oi  his 
country,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  that  he 
should  like  to  be  impressed.     It  Is  notorious 
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tiiat  he  does  not.  He  dreads  it.  He  tries 
to.  hide  from  the  press-gang.  His  bold  spirit 
would  resist  if  he  could ;  and  sometimes  he 
seeks  foreign  decks  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
fflThere  is  another  heavy  evil  resulting  to  the 
United  States.  The  voyages  of  their  mer- 
chant-vessds  are  sometimes  broken  up  by 
impressment.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
tiiey  carry  extra  hands.  Hence,  when  men 
are  taken  out  of  their  vessels  upon  the  high 
seas,  it  may  happen,  and  has  happened,  that  not 
enough  are  left  for  their  safe  navigation :  and 
they  have  been  compelled  to  make  ports, 
other  than  of  their  first  destination. ;  kmant^m 
The  foregoing  is  an  outline  of  the  quesl^oli, 
in  its  main  features.  It  may  serve  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  it  operatds 
upon  the  United  States.  As  between  tV  i*^^ 
nations,  it  is  a  question  sui  generis.  Tptb^atih 
it  is  of  the  last  importance.  The  dipl^mAtic 
history  of  the  United  States  will  show  how 
repeated  and  earnest  have  been  their  «iideai> 
vours  to  settle  it.  The  joint  mission  to  Lon^ 
don  in  1806,  when  Mr.  Moncoe.  and  Mr. 
Pinkney  were  our  negotiators,  could  effect 
nothing  on  this  point;  and  Mr.  Kiiig's  effort 
in  1803,  successful  m  all  other  respects,  wfMi 
at  last  frustrated  by  Great  Britain  insisting 
on  veservinjg  her  right  to  impress  within  tibe 
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narrow  seas.  To  this  doctrine  of  the  mare 
datuum  of  her  Sdden,  in  opposition  to  the 
mare  tiberum  of  Grotius,  the  United  States 
were  not  prepared  to  assent.  i  .^^ 

I  return  to  ray  interview  with  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.  He  remarked,  that  intrinsic  as  were 
the  difficulties  respe^^ting  impressment,  his  de> 
isdre  was  sincere  to  see  them  removed,  and  his 
efforts  would  he  given  with  earnestness  to  re- 
move them.  I  assured  him,  that,  under  all  my 
instructions,  my  efforts  would  be  equally  sin* 
cere  and  earnest.  The  conversation  proceeded. 
We  adverted  to  the  principles  maintained  by 
our  respective  countries.  He  said,  that  the 
abuse  of  the  practice,  for  he  freely  admitted  its 
abuse^  had  been  the  result  of  the  peculiar  state 
G^  the  world,  all  Europe  having  been  at  war, 
and  America  neutral.  He  did  not  believe  that 
t|ie  dj^ire  to  enforce  their  right  to  the  same 
ei^t^ent,  would  exist  in  future ;  or  that  it  would 
be  4fftwn.  into  exercise  at  all,  if  means  could 
be  devised /to  keep  their  men  out  of  our  ves- 
sdLs. ,  I  said,  that  the  question  never  could  be 
put  to  rest  as  long  as  a  British  naval  officer 
was  allowed  to  muster  an  American  crew  upon 
an  American  deck,  to  look  for  British  seamen^ 
Besides  ^he  indignity,  so  felt  by  all  America, 
the  inevitable  consequences  to  which  it  must 
lead  of  subjecting  Americans  to  seizure  instead 
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of  Britons,  would  preclude  for  ever  all  hope  of 
adjustment.  The  best  mode  we  could  devise 
of  keeping  British  officers  from  our  vessels  on 
such  errands,  was  that  which  he  had  hinted  at ; 
namely,  to  keep  British  seamen  away  altoge- 
ther. This  We  were  desirous  to  do,  as  far  as 
in  our  power.  I  promised  to  furnish  him  with 
a  proposal  to  this  effect ;  and  he,  that  it  should 
have  a  liberal  consideration. 

His  lordship  next  spoke  of  the  Slave-trade. 
The  Govern  tnent  of  Great  Britain  felt,  he  said, 
an  increasing  ''ire,  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  St  hould  lend  itself  to  mea- 

sures of  regulation  going  forward  in  Europe  fot 
its  extirpation.  I'hese  were,  mainly,  a  recipro- 
cal submission  to  the  right  of  search  for  slaved, 
and  a  limited  number  of  the  armed  vessels  df 
each  of  the  maritime  states,  to  be  empower^ 
to  searcfh.  It  was  contemplated  to  forth*  oUt' 
of  an  association  of  these,  a  species  Hf  itit^^J 
national  police  in  the  African  seas,  iVotti  ^t^hich' 
the  best  effects  were  anticipated.  Nb  unukikl 
structure  or  appearances  in  the  vessel  Searched  i 
no  presence  of  irons  or  other  presumptions  of 
guilty  intention ;  nothing  but  the  actual  find- 
ing erf  slaves  on  board,  was  to  authorize  a  sei- 
zure and  detention.  Great  Britain  had  Iktely^ 
urged  France  on  this  subject  |  but  hei^^nseht' 
could  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  made  kno^n; 
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until  the  military  occuiiatiop  of  her  territory 
ceaaed.  A  recent  vote,  however,  in  both  her 
chambers,  on  the  principle  of  abolition,  his 
lordship  added,  might  safely  be  taken  as  a 
pledge  of  future  co-operation.  I  replied,  that 
I  was  destitute  of  instructions  on  the  subject, 
but  would  transmit  to  my  Government  all  that 
he  said.  The  United  States  had  long  l>:  n 
awake  to  the  evils  of  the  slave-trade.  Tht  y 
had  been  the  first  nation  to  abolish  it,  un- 
less Denmark  led  the  way,  and  had  directed 
against  it  the  penalties  of  their  own  laws. 

Before  we  separated,  his  lordship  spoke  of 
the  late  offer  of  Britain,  through  hex-  minister 
at  Washington,  to  mediate  in  our  affiiirs  ivith 
Spain.  Although  the  offer  had  been  refuse^!:, 
he  desired  to  assure  me  that  the  refusal  wab 
taken  in  no  unfriendly  part ;  tlie  less,  from  its 
conciliatory  manner.  Britain  liad  in  like  man- 
ner refused  the  mediation  of  Russia,  offered 
during  the  late  war  with  the  United  States, 
without  any  unfriendly  feeling  towards  Russia, 
or  any  question  of  her  impartial  dispositions. 
He  was  about  to  say  something  farther  on  the 
affiurs  of  Spain,  but,  the  hour  being  late,  de- 
feired  it. 

April  12.  After  my  interview  with  Lord 
Castlereagh  yesterday,  I  dined  at  Mr.  Wilber^ 
(ome'e.    Of;  the  company,  were  Lord  Teign^ 
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mouth,  Lord  Rocksavage,  Lord  Gambier,  Mr. 
Babington  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Neal,  with  others,  ladies  as  well  as  gentle- 
men. 

Many  inquiries  were  made  about  the  United 
States;  their  commerce,  revenue,  population, 
literature,  and  state  of  religion.  A  friendly 
spirit  characterized  the  inquiries  and  remarks. 
Mr.  Wilberforce's  fame  as  a  philanthropist  and 
Christian  had  been  known  to  me.  His  par- 
liamentary labours,  and  those  of  his  pen,  had 
probably  been  more  difiused  over  the  United 
States  than  any  country  out  of  England.  I 
expected  to  find  him  grave.  He  was  full  of 
animation.  He  led,  without  engrossing  the 
conversation.  His  manner  gave  point  to  all 
that  he  said,  and  in  his  voice  there  were  pe- 
culiarly eloquent  intonations.  He  spoke  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  They  had  been  at  school  together. 
He  w«u3  remarkable,  he  said,  for  excelling  in 
mathematics;  there  was  also  this  peculiarity 
in  his  constitution,  that  he  required  a  great 
deal  of  sleep,  seldom  being  able  to  do  with  less 
than  ten  or  eleven  hours ;  he  would  often  drop 
asleep  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  once  he  had 
known  him  do  so  at  seven  in  the  evening, 
and  sleep  until  day-light  The  ease  with  which 
some  persons  wrote,  and  the  labour  it  eost 
others^  were  spoken  of.    Burke,  Pitt,  Wind- 
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ham,  and  Lord  EUenborough,  were  all  grcai 
blotter.,  he  said;  Burke  had  begun  a  histoi^ 
of  England,  but  gave  it  over ;  Windham  s  ^w. 
ers  of  conversation  exceeded  those  of  Fox,  m 
and  all  his  contemporaries  ;  he  even  went  be- 
yond  Sheridan  in  wit.    One  of  the  comj^ny 
mentioned  the  name  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
We  possessions  in  the  West  Indies.    There 
is,  said  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  grammar,  what  they 
call  a  disjunctive  conjunction ;  so  there  is  in 
society     It  is  thus  with  that  gentleman  and 
xne,  he  is  so  great  a  slave-holder ;  but  we  do 
very  well  when  we  meet ;  we  pass  by  topics  we 
should  not  agree  upon,  and  exchange  the  small 
shot  of  conversation.    The  income-tax  being 
tiientioned,  he  remarked,  that  having  borne  it 
-    once,  they  could  bear  it  agam  r  it  yielded  fif- 
teen millions  a-year,  which  would  be  good  for 
-ft  new  loan  of  three  hundred  miUions.  ^    .  .  li 
:  .These  things  all  flowed  from  him  ^ppily. 
LordTeignmouth  and  others  made  their  con- 
tributions.   We  were  invited  and  «rnved  at  an 
eariy  houi^.     It  was  midnight  when  we  got 
home,  so  agreeably  had  the  time  passed.  JVf  ost 
of  the  company  were  public  professors  of  reli- 
gion;  always  the  more  attractive  whenm  alh- 
anoe  with  genius  and  accomplis^mente. 
..April  1«.    Dined  at  the  Earl  of  Hardwicbe  s. 
LordSomers  was  of  the  party.    The  English 
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historical  names  as  met  in  daily  society,  vividly 
arrest  the  attention  of  Americans.  On  this 
occasion  I  could  not  forget  that  I  was  with 
those  of  renown  in  the  law ;  Lord  Hardwicke 
being  the  grandson  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
that  title,  and  Lord  Somers  a  descendant  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Somers.  The  interest  was 
heightened  by  portraits  of  the  two  ancestors 
hanging  in  view,  the  families  having  intermar- 
ried. We  had  also  Lord  and  Lady  Caledon, 
Lady  Somers,  Lady  Catharine  Halket,  Admiral 
Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  and  Mr.  Montagu. 

The  conversation  turned  upon  France. 
Commendation  was  freely  bestowed.  Before 
coming  to  England,  I  had  adopted  an  im- 
pression that  the  people  were  not  prone  to 
speak  of  the  merits  of  their  neighbours  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel.  I  remark  the  con- 
trary in  the  circles  I  frequent.  Another,  ob- 
isiervation  Continues  to  force  itself  UT>oa  me ; 
their  taste  for  foreign  things.  Among  the 
^nbellishments  of  the  table  this  evening,  were 
some  beautiful  ornaments  in  silver,  from 
France.  Although  the  French  take  the  lead 
in  many  of  the  finer  manufactures,  I  had 
supposed  that  English  plate  v  is  preferred 
from  the  more  copious  use  of  it  in  England 
leading  to  superior  excellence  in  its  manufac- 
£tur«i     The  French  use  more  abundantly  the 
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sumptuous  porcelain.  The  KngUsh  .mport 
that.  In  .11  its  variety  and  costlrn^;  but 
French  plate,  it  seems,  is  also  ™f '"'^d-  ~* 
will  always  be  with  nations  that  are  opulent. 
Tired  even  of  their  own  forms  of  supenonty, 
they  seek  novelty  from  abroad.  _ 

Sir  Joseph  Yorke  h«l  been  'e«l.ng  »omeof 
the  official  documents  publish^  by  Co,^ 
that  treat  of  our  navy.    He  made  .ts  condition 
the  subject  of  compUmentajy  rem^ks^       J 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear,  that  at  enter- 
tainments there  were  all  the  luxuries  «f  the 
^„.    In  this  metropolis,    I  ';^e»,  con- 
stantly  those  out  of  season;  as,  on  this  «v 
c«ion;  strawberries  and  ptae^apples,  nMjdlmg 
Z  "Winter  roses  and  summer  sm,ws"  of  Ae 
IUm,an  poet ,  ^Uv^e  mve^  *y*^.  ?J*-  JZ 
htA  also  tokay  that  had  been  thirty   yom 
Thta  lordship's  celUr-.  and,  better  than  aU, 
,«pectfttl  things  said  of  our  country,  wiA 
other  attractive  conversation.  _        __ 

ADril  16.  We  were  at  Almack's  last  n#*. 
The  younger  part  of  the  company  danced. 
TOey  weTnot   the   most   Hum«ou.   part. 

S^smen,  cabinet  "•"i"*"'"  •°\*«',^ 
!^  peere«»s  and  their  daughter*  fo»«go 

SSTand  others,  were  P^.    ?^ 

these  drdes,  if  M  cto»e.  *>  n"*  '"f  ™^ 
M  <««  do.    Gibbon,  writing  to  LordSheflteW 
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from  Paris,  says,  that  Horace  Walpole  gave 
him  a  letter  to  Madame  du  Deffand,  ^  an 
agreeable  young  lady  of  eighty-two"  who  had 
constant  suppers  at  her  house,  and  the  best 
company.  There  may  be  seen  in  society  in 
London,  and  as  part  of  its  ornaments,  ladies 
whom  I  should  set  down  as  not  much  short 
of  that  youthful  age.  It  would  be  doing  in- 
justice to  the  stronger  sex,  to  suppose  that 
they  give  up  sooner. 

We  got  to  Almack's  after  having  been  at 
Covent  Garden  theatre  to  see  Miss  O'Neil's 
Bianca.  In  like  manner,  it  is  after  the  Opera, 
that  we  go  to  the  weekly  parties  of  Lady  Cas- 
tlereagh,  the  invitation  specifying  that  time. 
Neither  the  Opera  nor  Covent  Garden  break  up 
until  twelve.  Parties  beginning  at  that  hour, 
last  until  two  and  three.  Most  of  those  who 
have  been  at  them,  do  not  rise  until  towards 
noon  n^ct  day.  About  two,  commences  the 
roll  of  carriages.  At  six  in  the  evening,  the 
nwrning  ends.  Then,  scarcely  sooner,  the 
throngs  of  carriages,  with  gentlemen  and  lad- 
dies on  horseback,  disappear  from  the  streets 
and  parks,  the  hour  of  preparation  for  dinner 
being  at  hand.  This  is  no  overditawn  account, 
but  the  daily  routine.  It  seems  strange  that 
health  ean  be  preserved,  with  such  habits ;  yet 
the  tnen   look   hale,    the  women    blooming. 
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rhieflv  they  are  of  a  class  whose  riches  leave 
*em  at  perfect  leisure;  but  mixed  m  w.th 
htm,  lathers,  men  of  affairs,  -hose  <!„'.» 
Ire^Muous,  and  «hose  fame  must  be  kept  «P 
r  exertion-cabinet  ministers,  parliamentary 
oratorreTen  chancellors  and  vice^hancellors 
!::heU  being  seen  on  the  bend,  nex^  -rn- 
i„,  by  nine     How  the.  «o  though  ^^U. 
seems  more  strange.     Ihis  Kma  .  ^  j^ 

by  degrees  in  February,  gets  to  its  crisis  m 
May  and  June,  and  ends  with  J^^y- 

On  the  drop-curtain  at  Covent  Garden,  are 
r/fla^rof  nations  with  whom  England 
seen  the  flags  ot  nation  ^  shattered 

luw  been  at  war.     iney  are   m  » 
Itate    and   represented  as  in   subjection  to 
Wand     That  of  the  United  States  .s  among 
lir    The  symbols  are  not  historicaUy  true. 
tTh;y^:.'Sieyaremispl^at-^«;i 
i-u:*i««     Fnreiffn  nations  do  not  taKe  oi- 
ST  uchSnow.  and  show  «ood^«. 
^^eagelsnotremote^hen^e..^^^^^^^ 

rtr»:^n.'"git  brBn«>»»*  ^'  %x 

_:.fc  Holhrnd  was,  that  a  picture  of  the 
r  •  ^^KSuglIS.  ships  at  Chatham  by 
burnmg  oi  »«»      &  ,     huna  up  m 

the  D«t»lW  was  pe^'tted  to  be  I^S^j* 

belong  to  her. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


WAGER   OF   BATTLE.  —  INTERVIEW    WITH     LORD    CA8TLE- 

REAGH. — IMPRESSMENT. — COURSE   OF   GREAT    BRITAIN 

AND    THE    UNITED    STATES,    AS    BETWEEN    SPAIN    AND 

**^' HER     CdLONlES. — AFFAIRS     BETWEEN     THE     tNITED 

*'"^^'i(TATEfS   ANt)    SPAIN. — SAFETY    OF    DIPLOMATIC    COR- 

■  *'■  '  RESPONDENCE. THE     DRAWING-ROOM. BIRTH-DAY 

DINNER    AT   LORD   CASTLEREAOH's. 
^.au.'  -  .       ■        .  ■•'/i 

April  16,  1818.  Went  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  to  hear  the  argument  in  the 
case  of  wager  of  battle.  The  parties  were  pre- 
sent. Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Judges,  I 
had  a  seat  on  the  bench,  next  to  Mr.  Justice 
Bayley.  On  his  left  was  Lord  Ghief  Justice 
Ellenborough,  occupying  the  seat  of  the  Cokes, 
the  Hales,  the  Mansfield  To  the  left  of  Lord 
Ellenborough  were  Mr.  Justke  Abbot  and 
Mr.  Justice  Holroyd.  If  at  Lord  Hardwicke's 
I  was  awake  to  the  associations  which  the)  great 
legal  names  of  England  dall  tipi  the  feeling 
could  not  be  less  here.     The  room  was  ex- 
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tremely  full    The  case  was  so  remarkable  u 
to  have  become  a  topic  in  general  society. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  England,  when  a  per- 
son  was  murdered,  the  nearest  rela  .ve  of  Ae 
leased  might  bring  what  was  «=»"«!  an  ap. 
peal  of  death,  against  the  party  "cc^-lf  *^ 
murder.    Under  this  proceeding,  the  accuser 
Td    accused   fought.      The   "^P""'  /'^ 
clubs.    The  battle  began  at  sun-rise,  and  was 
in  presence  of  the  Judges ,  by  whom  also  the 
dreL  of  the  combatants,  and  all  other  formaU- 
tS  were  arranged.    Part  of  the  oath  was,  that 
^th^  combatant  would  resort  to  witchcraft 
H  the  accused  was  slain,  it  was  token  as  a 
Lof  of  his  guilt ;  if  the  accuser,  of  h»  inno- 
Ce.    If  the  former  held  out  until  stor-hgH 

that  also  attested  his  in"?*"''*-  "  ."*" 
MM  whiUt  able  to  fight.  It  worked  his  con- 
^™tion  and  disgrace.  Those  who  wuh  a 
fuU  description  of  the  proceedings,  may  ^rt 
in  SuUy.  or  continental  writers  of  au  earlier 
day.  as  Froissart,  the  custom  having  been  im- 
ZUd  into  England  by  the  Normans.    My 

summary  wiU  give  the  general  idea. 

It  was  a  mode  of  trial  for  .fark  ages  AA- 
ford  the  appellor,  had  accused  Thornton  the 
Ipellee,  of  iL  murder  of  one  of  lus jektions^ 
^.he  latter  desired  to  fight.  In  the  highest 
tribunal  of  the  most  enlightoned  country  m 
Europe,  I  was  listening  to  a  discussion  whe- 
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ther  or  not  this  mode  of  trial  was  in  force  in 
the  nineteenth  century !  It  was  difficult  to 
persuade  myself  of  the  reality  of  the  scene. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  remark  was  fresh  in  my 
mind.  Mr.  Chitty,  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  ar- 
gued  against  the  right  of  battle.  Mr.  Tindall 
had  argued  on  the  other  side,  on  a  former  day. 
Fleta,  Bracton,  the  Year-books,  and  other 
repositories  of  ancient  law,  were  ransacked. 
Abundant  ability  was  displayed  on  both  sides. 
The  greatest  order  prevailed ;  even  gravity. 
The  Judges  were  in  their  robes.  About  seventy 
lawyers  sat  in  front  of  them  ;  all  in  gowns  and 
wigs.  Finally,  the  Judges  decided  that  trial  by 
battle  was  in  force.  It  had  never,  it  seems, 
been  repealed. 

To  repeal  laws,  belongs  to  the  legislature. 
Courts  expound  and  apply  them.  Free  go- 
vernment is  complex,  and  works  slowly;  ty- 
ranny is  simple,  and  does  its  work  at  once. 
An  absurd  law  may  sleep  in  a  free  code,  be- 
cause overlooked ;  but,  whilst  there,  it  is  the 
law.  It  is  so,  I  suppose,  that  we  must  reason  ; 
and  generally  the  reasoning  would  be  right. 
Yet  it  might  have  been  thought,  that,  in  a  case 
like  this,  long  disuse  added  to  obvious  absur- 
dity, would  have  worked  the  silent  repeal  of 
the  law ;  according  to  the  doctrine  of  desuetude 

under  the  Roman  code.  wfe 

N  2 
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In  the  end.  no  batUe  was  fought  A  tech- 
nical  flaw  interposed  to  prevent  it,  and  ParUa- 
::^^  ;Led  appealing  statute.  But  the  cj^ 
™arJan  incident  in  Engl«h  junsprndenc^ 
having  come  near  to  converting  the  Court  ot 
S»  Bench  into  another  Lyceum  of  Men- 

°April  18.    Had  an  interview  with  Lord  Cas- 
tler^gh.    My  object  was,  to  »"bmit  a  propo»^ 
for  atolishing  impressment.    Its  nature  w.U  te 
Ln  in  the  ^per  subjoined,      t^-'"^^ 
neral  design  to  insert  copies  of  of5ci^  papery 
mJ^ing  to  content  myself,  when  they  come 
fnto  vfew,  with  making  known  ther  subsUnce 
„d  results.    But  there  may  be  excep^on^  and 
the  subject  of  impressment  is  one.    I  thereiore 
irive  the  paper  in  its  words,  as  follow  :-- 
•^^GreafBritain.aUeging  a  right  to  .mpr«|s 
her  seamen  out  of  American  vessels  upon  the 
high  seas,  it  follows,  that  whenever  a  mode  can 
be  devised  for  their  previous  exclusion  from 
^er^  vessels,  the  motive  for  *«  Practo 
Zst  be  at  an  end.     It  is  believed  that  th^ 
may  be  efl-ected  by  each  nation  imposing  re- 
Sntsupon  thenaturaUzation  of  the  seamen 
TL  otLr,  and  reciprocally  exdud^ng  from 
their  service  all  seamen  not  naturaUzed^  If 
Great  Britain  be  allowed  to  naturalize  Amen- 
raTseunen,  the  United  States  must  be  allow.^ 
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to  naturalize  British  seamen.  Each  should  be 
at  liberty  to  afford  the  same  facilities,  or  bound 
to  interpose  the  same  restraints.  The  greater 
the  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship, the  easier  will  it  be  to  avoid  imposition, 
and  the  more  complete  the  desired  exclusion. 
The  law  of  Congress  of  the  third  of  March,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen,  of  all  the 
provisions  of  which  Great  Britain  may  com- 
mand the  benefit,  will  prove  how  sincerely  the 
United  States  desire  to  settle  this  controversy 
on  conditions  satisfactory  to  Great  Britain. 
By  that  law  it  is  made  indispensable  for 
every  British  subject  who  may  hereafter  be- 
come a  citizen,  to  reside  five  years  in  the 
United  States  without  intermission,  and  so 
many  guards  are  interposed  to  prevent  frauds, 
that  it  seems  scarcely  possible  they  should  be 
eluded.  No  British  subject  can  be  employed 
in  a  public  or  private  ship  of  the  United 
States,  unless  he  produce  to  the  commander 
in  the  one  caie,  and  to  the  collector  of  the 
port  in  the  other,  a  certified  copy  of  the  act 
by  which  he  became  naturalized.  A  Hst  of 
the  crew,  in  the  case  of  a  private  ship,  must 
be  taken,  certified,  and  recorded  by  the  col- 
lector; and  the  consuls  or  commercial  agents 
of  Great  Britain  may  object  to  the  employ- 
ment of  a  seaman,  and  have  the  privilege  of 
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attending;  *e  investigation  relative  to  his  M- 
zenship'   The  commander  of  »?"".«** 
receiving  a  person  not  duly  qualified,  is  to 
S  a  thou^nd  dollars,  and  the  commander 
or  owner  of  a  private  ship.  «-«  hundred    Jt 
I  also  made  a  felony  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  for  any  person  to  forge  or  coun- 
terfeit, or  to  pass,  or  use,  any  fo^S^l  "  J"^" 
terfeited  certificate  of  citwenship.  or  to  se 
rdispose  of  one.    The  United  States  wU 
aLo  bewilUng  to  provide,  that  every  Bnti* 
subject  desiring  to  become  a  citizen,  shaU  be 
Snl  to  app^  in  per«>n  before  «.e  proper 
tribunal,  once  a  year,  for  the  term  of  hve 
Zs,  until  his  right  shall  be  completed   or 
llopt  any  other  more  practical  and  «»»««» 
^ence  that  his  residence  within  their  ter- 
ritory was  6o«rf  >fe  and   <«»»  """Ptf*-   •* 
^i^  their  sincere  desire  to  employ  the^  ow^ 
««me«  only,  and  exdude  British.     By  re- 
tmiriwt  five  years'  uninterrupted  residence  as 
?r  ^nditioft  of  citizenship,  it  is  confidently 
Llieved  that,  ftom  considerations  readily  sug. 
J^^r*e«selves,  few  if  any  British  seamen 
would  b«  found  to  take  advantage  of  it.    The 
nature  of  a  seaman's  life  stands  opposed  to  a 
aUfer»t  conclusion.      If.  in  some  instances 
.  residence  should  be  commenced  with  a  ^l 
intention,  at  the  time,  of  submitting  to  this 
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condition,  the  presumption  is  strong  that,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term,  such  a  change  of 
habits  and  prospects  would  be  superinduced, 
as  to  lead  to  the  abandonment  for  ever  of  the 
sea  as  an  occupation.  If  the  proposal  be  ac- 
cepted, the  United  States  would  farther  agree, 
that  none  of  the  British  seamen  who  might 
be  within  their  territory  when  the  stipulation 
to  give  it  effect  was  entered  into,  without 
having  already  become  citizens,  should  be  ad> 
mitted  into  either  their  public  or  private 
ships,  untU  they  had  acquired  the  right,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  above  regulations.  In  re- 
turn for  them,  a  clear  and  distinct  provision 
to  be  made  by  Great  Britain  against  impress- 
ment out  of  American  vessels."  < « ) } )« 
I  accompanied  the  delivery  of  the  p^per 
with  renewed  assurances  to  his  lordship,  .k^ 
the  President's  desire  to  see  this  oiua9  ;^ 
dissension  for  ever  removed,  and  the  expresisApn 
of  a  hope  that  Great  Britain  wouJd  see  in 
the  proposal  no  surrender  <^  any  Tight  or 
interest,  whilst  its  acceptance  would  guard 
the  United  States  against  wrongs  that  were 
palpsible.  He  replied,  that  he  would  lay  the 
proposal  before  the  cabinet ;  that  it  should 
have  all  the  consideration  due  to  it»  im- 
portance, and,  I  might  be  assured,  m  a  cen- 
ciUatory  spirit.  m: 
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paving  this  subject  in  his  hands,  I  re^ 
minted  him  of  his  intention  to  speak  on^Spa. 
nish  affairs.    He  resumed  the  thread.     Great 
Britain,  he  said,  lamented  the  long  continue 
ance  of  the  contest  between  Spain  and  her 
colonies.    She  had  done  all  in  ber  power  to 
heal  it.    She  would  not  relinquish  her  ettorts, 
always  desiring  that  Spain  should  pursue  a 
liberal  course,  not  a  narrow  or  exclusive  one; 
he  meant  a  course  that  would  look  largely  to 
the  commercial  emancipation  of  the  ccdomes. 
Great  Britain,  in  particular,  would    not  be 
instrumental  to  a  settlement  of  the  contest 
upon  terms  which,  drawing  to  l>e««lf^  P«^]\- 
1^   advantages,  would  exclude  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  nation,  from  a  just  par- 
tiiemtion  in  the  trade  of  South  Arnica.    He 
Whe  might  hear  from  me,  that  the  United 
Stiteftbwottld  be  governed  by  simdar  F«^- 

"Replied,  that  they  were    the    princii^es 
which  had   invariably  governed  the  Umt«l 
States.    They  desired,  as  ardently  as  Great 
Britain,  the  termination  of  the  contest.     1  hey 
considered  it  in  the  Hght  of  a  civil  war,  m- 
iurious  to  other  nations,  and,  from  geogla^ 
phical.aad  other  causes,  especially  injurious 
io  the  United  States.    The  latter  leilt  wd  to 
nether  party,    in    men,   money,    nor   ships. 
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Spain  made  complaints ;  but  they  were  un- 
founded. The  United  States  maintaihed  as 
strict  a  neutrality  as  was  possible ;  they  con- 
sidered each  party  as  having  all  the  rights 
of  war  as  between  themselves,  and  as  against 
other  powers.  If  any  of  their  seafaring  or 
mercantile  inhabitants  gave  illegal  aid  to 
either  party,  they  did  it  at  their  peril ; 
they  were  subject  to  belligerent  capture  by 
the  party  injured,  and  to  prosecution  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  who,  the  bet- 
ter to  enforce  neutral  conduct  upon  their 
citizens,  had  special  statutes  annexing  penal- 
ties to  a  departure  from  it.  If  the  colonies 
finally  prevailed,  the  United  States  not  only 
did  not  seek,  but  would  not,  by  treaties  or 
other  compacts,  accept,  any  exclusive  advan^ 
tages ;  these,  they  knew,  would  create  j6a^ 
lousy  in  other  nations ;  all  that  they  desik«d 
was,  fair  competition.  Such  were  the  maxinis 
of  the  Unit^  States ;  they  had  hem  'm^ide 
known  to  the  world,  and  there  was  no  n^ason 
to  think  they  would  be  departed  from. 

His  lordship  asked  if  I  knew  whether  my 
Government  had  given  notice  to  Spain  of  its 
intention  to  take  possession  of  Amelia  Ic^nd. 
I  said  that  I  did  not;  nor  did  I  know  that 
it  would' have  been  practicable.  That  island 
hiMibeen  taken,  not  from  Spain,  but  those' Mrhd 
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had  previously  wrested  it  from  her.    It  ad. 
ioined  territories  of  the  Union ;  an  expeditiMi 
had  been  set  on  foot  against  it,  ostensibly  1^ 
ihe  public  enemies  of  Spain,  viz.  some  of  h^ 
colonies  warring  against  her;  but,  m  fact,  1^ 
an  irregular  force  from  all  countries,  with  suchf 
aid  as  could  clandestinely  be  drawn  from  the 
United  States  in  spite  of  prohibitory  laws. 
This  force  took  the  island,  and  the  Spanish 
authorities  at  the  Havanna  strove,  but  without 
success,  to  get  it  back.     It  became^  a  rendez- 
vous  for  freebooters,  smugglers,  and  renegado 
slaves ;  and  an  entrepdt  for  fresh  slaves  from 
Africa.    To  put  a  stop  to  these  and  other 
enormities  upon  their  border,  the  United  Stetes 
sent  a  small  naval  and  military  fo^e  to  take 
possession  of  the  island.     They  held^it  subject 
iTa  proper  accountabiUty,  not  doubting  that 
the  worid  would  see  in  the  measure  notiiing 
beyond  a  necessary  precaution  for  the  seeunty 
of  their  commerce,  and  maintaining  the  ai^ 
thority  of  their  laws.     His  lordship  assented 
to  ihe  strength  of  these  motives.       ^  ;  _^ 

He  incimred,  lastly,  if  I  was  acquainted  with 
the  intentions  of  my  Government  as  to  the^ 
reception  of  deputies  from  the  colonies  of 

^^widied,  that  up  to  the  time  of  "^y  leaving 
Washington,  no  representatives  of  the  colomefe 
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had  been  received  in  any  official  capacity.  In* 
formal  agents  had  arrived,  and  been  informally 
listened  to.  Spain  complained  of  this,  and 
had  even  demanded  that  the  United  States 
should  exclude  from  their  ports  the  flags  of 
Mexico,  Carthagena,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other 
provinces  in  resistance.  The  demand  was 
thought  unreasonable,  especially  whilst  the 
United  States  had,  as  they  conceived,  long  and 
just  causes  of  complaint  against  Spain.  Some, 
I  recapitulated.  1.  Questions  of  territory, 
growing  out  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from 
France,  by  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  which 
Spain  still  failed  to  do  them  justice.  2.  Her 
sudden  and  violent  interruption  of  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  descending  the  Missisr 
sippi,  by  cutting  off  the  right  of  deposit  tX 
New  Orleans,  before  Louisiana  belonged  to 
the  United  States.  8.  Her  neglect  to  award 
compensation  to  the  dtizens  of  the  United 
States  for  spoliations  during  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution,  although  a  treaty  had  afc- 
tested  their  title  to  it ;  a  treaty  signed  by  her 
own  minister  at  Madrid,  but  from  which  her 
Government  withheld  its  ratification.  These 
things  I  brought  into  view,  that  the  forbearing 
policy  of  the  United  States  towards  Spain 
might  be  the  better  appreciated.  His  lord- 
ship expressed  a  hope  that  all  our  differences 
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with  that  power  might  be  satisfactorily  accom- 
modated. I  joined  in  the  hope,  saying  that 
the  desire  of  my  Government  not  to  disturb 
the  general  peace,  was  steady  and  sincere, 
and  that  it  would  leave  nothing  undone  in  the 
way  of  further  negociations,  earnest  as  had  been 
its  past  endeavours. 

April  SI.     Count called  on  me.    He 

had  requested  an  interview.  After  introduc- 
tory words,  he  asked  if  I  was  aware  that  the 
English  Government  watched  foreign  ministers. 
I  asked,  how?  He  said,  by  having  persons 
in  its  service.  Watched  them  in  what  ways  ? 
In  all  ways ;  was  I  sure  of  my  servants  ?  did 
I  lock  up  my  manuscripts?  did  I  send  my 
letters  through  the  post-office  ?  I  said,  yes, 
Im  to  the  two  last.  As  to  my  servants,  I  hired 
thetiir  as  others  did,  after  learning  their  cha- 
faeters.  Was  I  sure  they  were  not  in  secret 
{My?  >Not  sure,  I  said;  did  he  know  it? 
I^ot  positively ;  he  could  bring  no  proof;  it 
was  a  business  that  kept  proof  out  of  sight. 
Had  he  heard  any  thing  ?  I  asked.  No,  but  he 
had  been  long  in  London,  and  heard  much 
on  this  subject ;  the  Government  with  an  out- 
side ^  of  candour,  knew  how  to  work  under 
ground ;  it  thence  became  an  adept  in  intrigue 
b}^' lulling  8Us|)iidon.  But  would  he  let  nle 
intc^th^  grounds  of  his  suspicion  in  my  case ? 
what  whispers  were  there?     History  enlight* 
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ened  us  much,  he  said  ; — did  not  Walpole  ex- 
pend a  million  in  secret-service  money — had 
the  English  Government  so  changed  since,  as 
to  be  above  all  similar  practices  ? 
.  I  replied  that  little  would  be  gained  by 
watching  me.  My  Government  was  not  one 
of  mystery.  Those  in  its  service  had  to  act 
and  write  under  the  responsibility  of  publi- 
cation at  home.  Their  secrets  would  thus 
come  back  to  England,  more  fully  than  ser- 
vants, or  the  post-office,  could  detail  them. 
Nevertheless,  he  rejoined,  the  American  and 
Russian  legations  were  the  two  most  watched ; 
he  believed  so,  and  desired  to  render  me  a 
service  by  putting  me  on  my  guard.  I  thank- 
ed him,  but  said  I  was  slow  to  believe.  The 
English  Government  had  its  faults,  but  not  of 
that  kind.  Why  not  ?  Because  it  was  against 
the  genius  of  the  Government  and  people; 
they  openly  debated  all  that  they  did,  and 
printed  all  that  they  said ;  twenty  folios  would 
scarcely  hold  the  matter  annually  seat  forth 
by  Parliament  about  their  finances^  trade,  fo^ 
reign  relations,  army,  navy,  every  thing ;  into 
their  public  offices  any  one  might  got;  into  their 
barracks,  arsenals,  or  any  other  depdt.  Theii? 
p;cess  was  everywhere,  ferreting  out  ^very 
thing.  But  what  did  all  t^ai  prove?  No* 
thiing)  I  said,  if  he  had  special,  fact^,  tcr;m<^e 
good  his  suspicion ;    but,   in   the  absence  of 
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them,  it  led  me  towards  the  conclusion,  that  a 
nation  so  devmd  of  concealment  in  its  own 
affairs,  would  be  little  inclined  to  bribe  the 
servants  of  a  foreign  minister.  What  then 
had  Walpole  done  with  his  million  sterlmg  i 
That  was  more  than  I  could  say ;  every  Go- 
vernment, however  open,  had  a  secret  fund ; 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  had ; 
some  of  Walpole's  went  to  pay  newspapers, 
we  were  told,  which  would  be  foolish  in  these 

days,  if  not  in  his.  .  . 

I  do  not  know  that  I  changed  the  opinions 
of  my  visitant.  He  spoke  on  other  subjects 
and  left  me,  after  having  staid  an  hour. 

April  28.    Went  to  the  Drawing-room.    We 
had  the  hoops  and  plumes,  the  same  spectacle 
in  the  hall,  upstairs,  and  going  to  the  palace. 
It  was  one  to  bear  repeating.    The  company 
was  even  more  numerous. 
fi-lTie  Queen  was  on  her  velvet  elevation  as 
before     I  stood  next  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 
He  named  to  me  those  who  passed  before  her. 
The  anxious  countenances  as  the  line  slowly 
advanced;  the  dresses;  the  sUence,  increasing 
as  the  moment  of  presentation  approached; 
the  graceftil  timidity  when  at  last  the  youthful 
fair  curtsied  before  the  Queen,  gave  to  this 
real  scene  whatever  imagination  might  picture. 
Close  by  me  was  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  ;  pale, 
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silent,  accustomed  to  Chantilly,  to  Versailles- 
even  he  stood  gazing  in  admiration.  It  was 
the  fine  sensibility  of  a  Cond6,  touched  by 
the  female  beauty  of  England.  Pensive  though 
placid,  it  seemed,  even  at  such  a  time,  as  if 
the  -remembrance  of  his  son,  the  Duke  d'£n- 
ghien,  was  stealing  into  his  thoughts.  Among 
the  attractions  of  the  day  were  Lady  Elizabeth 
Leveson  Gower,  Miss  Seymour,  Lady  Georgiana 
Fane,  Lady  Emily  Bathurst.  It  was  their 
first  presentation  at  Court.  The  Queen  cor- 
dially welcomed  them,  dispensing  her  accus- 
tomed kindness. 

This  drawing-room  was  in  honour  of  the 
birth-day  of  the  Prince  Regent.  It  comes  in 
August,  but  is  not  then  celebrated.  The  con- 
jecture ran  that  not  fewer  than  two  thousand 
persons  were  present.  We  got  down  stairs 
as  we  could,  through  tulle,  gold  net,  hoops, 
and  other  glittering  entanglements  with  which 
beauty  obstructed  the  way. 

In  the  evening.  Lord  Castlereagh  gave  a 
grand  dinner.  He  was  himself  unweU,  and 
not  at  table.  His  brother.  Lord  Stewart,  did 
the  honours.  At  the  foot,  were  the  Earl  of 
Clanwilliam  and  Mr.  Planta ;  the  former,  pri- 
vate secretary  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  latter, 
under  secretary  of  state,  hot  A  Stewart  gave 
the  Prince  Regent  as  a  toast.    The  company 
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all  rose.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  Prince 
Esterhazy  gave  Lord  Castlereagh,  which  was 
received  in  like  manner.  In  each  case,  the 
name  alone  was  mentioned.  Among  the  wines 
were  dry  champagne  non  moussewv,  said  to 
have  been  the  favourite  wine  of  Napoleon ; 
and  tokay,  a  present  to  Lord  Castlereagh  from 
one  of  the  crowned  heads. 

♦  •  #  #  #  gaid  to  me,  that  he  believed  the 
United  States  might  obtain  an  island  in  the 
Mediterranean  if  desired.  I  said,  that  our 
interests  were  not  European.  Did  we  not 
keep  a  squadron  there  ?  he  asked.  I  replied 
that  we  did ;  only,  however,  to  guard  our 
commerce  from  African  pirates.  How  long 
would  we  continue  that  policy  ?  Always,  I 
remarked,  rather  than  pay  tribute.  Had  we 
no  treaty  with  Algiers  by  which  our  com- 
merce was  to  go  free,  without  tribute  ?  Yes, 
but,<^he.  Dey  gave  us  to  understand,  what 
,mjight  hapf^  been  inferred,  that  he  would 
abide)  bj. it  qq  longer  than  he  could  help  it; 
he^  h^d  signed  the  treaty  to  save  his  fleet 
from,  attack.;  an  enterprise  resolved  upon  by 
the  United.  States  prior  to  Lord  Exmouth's 
boi^bardmen^  of  his  town ;  from  that  time 
^vfe  ha4iibPfi!t,a.naval  force  in  the  Mediterra- 
l^^n  .^^FpngienpVgh,  as  was  believed,  to  check 
jl^.   /^^f^  would  not  this  policy  make  it  d«- 
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flirable  to  have  a  station  for  bur  ships,  and 
for  supplies?  I  replied,  that  our  squadron 
readily  obtained  supplies  from  friendly  ports, 
paying  in  specie  which  it  took  out,  or  bills 
on  London ;  was  not  this  safer  than  to  run 
the  risk  of  exciting  jealousy,  perhaps  of  ex- 
posing our  purpose  itself  to  frustration,  by 
attempts  to  get  footing  in  the  Mediterranean  ? 
He  said  that  he  was  under  the  belief  that 
we  might  obtain  Lampedosa  in  a  manner  to 
avoid  objection ;  he  meant  the  use  and  occu- 
pation of  that  island,  Naples  retaining  the 
sovereignty.  To  such  a  transfer  he  did  not 
see  that  Spain,  England,  France,  or  any  power, 
could  object.  That  might  change,  I  said, 
some  aspects  of  the  question ;  still  there 
might  be  stumbling-blocks.  Here  our  con- 
versation closed.  amxJ  o.! 
^  •  After  we  came  out  from  dinner,  Baron  de 
'Oeming,  attached  to  the  suite  of  the  Prince 
of  Hesse  Homberg,  spoke  to  me  of  the  great 
and  good  Washington.  So  he  called  him. 
The  United  States  were  far  removed,  he  said, 
from  his  part  of  Germany;  but  virtue  was 
of  all  countries,  and  all  revered  it  in  the 
illustrious  founder  of  mine.  I  had  conver- 
sation with  Admiral  Van  der  Capdlen,  who 
commanded  so  ably  the  Dut^h  ships  thiit 
fought  with  Lord  ExmoutSi  at  Algieirs.    He 
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h«l  been  on  board  the  United  Stote.  «,uad, 
ron  in  the  Mediterranean,  under  Commodore 
Chauncey.  There  was,  he  «id.  *'o»8>«»!» 
every  pit  of  it,  a  discipline  that  excited  h.. 
admiration.  It  i.  always  grateful  to  hear  the 
things  of  one's  country  so  spoken  of  abroad. 
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THE  DAILY  PRB8S. — ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.  —  PUBLIC  SOCIETIES.  —  DINNER  AT  THE 
MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNE'S. EVENING  ENTERTAIN- 
ment at  carlton  house.  —  dinner  at  dr.  pinck- 
ard's. 

April  29,  1818.  A  'country  is  not  to  be 
understood  by  a  few  months'  residence  in  it. 
So  many  component  parts  go  to  make  up  the 
grand  total,  where  civilization,  and  freedom, 
and  power,  are  on  a  large  scale,  that  the 
judgment  gets  perplexed.  It  pauses  for  re- 
examination. It  must  be  slow  in  coming  to 
conclusions,  if  it  would  be  right.  Often  it 
must  change  them.  A  member  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  an  enlightened  observer,  said  to 
me  a  few  days  ago,  that,  at  the  end  of  his  first 
year,  he  thought  he  knew  England  very  well. 
When  the  third  had  gone  by,  he  began  to  have 
doubts ;  and  that  now,  after  a  still  longer  time, 
his  opinions  were  more  unsettled  than  ever. 
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Some  he  had  changed  entirely;  other*  had 
undergone  modification,  and  he  knew  not 
what  fate  was  before  the  rest.  t  v  1 1  r^ 

There  was  reason  in  his  remark.     "  »*'  *^ 
not  contradictory.  I  would  say,  that  he  showe4 
his  judgment  in  appearing  to  have  at  present 
no  judgment  at  all.     The  stranger  sees  in 
England,  prosperity  the  most  amazing,  with 
wlmt  seems  to  strike  at  the  roots  of  all  prospe- 
rity.   He  sees  the  most  profuse  expenditure, 
not  by  the  nobles  alone,  but  large  classes  be- 
sides; and.  throughout  classes  hx  larger,  the 
most  resolute  mdustry  supplying  its  demands 
^A  repairing  its  waste;  t^^^^^, f  ^^l';, 
010  Utmost,  with  an  ability  unparalleled  tomeet 
iH;iMpauperism  that  is  starthng,  witti  puWic 
Ud  ptiTate  charity  unfinling,  to  feed,  ^lothe, 
;^ndiouse  it;  the  boldest  freedom,  with  sub- 

iwiisiouiplaw;  ignorance  and  cnme  so -widely 
,d»8&4,afl  to  ^ppal,  with  genius  and  learning 

iBSd  Jvktue  fc0  reassure;  intestine  commotions 

^pwdicted.  ^  neyer  ^^PPfT^' ^r!^"' 
oomplaintsDf  poverty  and  suffering,  mth  con- 
Ma^  in«rea^e  in  aggregate  wealth  and  power. 
Theae  ate  some  of  the  anomalies  whidi  he 
gees.  How  fe  be  at  once  to  pass  upon  them 
»tt?  lie,.B  atntfiger,  when  the  ^f ^  f 
the  aaliirei  nHer  studying  them  a  lifetime,  do 
n(^ii^  but  (dpll^r  1 
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uiOne  of  the  things  that  strike  me  most,  is 
th^ir  press.  I  live  north  of  Portman  Square, 
nearly  three  miles  from  the  House  of  Gom-^ 
iKionis.  By  nine  in  the  mornings  the  news* 
paperd  are  on  my  breakfast-table,  containing 
the  debate  of  the  preceding  night.  This  is 
the  case,  though  it  may  have  lasted  until  one, 
two,  or  three  in  the  morning.  There  is  no 
disappointment ;  hardly  a  typographical  error. 
The  speeches  on  both  sides  are  given  with 
like'  care ;  a  miere  rule  of  justice,  to  be  sure, 
without  which  the  paper  would  have  no  credit, 
but  fit  to  be  mentioned  where  party-feeling 
always  runs  as  high  as  in  England.      * 

This  promptitude  is  the  result  of  what  alone 
could  produce  it;  an  unlimited  command  t)f 
subdivided  labour  of  the  hand  and  mindi  i  The 
proprietors  of  the  great  newspE^ers  !^6k|)loy 
OS  many  stenographers  as  they  wahti '''0!Hle 
fftays  until  his  sheet  is  full.  He  {Irdee^ds-  ili^iih 
it  to  the  printing-office,  where  'he  isisoon'^- 
lowed  by  another  with  his ;  and  so  on^'^un^l 
the  last  arrives.  Thus  the  debate  as  it  ad- 
vances, is  in  progress  of  printing,  and  when 
finished,  is  all  in  type  but  the  last  p{U!t.  Some- 
times it  will  occupy  twelve  sad  fbutteen  broad 
closely-printed  columns.  The  prc^rietlors  En- 
list the  most  able  pens  for  edSlorial' Ikrticleis ; 
and  as  correspondents,  from  di*ferelit  parts  of 
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Europe.    Their  ttWlity  to  do  so  may  be  jiidged 
of  from  the  feet,  that  the  leatog  papew  W 
to  the  Government  an  annual  tax  in  stamps*  of 
from  twenty  toiifty  thousand  pounds  8te««»«- 
I  have  been  told  that  some  of  them  yield  H 
profit  of  fifteen  thousand  sterlmg  a-year,  after 
payuig  this  tax,  and  all  expenses.    The  profits 
of  -The  Times,"  are  said  to  have  exceeded 
eighteen  thousand  a-year.    The  cost  of  a  daily     | 
paper  to  a  regular  subscriber  is  abdUt  ten 
pounds  sterUng  a-year.    But  subdivision  comes 
in  to  make  them  cheap.    Thtey  are  circulated    ^ 
by  agente  at  a  penny  an  hour  in  Londonv 
When  a  few  days  old,  they  are  sent  to  the 
tirovmcial  towns,  and  through  the  country  at 
Jkuced  prices.    In  this  manner,  the  parlia- 
niehtdry  debates  and  proceedings,  impartially 
a0  fWlly  reported,  go  through  the  natiwi* 
tfcte  n^spaper  sheet    is  suited  to  all  this 
g^rViij6,  behig  substantial,  and  the  type  goodi 
S'othiiig  ettit  exibeed  the  despatch  with  which 
the  numerous  impressions  are  worked  off;  tiie 
mefch^iiiis^l:  oi^^ratibns  having  reached  a  per- 
fect!6n  i^tcilated  to  astonish  those  "^^""^^^^ 

exiiminethfetlfii  V^x  \ 

What  i$  Aonfe  itt  the  courts  of  law,  rt  disi^ 
s^riiifiateA  iii  ih^  «ame  way.  Every  argumettt^ 
tM,  ito 'dfe<ii8lbh,  of  whatever  nature,  or  be- 
fb^  iAwfeWr  ijiiiit,  goes  immediately  into  the 
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Bewspapers..  There  is  no  delay.  The  fQl|o¥r-^ 
iag  morning  ushers  it  forth.  I  took  the  liberty 
o£  remarking  to  one  of  the  Judges,  upon  the 
smaUness  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  Courts  of 
king's  Bench  and  Chancery  sit,  when  the  pro- 
ceedings were  so  interesting  that  great  num^ 
hers  of  the  public  would  like  to  hear  them. 
**  We  sity'  said  he,  **  every  day  in  the  news- 
papers^*'  How  much  did  that  answer  compre- 
Ij^e^djn  What  an  increase  of  responsibility  in 
^  iudge !  I  und^«tood  from  a  source  not 
less  .l^g^f  that  the  newspapers  are  to  be  as 
mu^h  relied  upon,  as  the  books  of  law  reports 
i«.  which  the  cases  are  afterwards  publishj^df 
that,  in  feet,  the  newspaper  report  isapt^  Jt^ 
the  best,  being  generally  the  most  fulUas  y^l( 
as  quite  accurate.  If  not  accurate,  the,  ^p^^f- 
paper  giving  it,  would  soon  fell  hetoj^;^c<f'^- 
petitoKs.  Hence,  he  who  .  keeps,  JW?,,d^y 
London  paper,  has,  at  the  year  s  end,  «>  vp^WJfie 
of  the  annual  law  reports  of  th?  kii^gdo^,;  ^e? 
sides  all  other  matter.  .      ,    ;,.      < 

sin  the  discussions  of  the  joi^rnals,  ^it^nfl  or 
otb^wise,  there  is  a  remarkable  fearlessness*. 
Things  that  in  Junius's  time  wonldhft^^  put 
London  in  a  flame,  pass  olmo?!;,  4aijy  W»|l»9»it 
notice.  Neither  the  Soverpign,  .^o^r,  liji,^^  tj«^y 
are  spared.  Parliament  sets  ^l^p^  .^jcai^le,  ^.^d, 
the  newspapers  follow.    qf„fJ^s^.^tfe^J^bate^ 
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on  ike  rttyal  marriages  in  the  course^  the. 
ptBt^nt  month,  giye  iWuatrations.     There  arfii 
countriet  in  which  the  press  is  more  ftee^^bjif 
law,  than  with  the  English ;  for  although  they  i 
imfiose  no  previous  restraints,  their  defimtiort 
of  libel  is  inherently  vague.     But   perhapa. 
nowhere  has  the  press  so  much  latitude.  (  n^a 
Everything  goes  into  the  newspapers.    In' 
other   countries,   matter  of  a  puWic  nature 
may  be  seen  in  them ;  here,  in  addition,  you; 
see  perpetually  6ven  the  concerns  of  indivi- 
duals.    Does  a  private  gentleman  43onie  i^ 
timi  ?  you  hear  it  in  the  newspapers ;  does  he 
buM  a;house,  or  buy  an  estate  ?  they  give 
theiitformation ;  does  he  entertain  hU  friends? 
ydli  have  all  th«r  names  next  day  in  type ;  is 
the  dWqiery  of  a  lady  s  drawing-room  changed 
from  iJeA  damask  and  gold  to  white  satin  and 
flUvsr?  the  feet  is  publicly  announced.     So  of 
li^honsand  other  things.    The  first  burst  of  it 
i|tt>upon  Madam*  de  Stael,  led  her  to  remark 
that  the  En^ish  had  realized  the  feble  of 
living  with  »  vrindow  in  their  bosoms.     It  may 
be  thought  that,  tins  is  coi^ned  to  a  class,  whoj 
surrounded  by  the  alhirements  of  wealth,  seek 
embUwenment.    If  it  were  only  so,  the  class 
isimiiiense.    But  its  influence  affects  other 
dassesiugiijng  each  in  their  way  the  habit  of 
allowing  their  personal  inclinations  and  objects 
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to  be  dealt  with  in  print;  so  that^  aitogethev, 
these  are  thrown  upon  the  public  in  England 
to  an  extent  without  parallel  in  any  coun- 
try^ ancient  or  modem.  When  the  drama  at 
Athens  took  cognizance  of  private  life,  what 
wa0  said  became  known  first  to  a  few  listeners ; 
then  to  a  small  town ;  but  in  three  days,  a 
London  newspaper  reaches  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  in  three  months,  every  part  of 
the  globe.  *l)ij^   i ; 

Some  wiU  suppose   that    the    newspapers 
govern  the  country.     Nothing  would  be  more 
unfounded.     There  is  a  power  not  only  in  the 
Government,  but  in  the  country  itself,  far  alM^e 
them.     It  lies  in  the  educated  classes.     Truc^i 
the  doily  press  is  of  the  educated  clafls* !  It» 
condii^ors  hold  the  pens  of  scholars^  •cufttiii  of  : 
statesmen.     Hence  you  ^e  no  editorial  pert>t 
sonalities;  which,  moreover,  the  pubUc  wouldp 
not  bear.     But  what  goes  into  the  columns! of 
newspapers,    no    matter    from  what/  souroeK^ 
comes  into  contact  with  eqiials  «t  least  ui mind 
among  readers,  and  a  thousand  io  one  in  num- 
ber*    The  bulk  of  these  are  unmoved'  by  what 
newe^s^pers  say,  if  oppo^te  totheirt  owa  opi- 
nions ;  which,   passmg  quidkly  firom  one  to 
another  in  a  society  where  population  is  dense^ 
make  head  against  the  daily /press,  after  its 
fisst  iclforts  are  spent  upon  ciasses  less  en- 
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lighleDed.    Katf  the  people  of  EngUnd  liv*i 
m  towns.    This  augments  moral  as  physical 
power;  the  last,  by  strengthening  rural  part* 
through  demand  for  their  products— the  first 
by  sharpening  intellect  through  opportunitiei 
of  collision.     The  daily  press  could  master 
opposing  mental  forces,  if  scattered  j  but  nofc 
when  they  can  combine.     Then,  the  general 
literature  of  the  country,  reacts  against  news- 
papers.    The  permanent  press,  as  distiiict  from 
the  daily,  teems  with  productions  of  a  com- 
manding character.     There  is  a  great  class  of 
authors  always    existent   in  England,  whose 
sway  exceeds  that  of  the  newspapers,  as  the 
main  body  the  pioneers.     Periodical  literature 
is  also  effectiTe.    It  is  a  match  at  least  for  the 
newspapers,  ^7hen  its  time  arrives.     It  is  more 
^ementary  ;  less  hasty.     In  a  word,  the  daily 
^ess  in  England,  with  its  floating  capital  m 
talents,  zeal,  and  money,  can  do  much  at  an 
onset.     It  is  an  organized  corps,  full  of  spirit 
and  always  ready ;  but  there  is  a  higher  power 
of  mind  and  influence  behind,  that  can  rally 
and  defeat  it.     From  the  latter  source  it  may 
ako  be  presumed,  that  a  more  deUberate  judg- 
Hient  will  in  the  end  be  formed  on  d^Scult 
rtuesUous,  *han  from  the  first  impulses  and 
mote  premature  discussions  of  the  daily  jour^ 
nais.    The  latter  move  in  their  orbit  by  re- 
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fleeting  also,  in  the  end,  the  higher  judgment 
by  which  they  have  been  controUed.  Such  are 
some  of  the  considerations  that  strike  the 
stranger,  reading  their  daily  newspapers. 
They  make  a  wonderful  part  of  the  social 
system  in  England.  Far  more  might  be  said 
by  those  having  inclination  and  opportunity  to 
pursue  the  subject. 

May  8.  Yesterday  the  Royal  Academy 
gave  their  anniversary  dinner  at  Somerset 
House.  It  was  the  fiftieth  celebration.  Frois- 
sart,  when  he  found  himself  on  the  English 
coast,  said/  that  he  was  among  a  people  who 
"  laoed  war  better  than  peace,  and  where  stran- 
gers were  well  received."  If  the  latter  were  true 
in  the  time  of  Edward  III,  diplomatic  stran- 
gers must  say  that  it  is,  still.  Invitations  crowd 
upon  them.  If  they  did  not  decline  more  than 
they  accept,  there  would  be  a  poor  account  of 
their  public  business.  The  Royal  Academy  is 
an  institution  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
arts.  Professorships  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  anatomy,  are  annexed  to  it.  The  first  Pre- 
sident was  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  In  that  ca- 
pacity 1  s  delivered  his  c^ebrated  Discourses ; 
a  work  invaluable  to  the  student  in  painting, 
and  to  be  read  with  scarcely  less  advantage  by 
the  student  of  any  science  or  profession*  The 
author,  says  Burke  in  his  beautiful  Obituary 
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notice  of  him,  was  the  first  Englishman  who 
added  the  praise  of  the  elegant  arta,  to  the 
other  glories  of  his  country.  Yesterday  I  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see,  as  his  successor  in  the 
chair,  my  venerable  countr3rman  Mr.  West. 
There  were  present,  the  royal  academicians, « 
large  collection  of  the  nobility,  many  of  the 
cabinet  ministers,  the  Lord  Chancellor^  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury,  artists  and 
others,  high  in  the  walks  of  genius  and  taste ; 
the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  an  array  of  pri^ 
vate  gentlemen.  Five  of  the  rooms  had  their 
walls  hung  with  paintings.  There  were  more 
than  four  hundred.  The  rule  being  to  receive 
none  formerly  exhibited,  this  number  was  there^ 
fbi%  to  be  taken  as  the  year's  production  of 
(pieces  deemed  by  the  Academy  worthy  of  ex- 
hibition. Additional  rooms  were  open,  con> 
tairiin^  wrchitectural  designs  and  specimens  in 
sctilphit^. 

The  collection  was  rich  in  portraits..  The 
Bnglishin  thii  Hne  do  not  perhaps  iall  behind 
any  pai^  of  £iirope.  The  productions  of  Law- 
rence, Beechey,  Phillips,  Davis,  Newton,  Jaclo 
son,  amd  matiy  others,  were  seen  all  around. 
The  piece  that  excited  most  attention  from  the 
interest  tif  ihe  subject  in  British  eyes,  was  a 
liiU^length  Hkeness  of  the  Duke  of  Wi^Ungton 
'on  th«  lioyse  he  rode,  and  in  the  dress  he  w^oee. 
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at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  ^vas  by  Sir  Tho- 
Bins  Lawrence.  There  was  a  i  3  piece  by  Mr. 
West/ founded  on  an  interview  between  the 
great  Mogul  and  Lord  Clive.  But  one  was 
seen  of  surpassing  charm ;  the  family  of  Walter 
Scott,  by  Wilkie.  The  great  author  is  seated 
on  a  bank,  his  wife  and  daughters  near  him  in 
cottage  dresses.  If  we  had  Shakspeare  in  a 
family  scene  on  the  Avon,  by  a  distinguished 
artist  of  Elisabeth's  time,  how  would  it  be 
prized  now  I  In  going  through  the  rooms,  it 
was  not  easy  to  avoid  the  reflection,  that  a  day 
of  fame  in  the  arts  awaits  Britain.  She  is  still 
in  her  youth  in  them.  She  has  made  hardly 
any  efforts.  Busy  in  climbing  to  the  top  of 
every  thing  else,  she  has  not  had  time.  The 
useful  arts  have  occupied  her.  At  the  IieadsCff 
these  in<  Europe,  she  is  now  at  a  point,  ^9  {em- 
barking in  the  fine  arts.  And  ai:;e  notfithose 
useful  too,  when  all  ages  pronounce  that  .they 
enlarge  the  understanding,  aadiituproveithe 
heart,  as  much  as  they  refine  the  taste  ?i  To 
suppose  the  English  climate  not  layourable ,  to 
the  fine  arts,  is  strange.  ;  A  cUnutte  where 
beautMul  appearances  of  nature  abouod;  that 
has  been  &vourable  to  every;  kind  of  mental 
eminence,  as  mechanical  skill ;  i^hei^e  the  infe- 
rior aniinals  are  seen  in  fuUsiaeifinilstrenglth, 
and  the  human  form  in  all  its  proportion^cand 
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beanty,  not  a  climate  for  painters  and  sculp- 
tors !  But  it  is  said  there  must  be  a  certain 
delicacy  of  thought  and  feeling  to  appreciate 
the  world  of  nature,  and  deck  it  with  the  glo- 
ries of  art !  Is  not  then  the  country  of  Shak- 
ipeare  and  Scott,  of  Milton,  and  Byron,  and 
Moore,  one  for  painters  ?  How  came  the 
Dutch  with  a  school  of  painting  of  their  own, 
and  an  eminent  one  ?  Is  their  sky  more  ge- 
nial ?  And  will  not  the  English,  with  political 
institutions  and  social  manners  of  their  own, 
try  new  fields  of  art?  An  American  adopts 
the  anticipation  the  raiiier,  because  he  clings 
to  the  belief  that  hie  own  country,  Kke  repub- 
lics of  old,  is  by  and  by  to  take  her  stand  in 
the  arts.  Her  students  eyen  now  go  to  Italy 
for  instruction.  They  hold,  that  in  the  great 
world  of  art,  there  is  still  immeasurable  room 
for  originality,  and  this  under  the  strictest  rules. 
oi  art. 

We  dined  in  the  principal  exhibition^room ; 
a  large  one.  Two  tables  ran  down  the  ndes, 
connected  by  another  at  the  top.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  latter,  sat  the  President ;  on  one 
side  of  him,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  on  the  other, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  walls  were  so  co' 
Tered  that  ei^ery  position  commanded  the 
paintings ;  «nd,  through  Tistas,  the  eye  could 
steal  into  the  other  rooms.     The  whole  was 
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extremely  attractive.  I  enter  into  no  cnticiwi  . 
I  give  general  impressions.  It  is  not,  as  f 
know,  the  habit  of  the  English,  fastidious  from 
their  familiarity  with  the  exquisite  models  of 
the  Continent,  to  value  themselves  much  on 
this  home  exhibition ;  but  for  myself,  bursting 
upon  me  as  it  did  all  at  once,  I  thought  it 
highly  worthy  to  be  extolled.  I  could  have 
made  bold  to  suggest  a  subject  for  a  piece  that 
I  did  not  see  in  the  collection;  viz.  **  The 
President  and  Royal  Academy  at  the  anniver- 
sary dinner  with  their  guests*' 

The  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  had 
seats  near  the  head.  After  the  Prince  Regent 
and  Royal  family  had  been  given  as  toasts,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  at  public  festivals  in 
England,  the  President  gave  the  **  Foreign 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers,"  who,  as  he  was 
pleased  to  add,  **  had  done  the  Academy  the 
honour  to  be  present."  The  toast  was  cheered 
with  great  courtesy.  The  corps  looked  to  me 
as  the  organ  of  acknowledgment,  English  be- 
ing my  native  tongue.  Obeying  their  withes,  I 
returned  thanks,  adding  that  I  was  authorized 
to  express  the  gratification  we  all  derived  in 
partaking  British  hospitality,  surrounded  by  so 
many  memorials  of  British  art.  Speeches  wei« 
made  by  several  of  the  nobility  and  gentleman, 
but  cU«fly  the   Duke  of  Sussex  and  Lord 
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Chancellor  Eldon.  They  were  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  arts,  and  on  the  usefalness  of  that 
inititution  towardi  their  advancement  in  Eng- 
land. Dinner  was  served  at  six.  Until  past 
seven,  we  had  the  sun  through  sky-lights.  Af- 
terwards, there  fell  gradually  from  above,  light 
from  numerous  shaded  lamps  in  hanging  cir- 
cles. They  were  burning,  unobserved,  when 
we  sat  down,  and  emerged  from  ambush  only 
)is  night  came  on.  >i\i  ^n. 

.    Dependent  lychni  laquearibus  aureis 

Incensi :  et  noctem  flammis  fiinalia  vincunt. 

May  6.  This  is  the  season  for  public  socie- 
ties to  hold  their  meetings.  It  would  be  next 
to  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number,  charita- 
ble, religious,  literary,  dramatic,  philanthropic, 
and  of  all  descriptions.  I  made  somj  attenipts, 
.,|ilitil}fp8ed  from  their  hopelessness.  A  public- 
f spirited  indiyidual,  who  is  also  a  member  pf 
,|iacliaiMWt|<  handed  me  a  printed  list  pont<^n- 
,ii^t4ae,. flay  and  place  of  meeting  of  between 
ft^y  and  (ibMiy  of  tliose  only  with  which  he  was 
connected.  fThe  Egyptian  Hall,  City  of  Lon- 
don Tav^F««,prQWQ. and  Anchor,  or  some  other 
,lar|^  buildif^i  is  chosen,  and  a  round  of  4in- 
nera  hpg^^  this  being  moat  *  commonly  ^e 
Sfomfif  <^ebcatipn>  Persons  who  were  tqge- 
.tlieva^rthepfincipal  schools,  as  Eton  and  If^- 
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row ;  and  fellow  graduates  of  the  diii^ent  col- 
leges in  the  Universities,  have  also  their  ammal 
dinners,  to  keep  alive  early  fViendships.  Many 
of  the  associates  come  up  to  town  from  their 
homes  at  a  distance  in  the  country,  on  purpose 
to  attend  them.        '**" 

The  English  are  very  remarkable  for  din- 
ners. I  do  not  allude  to  the  kind  last  named, 
or  those  in  private  life ;  but  to  their  habit  of 
giving  them  in  connexion  with  objects  exclu- 
sively public.  These,  charitable  ones  among 
them,  they  constantly  advance  in  this  manner. 

"  The  veins  unfill'd,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To^it«  or  to  forgive;  but  when  we  have  stufPd  '• 
These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  our  Mood 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls,  ji(« 
Than  in  our  priest-like  fasts."  .   ij  luiu 

If  tiie  English  meant  to  go  by  tMflf^^^tMi^ 
of  their  great  bard,  they  have  done  WtX^r^far 
their  chatities  are  stupendous^  'A  l>e<#spilp^r 
can  hardly  be  opened  that  does  not' hoMv^  a 
long  list  of  subscriptions,  amounting  to  sunts 
that  are  sometimes  enormous.  I  have  now  re- 
ference to  some  for  building  churches  itaid  es- 
tablishing schools,  that  within  a  few  days  have 
met  my  eye.  So,  in  various  parts' bf  London, 
hdspitaJs  and  other  asylumia  for  'the  distress- 
ed, arrest  attention,  bearing  th6  inscription, 
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"POtJWDED    BY    VOLUNTARY     CONTRIBUTION. 

They  wonld  be  less  remarkable,  were  tbey  not 
beheld  in  connexion  with  poor  tasiies  to  an 
amount  such  as  no  nation  ever  before  paid. 
The  buildings  devoted  to  these  charitable  pur^ 
poses,  are  often  more  spacious  than  the  royai 
palaces,  and  show  an  exterior  more  imposing. 

A  grand  annual  dinner  seems  an  indispen- 
sable adjunct  to  an  English  charity.  Here  is 
a  "  Samaritan  Society ;"  or  an  **  Infirmary  for 
diseases  of  the  Eye  ;*'  a  society  for  the  "  relief 
of  decayed  Artists  ;'*  another  forrfjlieving  ''poor 
Authors;"  a  fifth  for  the  " indigent  Blind f  a 
sixth  for  "  Foreigners  in  distress ;"'  a  seventh 
fortLe  "Deaf  and  Dumb;"  a  society  for  **pro- 
iriotifyg  Christian  knowledge ;"  a  "  Medical  be- 
nevolent society/'  and  I  know  not  how  many 
more,  for  I  merely  take  examples,  all  df  which 
hatve  thMr  anniversary  dinners.  Whatever  the 
detattnds  upon  the  charitable  fund,  there  seems 
alfi^ays  etidugh  fer  a  dinner  fund.  Eating  and 
dris^g'  late'  not  the  sole  objects  of  this  festi- ' 
vity  i  '  BttMn^ss  *  is  transacted,  reports  on  the 
state  of  the  charity  made,  and  speeches  de> 
livered,  in  the  course  of  which  the  pocket  is 
appealed  to.  Feeling  rises  as  the  inspiring 
gHuM  passesy  and  the  evening  generally  eleses 
witb  an  iheiiease  of  the  treasurer's  store.  No* 
blemett',  ineludikig  royal  dukes,  take  part.  They 
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often  preside  at  the  dinners,  and  otherwise 
give  their  personal  instrumentality,  and  freely 
their  purses,  towards  the  objects  of  the  socie- 
ties. In  France,  before  the  Revolution,  thei 
noble  fanulies  were  computed  at  thirty  thouf 
sand.  In  England,  they  may  perhaps  be  comr 
puted  at  six  or  eight  hundred.  Tins  handful 
does  more  of  the  every-day  business  of  the 
country,  than  the  thirty  thousand  in  France. 
In  France,  they  did  the  work  of  chivalry ;  they 
fought  in  the  army  and  navy.  In  £nglard« 
besides  this,  you  trace  them  not  merely  as  paet; 
trons  of  the  artSj  but  in  road  companies,  canal 
companies,  benevolent  and  public  institutions 
of  all  kinds,  to  say  nothing  of  their  share  in 
politics;  in  the  latter,  not  simply  as  cabinet 
ministers,  but  speakers,  committee-men,,  and 
hard-workers  otherwise. 

I  have  to-day  been  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  For^n  Bible  Sodety.  Lord  Teagnr 
mouth  was  in  the  chiur.  Lord  Harrowby, 
Presid^it  of  the  Council  of  cabinet  ministers ; 
Mr*  Vansittart,  Chancellor  of  the  EkKchequer; 
the  Bishops  of  Norwich  and  Gloucester,  with 
several  o^er  bishc^s ;  Lords  Gambier  and 
Cajythorpe,  IVIr.  Wilberforce  and  othara  dis* 
tinguished  by  character,  title,  or  station,  were 
present.  A  report  was  rea^  by  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  society  had  b€«n  the  means 
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of  distributing  two  millions  of  bibles ;   had 
caused  it  to  be  translated  into  twenty-sevei^ 
languages,  and  that  since  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing, there  had  been  collected  in  aid  of  the 
society's   funds    by   private   subscriptions    in 
Britain,  ninety-nine  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
The   report   contained  some  complimentary 
allusions    to    Bible   Societies  in  the  United. 
States.     These  passages  were  loudly  cheered. 
Several  speakers  who  addressed  the  meeting 
mentioned  the  United  States  in  a  similar  spirit; 
amongst  them,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  Bishop  of  Gloucester.     The  former 
spoke  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
as  the  "  two  greatest  maritime  nations  of  the 
world ;  **  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  called  the 
latter  "  a  great  and  growing  sister  country." 
I  was  requested,  after  entering  the  hall,  to 
move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
President,  Lord  Teignroouth.    A  resolution  to 
this  effect  was  put  into  my  hands,  which  I 
moved    accordingly.    In  fulfilling  the  duty, 
whilst  joining  in  the  tribute  that  all  had  ren- 
dered to  the  objects  of  the  society,  I  was 
happy  in  the  opportunity  of  responding  as 
national  courtesy  demanded,  to  the  notices 
taken  of  my  country. 

May  10.    Dmed  at  the  Marquis  of  Laiu- 
downe's.    Hia  name  had  been  fiimiliar  to  me 
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trith  every  prepossession.  In  the  House  df 
Lords  I  had  already  listened  to  his  disciplined 
eloquence. 

'/The  company  consisted  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Lansdowne,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  the  Earl  of 
Rossljm,  Lord  Holland,  Lord  Ere^ine,  the 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  the  Russian  and 
Austrian  ambassadors,  the  yice-Chancellor, 
and  the  ladies  of  several  of  the  guests. 

In  the  dining-room  were  ancient  statues. 
They  were  in  lincient  costumes,  standing  in 
niches.  These  time-honoured  master-pieces 
of  genius  and  art,  had  been  obtained  from 
Rome.  As  we  walked  into  dinner  through  a 
suite  of  apartments,  the  entire  aspect  was  6f 
classic  beauty. 

Convensation  was  various.  The  Floridas 
beitig  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  rumoiir 
of  their  intended  transfer  to  the  United  States, 
Lord  Erskine  said,  we  ought  to  have  them; 
that  is,  he  added,  **  if  I  belonged  to  the  United 
States,  I  would  maintain  that  doctrine."  There 
was  the  same  vein  about  him  as  at  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland's ;  a  youthfulness  of  imagination 
that  imparted  its  sprightliness  to  every  thing. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  spoke  of  General 
Washington.  It  was  with  the  praise  always 
annexed  to  his  great  name.    He  commended 
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his  fitf&w6ll  address.    Lord  Erskine  called  him 
an  august  and  immortal  man.  '^ 

Architecture  being  a  topic,  Lord  Holland 
said  that  it  did  Hot  yet  flourish  inEngland.  Italy, 
France,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  had 
better  public  edifices :  specimens  of  domestic 
architecture  were  not  wanting  in  England ;  but 
these  were  too  often  spoiled  by  putting  the 
door  in  the  middle ;  by  this  custom,  good  ar^ 
rangement  inside  was  sacrificed  to  external 
appearance,  and  he  was  not  sure  that  a  gain 
always  fiillowed  in  this  respect ;  on  the  Conti- 
nent, the  entrance  to  the  best  private  build- 
ings, was  generally  at  the  side.  The  architec- 
ture of  the  andents  was  spoken  of,  and  other 
subjects  touched  as  they  arose. 

'J&er  we  came  firom  table,  I  had  more  con- 
▼ei^tibn  with  Lord  Erskine.  He  spoke  of  the 
£itfpeiror  Alexander.  He  had  seen  La  Harpe, 
iiis  tiitor,  at  Paris,  who  showed  hinl  letters 
from  the  Emperor,  written  soon  after  hH  acces- 
nbn  to  the  throne.  One  of  them  ran  thus : 
"  My  d6ar  friend :  I  feel  the  load  of  my  re- 
sponsibility ;  1  feel  how  incompetent  my  youth 
and  inexperience  are,  to  wield  the  sceptre  of 
such  ail  empire;  all  that  I  can  hope  is,  that  I 
inay  be  ;Med  by  the  precepts  ydu  have 
taught  ine;  I  pray  you,  if  ever  you  find  me 
departing  from  them,  to  remind  me  of  them ; 
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do  not  wait  for  me  to  send  for  you ;  this  I  pro- 
bably shall  not  do  when  I  act  in  opposition  to 
them ;  but  write  to  me,  come  to  me,  to  recall 
me  from  my  errors."  All  will  agree,  that  such 
a  letter  was  creditable  to  both  pupil  and  pre- 
ceptor«  His  lordship  said  that  La  Harpe  told 
him  the  Emperor  was  fond  of  reading  works  on 
the  institutions  of  the  United  States.  Before 
separating,  he  said  he  intended  to  call  on  me 
soon,  not  by  leaving  a  card,  the  common  way, 
he  believed,  of  visiting  foreign  ministers,  but 
by  coming  in.  I  assured  him  he  could  in  no 
way  make  me  more  happy. 

May  19.  Last  evening  we  were  at  Carlton 
House.  This  seems  the  season  for  large  routs 
by  night,  as  the  meeting  of  public  societies  by 
(ky.  We  have  been  to  a  number.^^  |)fi''^^^ 
give  little  description  of  them,  imless  to^  ^|>eak 
of  their  >crowds,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  to 
them  and  from  them  throng  phalanxes  of 
carnages.  ./j  ^         ^ 

The  entertainment  last  eveningfwafi  di^erent. 
The  company  found  space  in  the  ample  rooms, 
although  there  was  an  array  of  all  the  principal 
persfuis  of  the  court,  a  very  full  number  of 
peers  and  peeresses,  the  foreign  ambassadors 
and  ministers,  and  many  others.  I  caught 
conversation,  as  I  could.  Lord  Sidmouth, 
Home  Secretary*  assured  me  of  the. earnest 
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desire  of  His  Majesty's  Govemment  to 
strengthen  the  friendly  relations  between  oWr 
two  countries.  He  spoke  of  the  United  States 
with  great  cordiality.  He  inquired  (or  Mr. 
King,  saying  that  he  had  earned  the  lasting 
respect  and  good  will  of  many  persons  in  Eng- 
land. Nor  did  the  Prince  Regent  conclude 
his  salutations  to  me,  without  renewing  his 
inquiries  for  him. 

The  scene  was  magnificent.     The   golden 
ydate  in  display,  is  said  to  be  unrivalled  in 
Europe.     It  includes  some  that  belonged  to 
Charles  the  First.     One   of  the  rooms  led, 
through  doors  of  reflecting  gla^s,   to  a  rich 
gothic  conservatory,  partially  illuminated  with 
celowed  lamps.    It  was   filled  with  flowers, 
thttft  which  aiere  can  be  nothii^  more  beau- 
ttfti!  evdn  iit  palaces.    The  cfifect  was  height- 
en^ by  musifc  from  the  Prince's  band,  which 
was  stationed  here,  and  played  at  intervals 
throughout  the  evening.     It   was   not   at  an 
early  hour  that   we   got  away  from  such  a 

scene.  . 

May  21.  Dr.  Pinckard,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian of  Bloomsbury  Square,  entertained  us  at 
dinner.  He  was  formerly  attached  to  the  Bri- 
tish army,  and  on  service  in  the  West  Indies. 
Thence  he  visited  Philadelphia,  where  I  made 
his  acquaintance;    listening,    at   my   fathers 
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table,  to  his  various  and  intelligent  convec- 
sation.  it'     -t" 

.We  had  a  pleasant  party.  Of  the  guests, 
were  Lieutenant-general  Sir  Charles  Green. 
Advanced  in  life,  he  was  still  a  fine-looking 
roan,  with  little  of  age  in  his  manner.  He  had 
been  distinguished  by  his  services  in  the  wars 
of  the  French  Revolution.  I  found  that  his 
military  career  took  an  earlier  date.  He  was 
a  captain  in  Burgoyne's  army,  had  been  cap- 
tured at  Saratoga  in  1778,  with  that  army,  and 
niarched  as  a  prisoner  from  Albany  to  Boston. 
He  related  anecdotes  of  the  campaign,  and  of 
his  march;  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  with 
urbanity  and  good  humour.  mJ  $0-^ 

1  mention  the  incident,  because  althougjb 
the  first,  it  was  not  the  only  instance  in  whiqh 
I  met  in  inland  those  who  had  shared  in  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  who 
spoke  of  its  events  in  the  same  spirit.  Belong- 
ing to  an  age  gone  by,  it  seems  no  longer  to  be 
recalled  in  any  other  spirit  than  that  of  history* 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  IONIAN  ISLANDS.  —  APFAWS 
BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  SPAIN.  —  MONU- 
MENT TO  BURNS.— BEITI8H  INSTITUTION,— PALL  MALL. 
DINNER  AT   MR.   CANNING'S.— LORD  ERSKINB.  1 

May  24, 1818.   •  •    •    ♦   fifom  the  Ionian 
IslandacaUed  upon  me.     He  had  a  communi- 
cation to  make  of  interest,  as  he  said,  to  his 
country,  and  he  hoped  1  would  think  it  so 
to  mine.    By  a  treaty  concluded  at  Paiis  in 
1815,  the  seven  Ionian  Islands  had  been  formed 
into  An  independent  state,  denominated  "The 
United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands,"    and 
pkced  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
It  was  a  protection  the  Isbnds  did  not  like. 
Did  the  constitution  of  my  country  prohibit 
our  acquiring  foreign  possessions  ?    I  said,  no. 
He  asked  if  it  would  accord  with  our  policy,  to 
have  a  connexion  with  the  seven  Islands ;  such 
a  measure,  he  believed,  would  be  practicable, 
if  the  United  Stetes  would  consent.    In  short, 
he  thought  that  the  Islands,  particularly  Corfu, 
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Zante,  and  Cephalonia,  would  be  willing  to 
place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States,  if  the  terms  could  be  arranged. 

I  asked  what  England  would  say,  and  Rus- 
sia, and  Europe  generally  ?  He  replied,  that 
he  did  not  see  what  ground  of  objection  there 
could  be,  if  the  Islands  desired  it ;  remarking 
that  he  had  perceived  by  the  newspapers  that 
my  Government  hadprotetied  against  Great  Bri- 
tain exerdising  sovereignty  over  them  any  longer, 

I  was  Httle  prepared  for  his  communication. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  was  an  entire  stranger  to 

I  the  publication  he  alluded  to,  for  I  had  seen 

it.  I  had  considered  it  in  the  light  of  a  bur- 
lesque upon  a  previous  newspaper  paragraph, 
stating  that  Great  Britain  had  protested  against 
the  United  States  acquiring  the  Floridas.  But 
whbt  is  penned  in  mirth,  it  seems,  may  pass  for 
earnest.  I  assured  •  •  •  ♦  that  there  was  no 
ftnmdation  for  the  account.  He  appeared  to 
have  believed  it  fiilly,  until  this  interview.  He 
did  not  urge  the  less  that  my  Government 
should  tak^  into  consideration  ibie  expediency 
of  assuming  the  protectorship  of  «ie  Idands. 
He  enlarged  on  the  prospects  of  comtttercud 
advantage  it  would  open  to  tis  by  an  inter- 
course vhth  the  Morea,  Albania,  Cottstantino- 
ptd,  and  the  Ottoman  dominions  ^erall^.  I 
replied,  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  s^st^m  of 
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the  United  Statee  to  get  into  European  poli- 
ties, and  least  of  all,  to  interfere  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  Great  Britain  and  these 
Islands.  This  was  the  amount  of  the  inters 
view.  He  was  attended  by  two  other  persons 
from  the  Islands. 

As  the  English  newspapers  have  lately 
abounded  in  vituperative  articles  against  the 
United  States  in  connexion  with  their  afikirs 
with  Spain,  without  understanding  them,  or 
exhibiting  only  the  Spanish  side,  I  will  here 
insert  a  letter  I  addressed  to  the  President.  It 
bears  upon  the  foregoing  interview.  My  regu- 
lar weekly  despatches,  and  oftener  when  neces- 
sary, were  addressed  to  Mr.  Secretary  Adams. 
These  went  on  the  public  files  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  I  wrote  to  him,  also  on  public 
matters,  in  a  way  not  designed  for  those  files, 
it  being  my  good  fortune  to  enjoy  his  confi- 
dence ;  mtd,  not  unfrequently,  I  wrote  to  the 
President  in  the  same  manner.  The  commu- 
nication in  question  was  dated  the  SOth  of  this 
month.     Its  material  parts  are  as  follow : 

**  Since  my  last,  no  steps  that  were  practi- 
cable have  been  omitted  to  ascertain  from  what 
source  the  letter,  a  copy  of  which  I  transmit- 
ted, proceeded;  or  how  far  the  information 
which  it  disclosed,  is  to  be  relied  upon.  The 
Writer  states  himself  to  be  in  connexion  with  a 
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person  high  in  station,  but  declines  an  inter- 
view. Since  the  tenth  instant,  he  has  ad- 
dressed several  letters  to  the  Legation.  I 
would  send  copies,  but  that  all  are  to  the  same 
effect,  and  the  one  already  sent,  will  be  to  you 
a  sufficient  sample  of  his  style  and  manner. 
Keeping  to  points  that  are  essential,  I  will  con- 
dense the  information  they  purport  to  convey, 
thus  saving  your  valuable  time. 

*'  He  continues  to  assert,  that  Great  Britain 
has  secretly  determined  to  support  Spain  in  a 
contest  with  the  United  States;  that  the  cabi* 
net  of  the  former  has  resolved  that  our  terri- 
tory shall  not  be  extended,  and  more  than  all 
that  the  Floridas  shall  not  be  added  to  it,  as 
bringing  us  too  near  to  Cuba.     That  Spain  is 
to  begin  the  contest,  not  by  a  formal  declara- 
tion, but  by  letting  loose  her  privateers ;  that 
she  will  take  the  step  as  soon  as  the  armament 
now  preparing  at  Cadiz  to  go  against  South 
America,  shall  have  sailed,  and  that  this  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  this 
court,  founded  on  communications  from  Ma- 
drid.    That  the  manifesto  of  Spain  will  soon 
appear,  calling  upon  all  other  powers  who  have 
colonies  to  assist  her  in  her  struggle ;  that  an 
officer  high  in  the  Spanish  embassy,  was  sent 
off  express  to  Paris  on  these  objects  last  week, 
and  that  a  Spanish  secretary  lately  sailed  from 
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the  Thamefl  with  definitive  instructions  to  the 
Spanish  minister  at  Washington,  Mr.  Onii^ 
under  the  crisis  that  is  approaching.  That 
Spain  is  to  have  no  quarrel  with  Portugal,  such 
a  measure  not  falling  in  with  the  views  of 
England,  and  that  Olivenza  will  be  given  up. 
That  five  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  London 
have  their  columns  open  to  the  Spanish  em- 
bassy, and  that  the  Spanuh  Government  i»  ac- 
tively employed  in  buying  up  vessels  to  be 
fitted  out  and  manned  iu  England,  to  cruise 
under  the  Spanish  flag  against  our  trade.  That 
Spain  has  her  agents  at  work  in  several  of  the 
ports  of  equipment  in  this  kingdom ;  also  in 
France,  Holland,  and  the  Netherlands,  expect- 
ing vandat  eover  of  her  own  flag,  to  enlist  the 
privateering  means  of  half  Europe  against  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  whilst  every- 
where exposed,  and  that  the  vessels;  will  be 
fitted  out  under  pretence  of  acting  against 
Sonth  America.  That  a  person  latdy  arrived 
here  from  Madrid,  with  full  powers  from  the 
King 'to  ihe  Spanidb  Ambassador  to  act  at  his 
discretion  in  procuring  the  instruments .  and 
means  of  strildng  at  our  commerce;  that  the 
ambassador;  who  is  represented  as  having 
huge  private  resources,  whidi  he  spends  Ub»n 
raUy  in  addition  to  his  public  allowances,  hatit 
the  unbounded  confidence  of  his  King,  who  will 
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confirm  all  that  he  does.  Finally,  that  the  am- 
bassador has  caused  a  pamphlet  to  be  written 
against  the  United  States,  dilating  upon  their 
alleged  injustice  and  rapacity  towards  Spain, 
which,  by  raising  odium  against  them,  is  in- 
tended to  aid  the  hostile  views  of  Spain  ;  and 
that  many  thousand  copies  of  it  are  to  be  cir- 
culated in  French,  Spanish,  and  English,  in 
quarters  where  it  will  be  likely  to  be  most  ef- 
fective. 

"  The  question  is,  how  far  do  the  above 
allegations^  or  any  of  them,  appear  to  be  sus- 
tained by  facts.  The  most  material  are,  the 
asserted  purchase  and  equipment  of  vessels  in 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain.  This,  if  true,  can- 
not easily  be  hidden.  As  yet  I  have  obtained 
no  information  that  would  authoriae  me  in  say- 
ing that  it  has  been  done.  I  have  made,  and 
will  continue  to  make,  every  inquiry.  Persons 
connected  with,  the  American  trade  are  the 
proper  sources  to  resort  to.  Their  sagacity 
will  be  sure  to  make  the  first  discoveries ;  nor 
will  our  vigilant  consul,  Colonel  Aspinwall,  be 
asleep. 

**  As  to  the  newspapers  being  open  to  the 
Spanish  embassy,  this  is  not  improbable.  Most 
of  the  violent  articles  against  the  United  States 
teuehing  their  affiiirs  with  Spain,  that  have 
lately  appeared  in  the  London  papers,  have 
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IMTOceeded,  I  have  little  doubt,  from  Spaniardbs, 
or  pens  they  enlist.  They,  bear  marks  of  Idna 
origin.  There  was,  I  believe,  an  officer  oi  the 
Spanish  embassy  despatched  to  Paris  ten  da}^ 
or  a  fortnight  ago.  I  have  been  able  to  pro- 
cure no  evidence  of  the  nature  of  his  ^r^and, 
beyond  the  assertions  of  the  letter-writer. 
Upon'  these  alone,  reiterated  indeed  with  great 
confidence,  rests  for  the  present,  the  credit 
due  to  all  his  other  communications.  The 
pamphlet  of  which  he  speaks^has  been  written ; 
at  least  in  part.  He  sent  to  die  Legation  some 
c^  the  printed  sheets,  which  !  enclose.  It  is 
said  that  the  writer — an  EngUshmaO'^has  re- 
«eived,  or  is  to  receive,  sixty  guineas  from  the 
Spanish  embassy.  1  should  pronounce  it  more 
i^ian  the  pamphlet  is  worth*  The^  Spanish 
iMnbiisiador  is  the  Duke  of  San  Carlos,  i  He 
'i^ftMniarly  represented  Spain  at  the<  court  of 
Vi^mia,  where  his  household  was  on  a  muaifi- 
eent  scale ; '  as  here.  We  exchange  viaiUK,aMi|d 
feeiptocate  •  other  civilities.  ^-r;  ^ .   »   t 

!('  **  In>«tldition  to  the  communications  of  the 
letter-writer^  I  have  been  waited  upon  by  a 
member  of  the  Congress  of  Venezuela,  now  in 
Ldtidon*  He  regards  a  rupture  betwie8ti<  tlie 
t^niliMl  Stiat6s<  Mid  Spain  as  so  near,  tfaat^  on 
thci^groiinldbif!  ills  acquaintance  nidi  tb^  cen- 
ditiMi  «u4^t<e8oiirces  of  Spanish  America,,  he 
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eMne  to  tender  me  all  his  infomfiition  in  aid  of 
owr  eause.  I  said  the  United  States  meditated 
nd»  hostile  steps.  He  replied,  that  Spain  did. 
J/ suggested  the  objections,  unless  she  expect- 
ed co-operation  from  England;  and  that  I 
could  not  think  the  latter  meant  to  go  to  war 
with  us  without  cause.  He  met  the  objections 
by  saying  that  England  had  promised  no  co- 
operation ;  but  that  the  condition  of  Spain  was 
desperate  :  she  must  lose  her  colonies  if  things 
contmued  €01  the  present  footing;  the  only 
hope  of  saving  them,  rested  upon  her  bein^ 
ftble  to  brii^  England  by  some  means  or  other 
to  her  assistance.  That  she  counted  upon  the 
jealousy  between  England  and  the  United 
States  on  the  ocean,  and  by  going  to^  w^ 
hesself  with  the  latter,  the  course  of  evemts 
would  soon  draw  the  former  into  if^  wba^Yier 
she  might  say  at  first.  At  any  rate,  that  tbk 
was  a :  game  c^  chances  Spain  had  resol v^ed  tfo 
l^y,  as,  at  the  worst,  it  could  only  accelerate 
a  catastrophe  otherwise  inevitable,  vi&  the 
total  loss  of  her  dominion  in  Amenbca*  This 
^Venezuelan,  although  liable  to  be  warped  by 
his  political  wishes,  is  intelligent  and  coqI- 
minded,  and  full  of  activity  in  aeeking  infor- 
mation. I  therefore  report  what  he  saidi  al- 
though he  referred  to  no  specilie  fa^s*.  :How- 
ever  plausible  his  way  of  reasomng^  it  is  not 
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sufficient  with  me  to  overcome  weightier 
reasons  opposed  to  it.  Hence,  ihat  eitJier^ 
Spain  or  &igland  design  to  strike  a  heatile: 
blow  at  us,  I  am  not  able  at  present  to  be-^ 
lieve.  Still  I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  be 
altogether  passive  under  my  own  incredulity. 
I  am  taking  steps  of  precaution  from  which,  be 
the  issue  what  it  may,  no  evil  can  arise.  I 
have  written  to  our  ministers  at  Paris  and 
Madrid,  and  to  the  commander  of  our  squadron 
in  the  Mediterranean.  I  have  not  expressed 
myself  in  a  way  to  excite  alarm,  but  watch- 
fulness. I  shall  continue  attentive  to  what 
passes,  and  should  any  new  or  more  distinctive 
grotinds  be  laid  before  me,  adopt  suchrtV'T 
measures  as  prudence  may  dictate,  ho;^  i 
those  already  taken  may  have  your  appr^^f^ 
tioD.  It  is  (Hx^er  I  should  add,  that  there 
has  been  no  open  departure  whatever  in  the 
English  cabinet  or  court  fh>m  a  frank  or  con- 
ciliatory course  towards  us.  If  any  thing  is 
going  on,  it  is  profoundly  in  the  dark." 

The  maitter  of  the  above  letter  points  to 
occnrrences  which  belong  to  the  history  of  a 
pnbhc  nnssion.  Light  is  shed  by  them  on  in- 
cidents otiierwise  not  so  well  understoddi  It 
was  eady  to  believe  that  Spain  desired  a  rup- 
ture beti<f«en  the  United  States  and  England, 
and  that  those  in  her  service  would  labour  in 
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all  ways  to  that  end.  But  it  was  not  to  be 
bettered,  that  she  would  go  to  war  with  the 
United  States,  on  a  mere  speculation  that  the 
force  of  circumstances  might  draw  England 
into  it.  The  navy  of  the  United  States  was 
efficient,  and  the  certfunty  of  its  immediate 
co-operation  with  the  Spanish  colonies,  for 
which  their  proximity  afforded  advantages, 
could  not  have  fitiled  to  set  before  Spain  the 
risks,  on  that  ground  alone,  of  seeking  such  a 
war.  That  England  would  rather  the  Floridas 
belonged  to  Spain,  than  the  United  States,  was 
no  more  than  natural  to  suppose.  She  re- 
membered that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  had  pro- 
hibited Spain  jErom  transferring  any  of  her 
colonial  possessions  to  other  powers.  But  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  had  been  silent  on  such  a 
policy.  England,  a  party  to  that  congress^ 
knew  as  well  as  othor  powers,  that  the  day  for 
its  revival  was  at  an  end.  rl^rbfw^ 

trMay  27.  A  few  persons  desiring  to  see  a 
monument  erected  to  Burns,  put  an  off-hand 
notice  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  that  the  ad- 
mirers of  his  genius  would  dine  to-day  at  the 
City  of  London  Tavern.  About  two  hundred 
assembled.  The  stewards  invited  me  as  a 
guest.  The  Duke  of  Yo^l  was  in  the  chair,  v 
The  leading  person  was  Mr.  Boswell,  son  of 
the  biographer  of  Johnson,  and  a  member  of 
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parttamdnt.  He  made  a  speech  on  the  genius 
of  Buhis,  and  urged  the  propriety  of  ereotii^ 
a  monument  on  the  site  of  the  cottage  where 
he  was  bom.  A  son  of  the  poet  was  present. 
On  **  Success  to  the  family  of  Bums"  being 
^ven  as  a  toast,  he  thanked  the  company  in 
a  modest,  feeling  manner.  The  punch-bowl 
that  belonged  to  Bums,  and  of  which  it  is 
known  he  was  too  fond,  was  handed  round  the 
table,  as  a  relic.  A  full  band  was  in  the  or-^ 
chestra.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  fine  old 
Scotch  music,  with  sereral  of  Bums's  songs, 
and  a  good  one  written  for  the  occasion  by 
Mr^  Boswell.  The  Duke  of  York  was  toasted, 
with  a  complimentary  allusion  to  the  share 
which,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
antty;  he  had  taken  in  improving  its  condition. 
He'  ri^tomed  thanks,  adding  that  it  was  his 
highest  pride  to  merit  the  approbation  of  his 
sovereign,  and  good- will  of  his  fellow-subjects. 
«*  The  admirers  of  Bums  in  the  United  States" 
came  -nexti  on  which  I  made  my  acknow- 
ledgtasctnts,  saying  that  my  countrymen  were 
alive  to  the  charms  of  his  poetry,  as  he  wrote 
for  the  heart,  which  was  of  all  nations.  The 
Duke  asked  me  if  we  made  speeches  *^t  our 
public  dinners,  as  they  were  forced  to  do  in 
England.  I  said,  not  hitherto ;  but  it  was  a 
custom  which  tended,  I  thought,  to  improve 
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the  character  of  public  dinners*  by  introducing 
exoitements  beyond  those  merely  jovial.  He 
assented.  We  had  other  speechep -— short 
ones.  They  would  otherwise,  all  must  agree, 
lose  a  chief  merit  for  such  occasions. 

Several  hundred  pounds  were  collected  to- 
wards the  monument.  Three  or  four  of  my 
countrymen,  accidentally  in  London,  were  pre- 
sent, and  marked  their  admiration  of  the  ge- 
nius of  the  bard  by  being  contributors.  It 
may  serve  as  an  instance  to  show  how  the 
pocket  is  opened  at  public  dinners  in  London. 
f<?  May  28.  Visited  the  British  Gallery  in  Pall 
Mall.  The  collection  of  paintings  is  v^ry 
choice.  It  is  made  up  exclusively  of  pieces 
from  the  Italian,  French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and 
Flennsh  masters.  They  belong  to  p«rsQo^, |n 
England,  who  annually  send  specimens  ^p\a 
their  private  collections  to  this  exhibition,  ^r 
the  gratification  of  the  pubUc,,aud  to  aid,  in 
fostering  taste  in  this  branch  of  the  ai^tis. ,  You 
wander  through  rooms  where  hapg  produc- 
tions on  which  the  pubUc  taste  of  di^rent 
ages  and  nations  had  put  the  seal  pf  appro- 
bation. !  -ar 

It  has  been  said  that  paint€»rs  c^n  flourish 
only  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  Th^jt  the 
Scriptures  have  afforded  the  grandest  siibjects 
for  the  pencil,  is  true.     In  Catholic  countries. 
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the  Chml|i  injbofccea  largely  secular  feeling. 
This  is  JUMtoent  reason  why  their  paiaters 
so  frec(finly  take  subjects  from  Scripture. 
But  thiey  have  not  confined  themseWes  to 
these ;  and  are  not  the  same  subjects  open  to 
the  pencil  in  Protestant  countries  ?  The  very 
variety  of  religions,  as  of  character,  in  England, 
will  tend  to  advance  her  in  the  arts  when  she 
takes  her  stand  in  them.  She  has  an  establish- 
ed church  with  every  species  of  dissent;  a 
powerful  aristocracy  with  poptdar  forms  and 
practices,  that  in  some  respects  Athens  never 
equalled ;  a  King  venerated  and  lampooned ; 
more  than  all,  an  amount  of  riches,  not  heredi- 
tary merely,  but  self-acquired,  in  the  hands 
of  individual  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
making  il  greater  number  independent  in  their 
^jbfcumstances,  and  giving  them  consequently 
mbte  command  over  time  and  inclination,  than 
has  probably  ever  before  been  known  among 
the  sattie  number  of  people,  existing  as  one 
nation.  All  these  are  materials  for  the  arts. 
A  school  founded  in  such  a  soil,  could  neither 
be  formal,  nor  limited.  Mannerism  bel<xigs  to 
feelings  and  pursuits  more  circumscribed.  It 
woiild  be  A  soil  too  for  patronage;  not  by  a 
few  nobles,  or  the  hand  of  an  amateur  Prince ; 
but  difitised,  as  through  rich  republics,  all 
over  the  land. 
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vj,  The  annual  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the 
masters  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  this  In- 
stitution aims  at  advancing  the  Fine  Arts.     Its 
governors  and  patrons  purchase  the  produc- 
tions of  British  artists,^  where  merit  is  high.     It 
was  so  that  Mr.  A^^'s  picture  of  "  Christ 
healing  the  Sick,"  was  purchased  for  three 
'ousand  guineas.     This  is  the  picture,  the 
''ow  to  which  wj     ,  Qb-entei  to  the  Hospital 
at  Philadelphia,     'i  here  needs  no  other  proof 
of  the  interest  the  venerable  artist  felt  in  the 
land  of  bis  birth.    It  was  a  munificent  dona- 
tion.     He    contemplated    with    delight    the 
growth  of  the  arts  in  the  United  States.     He 
had  studied  painting  as  carefully,  and  under- 
stood its  rules  with  as  just  a  discrimination  as 
any  artiet  living.     He  had  opportunities  of 
knowing  that  the  study  was  pursued  wit^Hipth 
aeal  and  judgment  in  the  country  always  4oar 
to  him.    He  had  seen  in  her  infancy  ev^ry 
presage  of  future  eminence ;  aijd  to  aid  in  sti- 
mulating tendencies  so  noble,  wap  one  of  the 
motives  to  his  generous  gift. 

June  5.  We  were  at  another  brilliant  enter- 
tainment at  Carlton  House  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing. To-day  I  attended  the  levee.  J^ord 
Castlereagh  said  to  me  that  his  constant  en- 
gagements in  parliament  had  prevented  his 
asking  an  interview  with  me  during  the  past 
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ibrtnight,  as  he  had  wished.  Its  dissolutioa 
was  at  hand,  immediately  after  which  he>  would 
fix  a  time  for  our  meeting.  <>  i  tuTf 

June  6.  Dined  at  Mr.  Canning's.  His  resi^ 
dence  is  at  Gloucester-lodge,  two  miles  ^oM 
town.  We  had  exchanged  visits  by  oards^ 
The  latter  periods  of  my  mission,  during  which 
he  was  Secretary  for  foreign  affiurs,  brought  me 
into  much  intercourse  with  him,  personal  and 
official ;  but  this  was  the  first  time  I  had  met 
him  except  at  levees  and  drawing-rooms.  To 
the  space  he  filled  in  public  estimation,  I  could 
be  no  stranger.  He  received  his  guests  cor- 
dially. The  grounds  about  his  house  were  not 
extensive,  but  shut  in  by  trees.  All  was  seclu- 
sion the  moment  the  gates  closed ;  a  common 
beauty  in  villas  near  London.  The  drawing- 
roonut  .cpened  on  a  portico,  firom  which  you 
walked  out  upon  one  of  those  smoothly- 
shaven  lawns  which  Johnson,  speaking  ot 
Pope's  poetry^  likens  to  velvet.  We  had  the 
soft  twitight#  which  at  this  season  lasts  so  long 
in  England,  and  sets  ofi^  verdure  to  such  ad- 
vantage, f*  You  see,"  said  Mr.  Canning,  **  how 
we  prize  your  plants,"-  pointing  to  some  Rho- 
dodendrons; *- you  must  be  fond  of  horticul- 
ture in  the  United  States,  from  the  specimens 
we  have  o£'  your  flowers."  I  said  it  was  a 
growing  taste  with  us,  but  that  we  had  much 
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to  do  before  we  should  equal  England*     And 
we  in  England,  he  said,  are  behind  Holland, 
and  I  believe  France,  in  flowers.     Dinner  was 
soon  announced.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Canning,  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Stafford,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Leveson  Gower,  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador and  his  Duchess,  the  Neapolitan  minister 
and  his  Countess,  my  wife,  Mr.  Chinnery,  and 
some  members  of  the  family,  made  the  party. 
Mr.  Canning  sat  at  the  head.     His  quick  eye 
was  all  round  the  table ;  his  aim  to  draw  out 
otihers.    Occasionally,  he  had  touches  of  plea- 
santry.   He  asked  for  Mr.  Pinkney  of  Mary-  \ 
land.    "  I  once,"  said  he,  "  had  a  skirmish  with  ^ 
him  about  language,  but  he  worsted  me;!  I 
said   there  was   no  such  word  as  influentiali 
except  in  America,  but  he  convinced;  me  that 
it  was  originally  carried  over  from  Englandw'* 
Lord  Stafford  remarked,  that  it  was  so  goddv 
one,  they  ought  to  brii^  it  back.     **;YeR,'' 
said  Mr.  Canning,  **  it  is  a  very  good  mrdi  and 
I  know  no  reason  why  it  should  havd  remained 
in  America,  but  that  we  lost  the  thing^'  n  i   a. 
v/  A  library  was  attached  to  the  suite  of^roomK 
When  we  came  from  dinner,  some  of  Uie  com- 
pany found  pastime  in  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  caricatures,  bound  in  large  volumes.    They 
went  back  to  the  French  revolmtioiiary  period. 
Kings,  princes,  cabinet  ministers,  members  of 
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parliament,  everybody,  figured  in  them.  It  was 
a  kind  of  history  of  England  in  caricature  Ibr 
five-and-twenty  years.  Need  I  add,  that  onr  ac- 
complished host  was  on  many  a  page.  He 
stood  by.  Now  and  then  he  threw  in  a  word 
giving  new  point  to  the  scenes.  It  is  among 
the  contradictions  of  the  English,  that,  shy  and 
sensitive  as  the  higher  classes  in  many  respects 
are,  perhaps  beyond  any  other  people,  they  are 
utterly  indifferent  to  4hese  kmd  of  attacks. 
Their  public  men  also,  exclude  politics  firom 
private  life.  You  see  persons  of  opposite 
parties,  mingling  together.  uMa<iJii{  U7  ijjt»<> 
He  asked,  who  were  our  favourite  authors  in 
the  United  States.  The  English,  I  said.  But 
among  the  English  ?  Johnson,  Dryden,  Addi- 
son, or  Swift  ?  Opinions  varied,  I  said ;  John- 
son had  his  admirers ;  but  I  thought  that  after 
fiv»4ind-twenty,  our  readers  for  the  most  part 
came  round  to  the  others.  They  were  his 
fiivourites,  he  said.  Next  he  asked,  is  not 
Junius  liked?  (Generally,  I  said.  I  had 
heard  of  a  young  gentleman  in  Philadelphia, 
who  transcribed  aU  his  letters  in  the  hope  of 
catching  his  style.  He  made  no  comment ;  but 
I  diought  I  saw  that  ht  would  not  recommend 
a  young  fri^l  to  that  trouble.  From  the  Spa- 
nish ambassador  I  had  every  civility,  notwith- 
standing the  pamphlet. 
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So,  briefly,  was  my  first  dinner  at  Mr.  Can- 
ningfs.  Many  and  agreeable  ones  followed. 
Sir  James  Macintosh  said  of  him  in  debate, 
that  he  had  incorporated  in  his  mind  all  the 
elegance  and  wisdom  of  ancient  hterature. 
It  was  a  high  tribute  from  a  political  opponent 
and  competent  jvdge.  Both  wer^  first-rate 
men,  as  well  by  native  endowments,  as  the 
most  careful  cultivation ;  and  both  disciplined 
by  an  advantageous  intermixture  in  great  poli- 
tical and  social  scenes;  Macintosh,  universal 
and  profound;  Canning,  making  every  thing 
bend  to  parliamentary  supremacy;  the  one, 
delivering  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  philosopher  and  statesman  to  reflect 
upon ;  the  other  winning,  in  that  aiena*  daily 
victories.  Both  had  equal  power  to  charm  in 
society ;  the  one  various  and  instructive ;  the 
other  intuitive  and  brilliant ;  Macintosh,  by  his 
elementary  turn,  removed  from  all  collisions ; 
Canning,  sarcastic  as  well  as  logical  in  debate, 
and  sometimes  allowing  his  official  pen  to  tres- 
pass in  the  former  field ;  but  in  private  circles, 
bland,  courteous,  and  yielding.  Let  me  add, 
that  both  were  self-made  men;  enjoying,  by 
this  title,  the  highest  political  consideration 
and  social  esteem,  in  the  most  powerfiil  here- 
ditary and  other  circles  of  the  British  empire. 
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June  7*  Lord  finkine  called  upon  me  ac- 
cording to  promise.  First  he  spoke  of  the  bill 
he  lately  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
prevent  arrest  in  oases  of  libel  until  after  in- 
dictment, regretting  its  loss.  ,t  uAt'C'l 

He  touched  on  other  topics.  I  pass  by  all 
to  come  |o  what  he  said  of  Burke.  My  boys 
being  in  the  room,  he  asked  if  I  had  found  a 
good  school  for  them.  I  said  they  were  at 
present  with  Mr.  Foothead,  in  my  neighbour- 
hood. **  You  are  lucky,"  he  said,  "  if  Burke's 
recommendation  goes  for  anything,  £ot  he 
thought  well  of  him  as  a  teacher  of  the 
classics.  What  a  prodigy  Burke  was !"  he 
exclaimed.  *'  He  came  to  see  me  not  long 
before  he*  died.  I  then  li?ed  on  Hampstead 
hill.  '  Come,  Erskine,'  said  he,  holding  out 
his  hand,  '  let  us  forget  all ;  I  shall  soon  quit 
this  stage,  and  wish  to  die  in  peace  with  every 
body,  especially  you.'  I  reciprocated  the  sen- 
timent, and  we  took  a  turn  round  the  grounds. 
Suddenly,  He  stopped.  An,  extensive  pro- 
spect broke  upon  him.  He  stood,  rapt  in 
thought.  Gazing  on  the  sky,  as  the  sun  was 
setting,  '  Ah !  £rakine,'  he  said,  pointing 
towards  it,  *  you  cannot  spoil  that  because 
you  cannot  reach  it;  it  would  otherwise  go; 
yes,  the  firmament  itself — you  and  your  re- 
formers  would    tear    it    all    down.'      I  was 
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pleased  with  his  friendly  familiarity,  and  we 
went  into  the  house,  where  kind  feelings 
between  us  were  further  improved.  A  short 
time  afterwards  he  wrote  that  attack  upon  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Fox,  and  myself,  which 
flew  all  over  England,  and  perhaps  the  United 
States."  All  thiahis  lordship  toldju  the  best 
manner.  In  my  form  of  repeating  it,  I  cannot 
do  him  justice. 

Desiring  to  hear  somethina;  of  Burke's 
delivery  from  so  High  a  source,  I  asked  him 
about  it.  "  It  was  execrable,"  said  he.  "  I  was 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ^hen  he  made  his 
great  speech  on  Americr^n  conciliation,  the 
greatest  he  ever  made.  He  droi :»  everybody 
away.  I  wanted  to  go  out  witrt  ihe  rest,  but 
was  near  him  and  afrnJ  to  get  up ;  so  I 
squeezed  myself  down,  a  id  crawled  under  the 
benches  like  a  dog,  until  I  got  to  the  door 
without  his  seeing  me,  rejoicing  in  ray  escape. 
Next  day  I  went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  When 
the  speech  followed  me  there,  I  read  it  over 
and  over  again  ;  I  could  hardly  think  of  any- 
thing else ;  I  carried  it  about  me,  thumbed  it, 
until  it  got  like  wadding  for  my  gun."  Here  he 
broke  out  w)*h  a  quotation  from  the  passage 
beginning,  "  B^^i  what,  says  the  financier,  is 
peace  without  money  ?"  which  he  gave  with  a 
fervour,  showing  how  he  felt  it.     He  said  that 
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he  was  in  the  House  when  he  threw  a  dagger 
on  the  floor,  in  his  speech  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  it  "  had  liked  to  have  hit  myfootr 
« It  was  a  sad  feilure,"  he  added,  "  but  Burke 
could  bear  it." 

He  sat  upwards  of  an  hour,  leaving  me  to 
regret  his  departure.  < 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

DISSOLUTION     OF     PARLIAMENT.  —  REVENUE     AND     RE- 
SOURCES  OF   ENGLAND. INTERVIEW  WITH   LORD  CAS- 

TLERE  AGH.  —  IMPRESSMENT.  —  THE  SLAVE-TRADE. — 
COMMERCIAL  CONVENTION  OF  1815.— DINNER  AT 
THE  MARQUIS  OF  STAFFORD'S.— FURTHER  INTERVIEW 
WITH   LORD   CASTLEREAGH  ON  IMPRESSMENT   AND  THE 

SLAVE-TRADE. THE    HUSTINGS    AT    COVENT-GAR^EN. 

—  DINNER  AT  THE  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHE- 
QUER'S. 

June  10.  Parliament  was  dissolved  by  the 
Prince  Regent  in  person.  This  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  imposing  public  ceremonies  in 
England.  It  derives  this  character,  in  part, 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  Sovereign  goes 
to  Parliament. 

In  all  ages,  the  horse  has  helped  to  swell 
the  pomp  of  public  processions.  Dryden  ren- 
ders Virgil's  "  bellator  equus,"  led  in  the  train 
of  Pallas's  funeral,  "  The  steed  of  State."  On 
this  occasion  the  carriage  of  the  Prince  Regent 
was  drawn  by  eight  horses  used  only  for  this 
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cer^^nony.    They  were  of  beautiful  form,  iitid 
ricMy  caparisouedi  J>,1  \ 

gitas^V*'  With  golden  bits  adorn'd,  and  purple  reins?% 

There  sat  with  the  Prince,  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
rose, Master  of  the  Horse,  and  Lord  Amherst, 
as  Lord  in  Waiting.     Even  in  the  insignia  of  a 
state  carriage  England  does  not  forget  the 
field  of  her  power.     Conspicuouaky  upon  this, 
was  a  figure  of  Neptune,  in  massive  gilding. 
Next  in  the  procession  came  fiaar  carriages  and 
six,  all  in  rich  decorations.    These  made  the 
royal  trmn.     It  moved  fipom  St.  Jame^s  pakce 
through  the  Park.    Thence  it  came  out,  nnder 
the  arch-way  of  the  Horse  Guards.    My  car- 
nage got  to  that  point,   and  stopped  with 
iattiers,  «a  the  whole  slowly  turned  into  the 
ialiieet;    The  wgjht  was  gorgeous.     Windows, 
tailooiiijBS,  himse-tops,  were  lined.    It^nasthe 
i»otyiwbeie  like  crowds  had  witnessed  llie 
eiecmtaon  «f  Charles  the  First.     When  tie 
teain  reached  the  end  of  Parliament  Street,  the 
iwmber  of  equipages  in  the  directko  of  We*- 
ttmister  Abbey  was  immense.     All  w«re  in 
mvm  8iiA'gl»ttei«d  in  the  sun.     The  universal 
ibe^uty  of  the  horses,  for  which  the  Engliafc 
are  ao  celebrated,  the  completeness  of  eveiy 
st|uipage,  ithei  turrets  of  the  ancient  Abbey, 
tlie  tast  mi^iiude,  presented  a  scene  (tf  great 
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animation  and  brilliancy.  The  state  carriage 
drew  up  before  the  entrance  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  A  groom  held  each  bridle,  the  horses 
champing  the  "  foaming  gold."  The  Prince 
Regent  on  alighting,  was  greeted  with  long 
shouts. 

-  The  ceremony  of  the  dissolution  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Close  in  front  of  the 
throne  a  space  was  set  apart  for  the  Foreign 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers.  All  attended  in 
their  nati(Mial  costumes.  The  chamber,  when 
I  arrived,  was  filled  with  Peers  and  Peeresses, 
the  former  wearing  robes  of  scarlet  and  ermine. 
In  a  little  while  the  Prince  Regent  entered.  A 
salute  of  cannon  was  at  that  moment  heard.  A 
proce8(»cHi  formed  by  a  portion  of  his  cabinet 
ministers,  preceded  him,  the  Premier,  Lord 
Liverpool,  going  first,  and  carrying  the  sword 
of  state.  The  Prince  took  his  seat  upon  itlie 
throne^  In  a  few  minutes,  doors  opened  at 
tke  extremity  of  the  chamber,  and  the  Com- 
mons entered,  the  Speaker  at  their  head. 
They  stopped  at  a  barrier,  from  whieh  the 
Speaker  commenced  his  address  ta  the  Throne. 
It  recapitulated  the  important  business  of  the 
Session,  gave  a  prominent  place  to  the  subject 
(^  income  and  expenditure,  saying  that,  al- 
th<mgfa  a  heavy  pressure  <»ntinued  upon  the 
finaacee,  the  revenue  was  increasEn^  and  con- 
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eluded  with  praying  the  royal  assent  to  a  bill 
of  Supply  which  the  House  brought  up,  the 
last  of  a  series  that  had  been  passed.  The 
title  of  the  bill  was  read,  on  which  a  Clerk  of 
Parliament  exclaimed,  "  Le  Roi  remercie  sea 
loyal  iubjects,  accepte  leur  benevolence,  et  ausn  le 
veut,*'  The  titles  of  other  bills  were  succes- 
sively read,  and  the  royal  assent  given  by  the 
same  officer  pronouncing  the  words,  "  Le  Roi  le 

The  Prince,  who  had  not  yet 'spoken,  now 
addressed  both  Houses.  He  said  that  there 
had  been  no  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  King's 
health ;  that  he  continued  to  receive  from  Fo- 
reign powers  assurances  of  friendly  dispositions, 
OB  which  he  turned  with  a  maimer  appropriate 
toiwards  l^e  diplomatic  corps ;  he  thanked  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  supplies  they  had 
gnant^,;  he  informed  both  Houses  of  his  in-^ 
tentioDio  dissolve  the  present  and  call  a  new 
SarlianieffiE,  in  making  which  communication 
he  could  inot^  he  said,  refrain  from  adverting  to 
the  grtat  changes  that  had  occurred  since  he 
first  met  them  in  that  chamber.  Then,  the 
dominion  of  Bonaparte,  whom  he  spoke  of  as 
the  ^^  common  enemy,"  had  been  so  widely 
extended,  itkat  longer  resistance  to  his  power 
was  iby  <maBy> deemed  hopeless;  but  that  fay 
the  unexan^iled  exertions  of  Britain  in  co-ope- 
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ration  with  other  countries,  Europe  had  been 
delivered  from  his  oppression,  and  a  contest 
the  most  eventful  and  sanguinary  known  for 
centuries,  terminated  with  unparalleled  success 
and  glory.  These  were  the  main  points  of  the 
speech.  When  it  was  ended,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor rose  from  the  woolsack  and  said,  that  it 
was  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Prince  Re* 
gent  acting  in  the  name  of  the  King,  that  the 
Parliament  be  dissolved;  and  he  pronounced 
it  to  be  dissolved  accordingly. 
-^  The  Prince  remained  seated  whilst  deliver- 
ing his  speech,  and  wore  a  hat.  The  Peers 
and  Commons  stood,  and  were  uncovered. 
Mr.  Canning  in  a  speech  to  his  constituents 
described  the  British  constitution  as  a  monar- 
chy, intended  to  be  checked  by  two  assem* 
blies,  one  hereditary,  independent  alike  of 
crown  and  people;  the  other  elective,  spriog^ 
ing  from  the  people ;  but,  said  he,  there  are 
those  who  argue  as  if  it  were  oiiginally  a  de- 
mocracy, merely  inlaid  with  a  peerage,  and 
topped  with  a  crown.  This  gives,  in  a  word, 
the  opposite  th  ories  of  antiquarians  on  the 
origin  of  the  British  constitution.  The  pass- 
ing remark  may  be  made,  that  its  externid 
ceremonies  point  to  a  regal,  rather  tlran  popu- 
lar root.  They  are  strikingly  so  at  a  corona- 
tion, as  at  the  dissolution  of  Pariianient.    Take 
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another  incident  at  the  latter,  in  addition  to 
the  wearing  of  the  hat.  The  Clerk,  before 
reading  the  title  to  each  bill,  made  a  reverence 
to  the  Throne ;  and  another,  on  laying  the  bill 
down  upon  the  table.  On  receiving  the  nod 
of  royal  assent,  he  turned  towards  the  Com> 
mons,  gave  them  a  look,  and  barely  said,  with- 
out any  reverence,  Le  Roi  le  veut. 

The  scene  would  have  been  more  imposing 
had  the  chamber  been  better.  It  is  not  merely 
deficient  in  architectural  form,  but  in  space. 
The  Commons  stood  in  a  confused  heap,  press- 
ing one  upon  another.  Their  own  room  be- 
low, is  even  inferior  in  appearance,  and  alike  in- 
conveniently small.  Both  may  have  answered 
th^r  original  uses  centuries  ago;  one  as  a  ban- 
queting-room,  the  other  as  a  chapel  to  a 
palace ;  but  are  unsuited  to  the  aeeommoda- 
tion  of  Parliament.  The  mode  of  giving  the 
royal  assent  to  bills,  I  had  read  in  books;  yet 
it  sounded  strangely  to  me  as  a  fiict.  It  has 
been. remarked  by  a  great  English  writer,  that 
these  old  words  serve  as  a  memento  that  the 
liberties  of  Englwid  were  once  destroyed  by 
foreign  force,  and  maybe  again  but  for  vigi- 
lance.   The  remark  is  a  strained  one  in  thu 

• 

connexion.  England  balanced  the  account  of 
warlike  exploits  with  France,  in  the  days  of 
her  Edwards  and  Henrys.     Her  own  sovereign 
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at  last  gave  up  his  titular  claim  to  be  King  of 
France.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  this  little 
badge  of  the  Norman  conquest  might  now  be 
allowed  to  drop  off.  It  was  discontinued  un- 
der the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  the  form  in 
his  time  being  "  The  lord  Protector  doth  con- 
sent.*' His  words  of  acknowledgment  for  bills 
of  Supply  were,  **  Understanding  it  hath  been  the 
practice  of  those  who  have  been  chief  governors, 
to  acknowledge  with  thanks  to  the  Commons, 
their  care  and  regard  for  the  public,  I  do  very 
heartily  and  thankfully,  acknowledge  their  kind- 
ness therein."  W  hen  the  Commonwealth  ended, 
the  foreign  jargon  revived.  'J 

The  Speaker  in  his  address  stated  that  the 
revenue  was  increasing.  I  cannot  pass  this 
subject  by.  The  income  for  the  year  was  fifty- 
one  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  The  largest 
item  was  from  the  Excise,  which  yidded  up^ 
wttrds  of  twenty-one  millions.  The  Customs 
stood  next.  They  gave  upwards  of  eleven 
millions.  The  Assessed  and  Land  taxes  third; 
from  which  eight  millions  were  obtained.  The 
Stamps  fourth,  which  produced  seven  millions. 
The  remainder  was  from  the  Post-office,  and 
miso^llaneous  sources.  Large  as  this  sum 
may  appear  for  the  produce  of  one  year's 
taxes,  it  is  less  by  more  than  twenty  mrlfions 
than  was  rsased  two  years  ago,  the  Property- 
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tax  and  eertain  war  duties  being  then  in  force. 
It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  no  nation,  an- 
cient or  modem,  of  the  same  population;  has 
ever  before  paid  so  much  under  the  regular 
operation  of  tax-laws.  Of  the  Excise,  I  under- 
stand that  the  whole  amount  due  for  the  year 
has  actually  been  paid  in,  except  a  fraction  of 
five  thousand  pounds,  part  of  which  it  is  be^ 
lieved  will  be  recovered.  So  exceedingly 
small  a  deficiency  on  a  basis  of  twenty-one 
millions,  manifests  an  extraordinary  ability  on 
the  part  of  the  community  at  large  to  meet 
with  punctuality  the  demands  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  this  branch  of  internal  taxation. 
Besides  the  fifty-one  millions,  whi^  make  up 
the  national  taxes  proper,  for  Great  Britain 
and'  Ireland,  the  sums  levied  on  account  of 
Poor-rates  for  England  during  the  year,  have 
amounted  to  nine  millions. 

The  exports  from  the  kingdom  for  the  same 
timei  ^tnouiited^  in  vidue,  to  fifty-three  millions 
of  pounds  sterling.  The  manu&ctures  of  the 
United  Kingdom  constituted  four-fifths  of  this 
sum.  Actual  value  is  meant,  as  contra^iistin- 
guished  firom  official.  The  latter  assumes  a 
certain  standard  of  price,  fixed  more  than  a 
century  ago,  and  no  longer  applicable  as  a 
measure  of  value.  The  imports  amounted  to 
thirtyi-four  millions;  considerably  less,  there- 
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fore,  than  the  value  of  manufactured  articlen 
exported. 

Expenditure  for  the  year  has  been  about  the 
same  as  income.  In  its  great  branches,  it  may 
be  classed  thus :  For  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  twenty-nine  millions.  For  the  Army, 
nine  millions ;  the  military  force  on  the  pre- 
sent peace  estabUshment,  amounting  to  about 
a  hundred  thousand  men.  For  the  Navy,  seven 
millions ;  the  peace  establishment  of  that  arm 
being  one  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  twenty 
thousand  seamen,  and  six  thousand  marines. 
For  the  Ordnance,  one  million.  The  Civil  list, 
and  miscellaneous  items  absorb  the  resddue. 
In  statements  whether  of  British  income  or 
expenditure,  I  observe  that  fractions  of  a  mil- 
lion or  two  seem  to  be  unconsidered.  ■■  They 
are  scarcely  understood  but  by  those  who  wil 
be  at  the  pains  of  tracing  them  amidst  the  lub- 
bish  of  accounts,  and  not  always  then. 

As  to  the  debt,  what  shall  I  say  ?■  If  I  spe- 
cify any  sum  I  may  unconsdously  commit  a 
iractional  error  of  fifty  millions  I  To  find  out 
precisely  what  it  is,  seems  to  baffle-  inquiry. 
Dr.  Hamilton  in  his  work  on  this  subject  states 
a  curious  fact.  He  says,  that  in  an  account  of 
the  public  debt  presented  to  the  House  «f 
Commons  in  1799,  it  was  found  impossible!  to 
ascertain  the  sums  raised  at  d^erenti  periods 
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which  created  the  funds  existing  prior  to  the 
thirty'^hird  year  of  George  the  Third.  This 
candid  avowal  of  ignorance,  where  all  official 
means  of  information  were  at  command,  may 
well  excuse,  as  the  able  author  remarks,  a  pri- 
vate inquirer  if  his  statements  be  imperfect. 
But  I  will  set  the  debt  down  at  kioht  hun- 
dred MILLIONS.  This  as  an  absolute  sum, 
strikes  the  world  as  enormous.  It  loses  this 
character  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the 
resources  of  Great  Britain,  the  latter  having 
increased  in  a  ratio  greater  than  her  debt ;  a 
position  susceptible  of  demonstration,  though 
I  do  not  here  design  to  enter  upon  it.  It  may 
be  proof  enough,  that  in  the  face  o£  this  debt, 
ber  Government  could,  at  any  moment,  borrow 
from  British  capitalists  fresh  sums  larger  than 
V9>tfee  ever  borrowed  before;  and  than  could 
be  taised  by  the  united  exertions  of  all  the 
Governments  of  Europe.  Credit  so  unbounded, 
can  rest  only  upon  the  known  extent  and  soli- 
dity of  her  resources ;  upon  her  agricultural, 
manufecturing,  and  commercial  riches;  the 
first  coming  from  her  highly  cultivated  soil 
and  its  exhaustless  mines,  not  of  gold  and  8il> 
ver,  but  iron  and  coal,  for  ever  profitably 
worked ;  the  second,  from  the  various  and  uni« 
versftl  labour  bestowed  on  raw  materials,  which 
brings  int0  play  all  the  industry  of  her  people. 
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suffering  none  to  be  lost  for  vrant  of  objecta ; 
the  thirds  from  a  system  of  navigation  and 
tittde,  followed  up  for  ages,  which  enables  her 
to  send  to  every  part  of  the  globe  the  products 
of  this  vast  and  diversified  industry,  after  sup- 
plying all  her  own  wants.  This  system  of 
navigation  and  trade  is  greatly  sustained  by  a 
colonial  empire  of  gigantic  size,  that  perpe- 
tually increase^  the  demand  for  her  manufac- 
tures, and  favours  the  monopoly  of  her  ton- 
nage.       »:r,i&i  1 

These  are  the  visible  foundations  of  her  in- 
calculable riches ;  consequently  of  her  credit. 
Both  seem  incessantly  augmenting.     It  is  re-t 
markable  that  she  extends  them  in  the  mids^ 
of  wars.    What  cripples  the  resources  of  othev; 
nations,  multiplies  her's.     Not  long  ago  liVirenli 
to  Guildhfdl,  to  witness  the  sittings  of  ttie, 
King's  Bench,  after  term-time.     The  courj^. 
room  was  so  full,  that  I  could  hear  or  .see  lit^ 
tie,  and  soon  left  it.     I  was  compensated  by 
loitering  among  the  monuments  in  the  hall 
close  by.     The  inscription  on  Lord  Chatham's 
diew  my  attention  most,  because  Americans 
always  bang  with  reverence  on  his  name,  and 
because  of  the  inscription  itself.     It  dwells 
upon  the  services  he  rendered  his  country, 

BY   "  UNITING  COMMERCE  WITH,    ANU  MAKINO' 
IT    FLOURISH    DURING,   WAR."      Such  iWaS^ihiHi 
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title  to  fiune,  teeoni  u  an  the  marble.  Other 
nations  should  look  at  it.  War,  by  creating 
new  markets,  gives  a  stimulus  to  industry,  ealla 
out  capital,  and  may  increase  not  merely  the 
fictitious  but  positive  wealth  of  the  country 
carrying  it  on,  wftere  the  country  is  powerful 
and  not  the  teat  of  war.  Moscow  may  be 
burned;  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris  sacked;  but  it 
is  always,  said  Franklin,  peace  in  London. 
The  British  moralist  may  be  slow  to  think, 
that  it  is  during  war  the  riches  and  power  of 
Britain  are  most  advanced ;  but  it  is  the  law 
of  her  insular  situation  and  maritime  ascend- 
ency. The  political  economist  may  strive  to 
reason  it  down,  but  facts  confound  him.  It 
has  been  signally  confirmed,  since  engraven  on 
the  monument  of  Lord  Chatham.  The  Prince 
Regent  pronounced  the  contest  with  Bona- 
parte the  most  eventfiil  and  sanguinary  known 
for  centuries.  Yet,  at  its  termination,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  declared* 
whilst  the  representatives  of  nations  stood 
listening,  that  the  revenues  of  Britain  were 
increasing.  What  a  fact !  The  Abb6  Du  Pradt 
has  remarked,  that  England  threatens  all  the 
wealth,  and  Russia  all  the  liberty^  of  Europe. 
Up  to  the  first  origin  of  the  contest  with  Bo- 
naparte, the  lai^est  sum  England  ever  raised 
by  taxes  in  any  one  year  of  war  or  peace,  was 
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•erenteen  millions  sterling.  In  twenty-five 
years,  when  that  contest  was  over,  she  raised 
hardly  lesv  than  eighty  millions.  This  sum 
was  paid  indeed  in  the  midst  of  complaints; 
but  not  more  than  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  when 
the  taxes  were  three  millions,  and  debt  forty  ; 
or  at  the  end  of  George  the  Second's,  when  the 
former  had  risen  to  seven,  and  the  latter  to  a 
hundred  millions.  It  was  also  in  1815,  at  the 
close  of  the  same  contest,  that  the  world  be- 
held her  naval  power  more  than  doubled ; 
whilst  that  of  other  states  of  Europe  was,  in  a 
proportion  still  greater,  diminished.  Hitherto, 
at  the  commencement  of  wars,  the  fleets  of 
France,  of.Spain,  of  Holland,  if  not  a  match  for 
those  of  England,  could  make  a  show  of  re- 
nstanee.  Their  concerted  movements  were 
able  to  hold  her  in  temporary  check.  Where 
are  the  navies  of  those  powers  now  ?  or  those 
of  the  Baltic  ?  Some  gone  almost  totally ;  the 
rest  destined  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  seas, 
on  the  first  war  with  England.  There  is  no* 
thing,  singly  or  combined  as  far  as  Europe  is 
concerned,  to  make  head  against  her.  France 
is  anxious  to  revive  her  navy.  She  builds  good 
ships ;  has  brave  and  scientific  officers.  So, 
Russia.  But  where  are  the  essential  sources 
of  naval  power  in  either  ?  where  their  sailors 
trained  in  a  great  mercantile  marine  ?     Both 
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together  have  not  as  many,  of  this  description^ 
as  the  United  States.  England,  then,  in  her 
next  war,  will  accomplish  more  as  against 
Europe  upon  this  element,  than  at  any  former 
pericu.  She  will  start,  instead  of  ending  with 
her  supremacy  completely  estabUshed.  The 
displays  of  her  power  will  be  more  immediate, 
as  weU  as  more  formidable,  than  the  world  has 
before  seen.  I  will  not  speak  of  a  new  agent 
in  navigation,  "that  walks,"  as  Mr.  Canntnjg 
said,  "  Uke  a  giant  on  the  water,  controlling 
winds  and  waves — steam."  This  great  gift  to 
mankind,  in  its  first  efficient  power  upon  the 
ocean,  was  firom  the  United  States;  but  all 
Europe  will  feel  its  effects  in  the  hands  of 
Britain.  ''-   ^»"**"  ■'<*» 

ioi>  had  intended  to  say  something  of  puUic 
spciakihgv  The  dissolution  of  Parliament  might 
tfuggestthe'topie;  but  I  defer  it.  i'hsvede- 
nredrheretofove  to  make  a  minute  of  My  im-> 
pressiods  on'  this  subject.  I  have  heard  debates 
in  both  Houses^  but  the  occasions  have  been 
unftfvottvable  foi^  calling  up  the  leading  orators, 
gr  drawing  ^lem  fully  out  if  they  rose.  I  wait 
Anther  lights.  vf 

ui^lune  11.  Had  an  interview  with  Lord  Cas- 
tlerei^h,  on  his  invitation.  He  informed  me, 
Aathe  had  bvotight  before  the  cabinet  my  pro- 
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posal  on  impressment,  and  that  it  had  been 
considered  with  the  care  due  to  its  importance. 
*  He  went  into  some  of  the  arguments  to  which 
the  subject  always  leads.  He  adverted,  first, 
ta  the  opposite  opinions  which  the  two  Go- 
vernments held  on  ihe  doctrine  of  allegiances 
Next  he  remarked,  that  we  gave  to  our  ships  a 
character,  of  inviolability  that  Britain  did  not ; 
diat  we  considered  them  as  part  of  our  soil, 
clothing  them  with  like  immunities.  I  said 
thai  we  did  consider  them  as  thus  inviolable, 
so  far  as  to  afford  protection  to  our  seamen ; 
but  that  we  had  never  sought  to  ex^npt  them 
&om  search  for  rightful  purposes;  viz.  for 
enemy's  property,  articles  contraband  of  wa[r^ 
or  men  in  the  land  or  naval  service  of  the 
enemy.  These  constituted  the  utmost  li«il  of 
the  beUigerent  claim  as  we  understood  tfad^ law 
of  nations.  What  we  objected  to  was,  that 
Britain,  passing  this  limit,  should  advance  a 
claim  to  enforce  her  own  munioipal  code  vdiUi- 
ing  to  allegiance  and  impresson^ftt,  ion  board 
our  vessels.  His  lordship  did  not  view  it  in 
this  Hght.  He  was  forced,  he  siaid,  to  add, 
that  on  a  full  consideration  of  my  ]^!«^sal,  the 
cabinet  had  not  found  it  praotioable  to  Ibvego 
under  any  arrangement,  the  execution  of  whiiGh 
was  to  depend  upon  the  legistative  ordinances 
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of  another  country,  the  right  of  Great  Britain 
to  look  for  her  subjects  upon  the  high  seae, 
into  whatever  service  they  might  wander,  a  Jon 
jx.  The  proposal  thus  rejected,  having  declared 
the  readiness  of  the  United  States  to  impose 
further  restraints  upon  the  naturalization  of 
British  seamen,  and  exclude  from  their  ships 
all  not  naturalized,  I  asked  his  lordship  what 
diffisrence  it  would  make  if  the  United  States 
would  agree  to  exclude  from  their  ships  of  war 
and  merchant-vessels,  ail  natural  bom  subjects 
of.  Great  Britain  f 

He  replied,  that  this  indeed  wcnild  be  going 
a  step  farther,  but  that  it  would  still  leave  the 
proposal  within  the  principle  of  their  object 
tion.  That  the  objection  rested  upon  an  un- 
williiigness  to  concede  by  treaty  or  convention, 
whatever  its  terms,  the  right  of  entering  the 
vessels  of  a  for^gn  power  to  search  for  their 
subjects. 

tI  said,  that  I  heard  this  determination  with 
regret.  I  had  been  ready,  otherwise,  to  submit 
a  proposal  to  the  effect  last  menticmed.  My 
regret  was  the  stronger,  as  it  would  exhaust 
all  the  ofiers  the  United  States  could  make.  I 
requested  him,  in  fact,  to  consider  such  an  <^r 
as  actually  made,  under  full  authority  from  my 
Government. 

I  now  inquired  if  any  proposals  would  be 
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submitted  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  Hii 
lordship  was  prepared  with  none  whidi  did 
not  assume,  as  a  basis,  the  right  of  entering  our 
vessels.  For  the  exercise  of  this  right  in  a 
manner  not  to  injure  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  was  willing,  lie  said,  to  come  into  the 
most  effective  regulations ;  such  as  restricting 
the  boarding  ojffioers  to  those  of  rank  not  below 
lienten£Hits ;  giving  responsible  receipts  for  the 
men  taken  out,  or  any  other  safeguards  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  might 
propose  as  better  adapted  to  the  end ;  that  she 
would  receive,  and  in  the  most  friendly  manner 
discuss  such  proposals,  in  the  hope  of  some  sa< 
tisfactory  arrangement.  I  said  that  the  United 
States  never  could  admit  the  right  to  enter 
their  vessels  for  such  a  purpose  as  impress- 
ment. Besides  the  objection  to  it  in  principle, 
the  practice,  however  attempted  to  be  softened^ 
must  be  liable,  from  causes  altogether  insur- 
mountable as  between  the  two  nations,  to  per- 
petual ai.'l  fatal  ^buse.  This  had  been  shown^ 
by  past  experieTiJ^e,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
remain  blird  to  it.  His  lordship  again  ad- 
liiitted  the  evik  cf  which  it  had  been  the 
parent,  exprest^liig  his  hope  that  they  might 
never  recur. 

He  next  spoke  of  the  Skve-trade.     Great 
Britain,  he  said,  had  concluded  treaties  with 
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three  e#  the  pivwen  of  Europe  on  this  subject ; 
Portugal,  Spaio^  aaui  the  NetheriancU.  PorHtgal 
had  agreed  to  fdiolish  the  trade,  except  hi  o4r- 
tam  specified  places  on  the  coast  of  Afiric%  south 
of  the  equator;  Spain,  north  of  the  equatcMr, 
from  the  ratification  of  her  treaty,  and  inall  odi^r 
parts,  after  May  1820.  To  these  powers  Bii- 
tdn  had  paid,  firom  first  to  last,  700,000/.  as  in- 
ducements to  the  treaties.  The  clauses  stated 
the  money  to  be  as  compensation  to  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  subjects,  for  the  loss  of  the 
trade.  The  Netherlands  had  agreed  to  abolish, 
immediately  and  totally,  without  pecuniary  in- 
ducement. The  purport  of  the  treaties,  speak- 
ing more  particularly  of  the  last,  was,  that  the 
contracting  parties  were  to  authorize  a  limited 
number  of  the  ships  of  their  navy  to  search  the 
merchant  vessels  of  each  other,  found  under 
eircumttances  to  raise  suspicion  of  being  en- 
gaged in  the  trade ;  and  in  case  of  slaves  being 
Hotually  on  board,  to  send  the  vessels  in  for 
trial ;  the  tribunals  to  consist  of  mixed  courts, 
composed  of  judges,  or  commissioners,  ap- 
pointed by  each  power;  the  courts  to  hold 
their  sittings  within  the  territories  or  deperd 
encies  of  each  power,  but  one  always  to  be 
established  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  no  search 
to  be  permitted  in  the  Mediterranean,  or 
any  of  the   European  seas  north  of  latitude 
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;  S7«i  or  within  and  eastward  of  longitude  20. 

f  These  were  some  of  the  main  provisions  of 
tV^e  treaties.     There  were  various  others  de- 

iJsigDed  to  guard  against  irr^ularity  in  the 
exercise  of  a  right  which  the  contracting  par- 
ties had  mutually  conceded  for  the  common 
object.  The  period  had  arrived,  his  lordship 
continued,  when  it  was  th^  w^sh  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  invite  the  United  States  to  join  in  these 
measures,  and  it  was  his  design  to  submit, 
through  me,  proposals  to  that  effect.  It  had 
occurred  to  him  to  send  me,  with  an  official 
note,  authentic  copies  of  the  treaties  them- 
selves; they  would  best  unfold  in  all  their  de- 
tails, the  grounds  on  which  a  concert  of  action 
had  been  settled  with  other  powers,  and  it  was 
on  similar  grounds  he  meant  to  ask  the  aooes- 
sion  of  the  United  States,  anticipating  large 
benefits  from  their  maritime  co-operatMm  in 
tliis  great  work  of  humanity.  Whilst  it  had 
occurred  to  him  to  make  the  overture  *o  my 
Government  in  this  manner,  he  said  that,  if  any 
other  course  presented  itself  to  me  as  better 
adapted  to  the  end,  he  would  be  hf^ppy  to 
listen  to  it. 

I  replied,  that  I  knew  of  none  better.  I  was 
ah^^ther  devoid  of  instructions  on  the  subject, 
as  already  stated,  but  would  transmit  the  trea^ 
ties,  £Dr  the  consideration  .of  the  IVesident. 
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The  United  States,  from  an  early  day,  had 
regarded  this  trafBck  with  uniform  disapproba- 
tbn.  For  many  years  it  had  been  altogether 
prohibited  by  their  statutes.  The  existence  of 
slavery  in  several  of  the  states  of  the  American 
Union,  had  nothing  to  do,  I  remarked,  with  the 
slave-trade.  The  former  grew  up  with  the 
policy  of  the  parent  country  anterior  to  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  and  re- 
mained incorporated  with  the  domestic  laws  of 
the  particular  states  where  it  had  been  so  in- 
troduced, and  always  existed.  Yet,  those  who 
could  not  allow  their  laws  in  this  respect  to  be 
touched,  went  hand  and  heart  with  the  rest  of 
their  fellow-citizens  in  desiring  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade. 

Lastly,  his  lordship  spoke  of  the  commercial 
convention  of  1815.  He  reminded  me  that  it 
had  but  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  to  run, 
asking  if  I  knew  the  views  of  my  Government 
in  regard  to  its  renewal.  I  said,  not  precisely, 
but  esKpiscted  soon  to  ascertain  them. 

June  IS.  Dined  at  the  Marquis  of  Stafford's. 
I  am  no  votary  of  the  rout.  The  private  dinner^ 
party  shows  society  differently.  The  diplomatic 
stranger  can  hardly  command  other  opportuni* 
ties  of  seeing  it  at  all.  Evening  visits  he  can- 
not make ;  the  late  hour  of  dining  is  an  obstacle. 
Morninfc  ^11^  ^^  ^  mere  ceremony  performed 
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by  his  card.     Midnight  crowds  are  not  society^^ 
It  is  only  at  dinners  that  he  finds  it. 

These  seem  the  chosen  scenes  of  English 
hospitality.  They  are  seldom  large.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's rule  was,  not  fewer  than  the  Graces,  nor 
more  than  the  Muses.  At  the  London  dinners, 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  seem  a  favourite  number* 
Sometimes  they  are  smaller.  Individual  cha- 
racter and  accomplishments,  reserved  at  first  in 
these  classes,  here  begin  to  open.  Sully,  ailter 
Paulus  iEmilius,  said,  that  to  marshal  an  army 
and  an  entertainment,  were  equally  difficult. 
Those  of  which  I  would  speak,  present  no  dis- 
cordant feelings  or  topics.  All  obey  forms, 
with  which  all  are  familiar.  Conversation 
moves  along  under  common  contributions  and 
restraints.  There  is  no  ambition  of  victory. 
To  give  pleasure,  not  try  strength,  is  the  aim. 
You  remark  nothing  so  much  as  a  certain  sim* 
plicity,  the  last  attainment  of  high  education 
and  practised  intercourse.  Such  are  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  these  private  duiners. 
Beginning  with  such,  I  must  proceed  a  little  far- 
ther. The  servants  are  so  trained,  as  to  leave 
to  the  master  and  mistress  no  care  but  of  Wok- 
ing to  the  guests.  The  arran^g<Mne»ts  of  thm 
table  are  orderly  and  beautiful.  All  are  alike^ 
yet  vary ;  alike  in  general  conforw*i*y  ;  varving 
as  taste  varies  where  there  is  s^t>^M)»4kkttee  i» 
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ita  iibdulgeiice,  where  all  have  large  means,  and 
all  are  on  the  same  level.  The  y^ord  fashion, 
I  have  not  heard ;  nor  seen  its  principle^  in 
mere  imitation.  The  services  of  silver  strike 
me  as  among  the  evidences  of  a  boundless 
opulence.  All  forms  of  it,  for  use  or  embel* 
lishment,  are  seen,  and  in  surpassing  lustre. 
Not  unfrequently,  the  romantic  patterns  and 
fretted  workmanship  of  past  ages,  still  remain. 
Foreigners  from  whatever  part  of  Europe,  are 
in  like  manner  struck  with  this  profusion  of 
solid  and  sumptuous  plate  upon  English  tables, 
as  unknown  in  any  other  capital  to  an  extent 
at  all  approaching  to  comparison.  The  pos- 
sessors, long  accustomed  to  it,  seem  uncon- 
scious of  its  presence ;  but  the  foreigner  sees 
in  it  all,  national  as  individual  riches.  Whence 
proceed,  he  asks  himself,  the  incomes,  so  large, 
so'iaoreasing,  that  retain,  and  acquire  in  fresh 
aeeiimulation«  luxuries  so  costly,  but  from  the 
land?  and  what  would  be  the  land  with  all 
the  works  upon  it,  what  the  crops  on  its  sur- 
fiu!e,  the  mines  underneath,  but  for  the  manu- 
fiMJtures  and  trade  which  bring  all  into  value 
by  a  vast  and  ever  increasing  demand;  in- 
creasing at  home  as  abroad,  increasing  in  war 
asinpeoee? 

Our  dinner  to-day  illustrated,  as  one  instance 
might,  the  characteristics  alluded  to.     It  was 
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hot  large.     Lord  and  Lady  Stafford,  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Surrey,  Lady  Elizabeth  Leve- 
son  Gower,  Lord  Francis  Gower,  and  a  few 
more,  made  the  party.     The  country  life  in 
England  was  much  spoken  of;  also  the  lite- 
rary publications  of  the  day,  this  family  being 
distinguished  by  the  literary  accomplishments 
of  its  members.     The  paintings  of  the  masters 
were  all  around  us.     Our  hospitable  enters 
tainers  invited  Mrs.  Rush  and  myself  to  visit 
them  at  their  seat,  Trentham,  in  Staffordshire, 
than  which  we  could  not  have  known  a  higher 
gratification.     Another  topic,  always  grateful, 
was  not  passed  by ;    our  country.     Cordml 
things  were  said  of  it,  and  enlightened  wishes 
expressed  that  two  nations  so  connected  as 
England  and  the  United  States,  might  long  see 
their  way  to  mutual  good- will.    Leaving  iiie 
table,  we  were  an  hour  in  the  drawing-brooms, 
always  an  agreeable  close  to  Englidi  dmners. 
Ladies  make  part  of  them,  and  rise  ifirstj*  the 
gentlemen  soon  following  and  rising  all  to- 
gether.   On  no  occasion  have  I  observi^d  any 
one  gentleman  leave  the  table,  until  all  rise. 
We  had  music  from  St.  James's  Park,  into 
which  the  windows    of  Staffcrrd-hou^e  k>ok. 
Its  notes  were  the  softer  from  the  stillneas  of 
that  scene,  and  the  breeaes  of  a  chanmiing  sum- 
mer night.  ' 
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June  20.  Had  an  interview  with  Lord 
Castlereagh.  He  read  the  first  draft  of  a  note 
to  me,  inviting  the  United  States  to  co-operate 
in  putting  down  the  Slave-trade,  asking  my 
suggestions  as  to  any  modifications.  I  had 
none  to  offer.  It  was  accordingly  sent  as  pre- 
pared. I  drew  up  an  answer,  to  the  general 
effect  of  the  sentiments  I  had  expressed  in  our 
conversations,  promising  to  refer  the  whole 
subject  to  my  Government. 

I  renewed  the  topic  of  impressment.  Al- 
though in  our  conference  of  the  11th  I  had 
made  known  the  willingness  of  the  United 
States  to  exclude  from  their  naval  and  mer- 
chant service  all  British  seamen,  native  as  well 
as  naturalized,  I  did  not  think  proper  to  let 
the  proposition  rest  on  the  footing  of  a  verbal 
aSkr,  I  reduced  it  to  writing,  in  terms  as 
follow : — 

**  The  {M*oposal  submitted  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh upon  the  subject  of  impressment  on  the 
18th  of  April  not  being  found  acceptable,  the 
undersigned  has  the  honour  to  offer  on  behalf 
of  his  Government  the  following.  Each  na- 
tion rigidly  to  exclude  from  service  on  board 
their  fibips-of-war  and  merchant  vessels,  all 
native-bom  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  other. 
The  dlecks  and  precautions  stated  in  the 
former  paper  to  guard  against  fraudulent  na- 
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turalization,  to  be  resorted  to  (with  the  proper 
modifications)  to  prevent  imposition  relative 
to  the  birth-place  of  seamen,  or  others  adopted. 
Seamen  already  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  to  be  excluded  from  the  operation  of 
the  agreement,  as  these,  by  their  laws,  can- 
not be  included.  The  number  of  this  class 
is  believed  to  be  small,  and  in  a  short  time 
would  cease  altogether.  Although  the  stipu- 
lation for  exclusion  must  be  reciprocal,  a  pro- 
vision to  .  'nserted  authorizing  the  United 
States,  if  disposed,  to  dispense  with  the 
obligations  it  would  impose  on  their  own 
seamen,  whenever  the  latter  may  choose  of 
their  own  accord  to  enter  the  British  ser-i 
vice ;  this  power  of  dispensation  to  be  reci- 
procal, if  desired.  i'tq  -xJi 

"  Should  the  above  proposal  be  accepted, 
it  will  follow,  that  all  British  seamen  or  sub- 
jects now  in  the  United  States,  and  not  here- 
tofore naturalized,  will  be  excluded  from  their 
sea  service ;  and  that  all  who  arrive  in  future 
will  be  excluded.  Great  Britain,  on  her  part, 
to  come  into  a  distinct  stipulation  not  to  imn 
press  men  out  of  American  vessels.        R.  R." 

I  handed  this  paper  to  his  lordship.  The 
proposal  had,  as  I  knew,  been  rejected^  but  1 
knew  the  President's  desire  to  settle  this  grea* 
question,  and  believed  that  I  sboj44  |^  W^^^ 
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truly  the  organ  of  his  will,  by  putting  the 
proposal  in  a  shape  in  which  it  might  go  upon 
the  archives  of  his  Majesty's  Government.  I 
even  cherished  the  hope,  that  other  views 
might  yet  be  taken  of  it.  His  lordship  on 
reading  the  paper  said,  that  he  would  lay  it 
before  the  Cabinet  on  his  return  from  Ireir^d, 
whither  he  was  going  the  day  following,  hn-d 
should  the  proposal,  now  that  it  had  taken 
this  form,  still  be  objected  to,  perhaps  it  might 
be  thought  advisable  to  put  in  writing  the 
counter  opinions  of  Great  Britain.  Nothing 
farther  passed  at  this  interview. 

The  general  election  for  a  new  Honne  of 
Commons  being  in  progress,  and  the  hustings 
at  Covent  Garden  open,  I  said,  when  about 
to  come  away,  that  I  intended  to  go  there  to 
see  what  was  doing.  "  If  you  can  wait  a  few 
minutes,"  said  his  lordship,  '^  I  will  go  with  you  ; 
I  want  to  vote."  I  replied  that  I  should  be 
happy  to  go  under  such  auspices.  *'  You  might 
have  better,  he  remarked."  At  that  moment 
Sir  William  Scott  was  announced,  and  I  took 
my  leave,  finding  my  own  way  to  the  hustings. 
They  gave  a  repulsive  picture  of  an  English 
election.  Sir  Murray  Maxwell  was  the  ininis- 
terkil  candidate ;  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Sir 
Samuel  RomiUy,  and  Mr.  Hunt,  on  the  other 
side.     The  first  was  not  only  hissed  and  hoot- 
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ediby  the  populace,  but  on  a  former  day  had 
been  wounded  by  missiles.  He  appeared  with 
his  arm  tied  up,  and  a  bandage  over  his  eye. 
I  was  glad  to  get  away  from  the  scene  of 
tumult.  In  a  little  while  Lord  Castlereagh. 
came.  His  remark  was  prophetic;  he  was 
mobbed.  Having  given  his  vote  for  Sir  Mur* 
ray  Maxwell,  he  was  recognized,  and  four  or 
five  hundred  of  the  populace  under  the  op- 
posite banners,  pursued  him.  He  took  refuge 
in  a  shop  in  Leicester  Square,  whence  he  was 
obliged  to  escape  by  a  back-way,  until  finally 
he  found  shelter  in  the  Admiralty.  If  the 
ministerial  candidate  and  his  supporters  were 
thus  roughly  treated,  they  bore  it  with  good-' 
humour.  The  former  on  reappearing  afterhis 
wounds^  again  mounted  the  hustings  to  make' 
a  speedi^  Being  told  that  pains  wcnild  be 
taken  to  discover  and  punish  the  authops  ofi 
the  outrage,  he  forbad  all  inquiry,  saying  hd 
had  no  doubt  they  acted  thoughtlessly  without 
any  intention  of  hurting  him ;  a  stroke  of 
policy  that  brought  fresh  votes.  As  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  I  was  informed  that,  cm  reaching 
the  Admiralty,  he  turned  round  and  with 
much  complaisance  thanked  his  pursuers^  then 
close  upon  him,  for  their  escort,  saying  that 
1^  would  not  trouble  them  to  accompany  him 
farther;  which  drew  huzzas  in  his  favoUr.     i^i 
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"July  1.  Dined  at  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exdiequer's.  His  residence  is  in  Downing 
Street,  I  may  add,  historical.  His  dimng- 
room  was  once  Mr.  Pitt's.  Here  he  lived 
while  Prime  Minister;  still  earlier,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole.  A  portrait  of  the  latter,  was  on 
the  wall.  You  beheld  in  it  the  composed 
fece  that  enabled  him  to  sit  unmoved  under 
the  batteries  of  Wyndham,  and  Shippen,  and 
Pultney.  There  were  at  table  Mr.  and  Miss 
Vansittart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  East,  Lord  Har- 
rowby,  the  Ambassador  from  the  Netherlands, 
the  Prussian  Ambassador,  Mr.  Arbuthnot, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Mac 
Kensie.  '^ 

tsvMr.  Pitt  was  spoken  of.  Lord  Harrowby 
said  that  he  was  a  fine  Greek  scholar;  also 
that  he  had  retained  with  singular  accuracy 
his  mathematics  acquired  at  school.  He  spoke 
of  I^ord  Grenvilfe's  attainments  as  a  classic, 
particularly  in  Greek,  and  his  skill  in  lan- 
guages generally,  of  which  he  knew  a  great 
number.  Lord  Harrowby  himself  has  high  re- 
putation in  this  line,  modern  languages  as 
well  as  the  classics  being  at  his  command  in 
great  purity.  He  spoke  of  words  that  had  ob- 
tained a  sanction  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
condemnation  of  which  he  could  not  join;  for 
example,  lengthy ^  which   imported   what  was 
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tedious  as  well  as  long,  an  idea  that  no  other 
English  word  seemed  to  convey  as  well.  I  re« 
marked,  that  we  were  unfortunate  in  my  coun<* 
try,  for  that  if  persons,  no  matter  bow  illite^- 
rate,  used  wrong  words,  they  were  brought  to 
light  as  Americanisms,  whereas  in  other  coun-^ 
tries  such  things  were  passed  by  as  m^ely  vul« 
garisms;  thanking  his  lordship  however  for 
throwing  his  shield  over  lengthy,  which  I  also 
thought  a  very  expressive  word. 

Mr.  Vansittart  had  been  reading  some  of  the 
official  documents  of  our  Government.  He 
said  that  our  appropriations  for  the  military 
service  for  the  year  exceeded  those  of  Great 
Britain,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  two 
armies;  ^marking  that  the  British  army  was 
the  most  expensive  in  Europe.  The  Dutc^ 
was  next,  he  said;  the  Russian  che£q)est  i  The 
last  cost  but  a  seventh  part  as  much,  man  for 
man,  as  the  British.  I  said  that  the  expense 
of  an  army  in  the  United  States  arose  from 
the  ease  wi'h  which  subsistence  was  otherwise 
obtainable ;  moreover,  that  the  service  was  not 
popular  in  place.  He  assigned  a  further  rea^ 
son — our  large  proportion  of  artillery ;  we  had 
three  Uiousand  to  an  army  of  ten  thousand  9 
whilst  the  British  artillery,  to  an  army  of  an 
hundre^ .  thousand,  amounted  to  not  more  than 
seven  thousand.     This  I  explained  by  saying. 
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that  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  a  small  standing 
army  in  the  United  States  was  to  keep  fortifi- 
cations in  order,  adding,  that  we  also  made 
large  expenditures  upon  them,  under  our  mili- 
tary appropriations.  I  owe  warm  acknowledg- 
ments to  Mr.  Vansittart  for  hospitalities  and 
other  acts  of  kindness  during  the  whole  of  my 
mission ;  appreciated  the  more  in  my  puhiiC 
and  personal  feelings,  from  his  high  station  in 
the  cabinet,  in  conjunction  with  his  individual 
distinction  and  various  worth.       u,;u.vu   n.d 

In  a  renewed  conversation  1  ftiEikfed'  him 
what  work  was  regarded  as  containing  the  best 
account  of  the  British  finances.    He  said  it 
was  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  them 
from  any  single  work ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he 
<;!pnsidered  Sir  John  Sinclair's,  for  the  periods 
ij^  embraced,  as  most  satisfactory, 
v^uly   15-     Went   to  an    entertainment    at 
CarUon''houfie.    It  was  in  honour  of  the  mar- 
riages of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,    and  Duke 
of  Kent»  who,  with  their  royal  brides,  were 
present.     These  marriages,  with  those  of  the 
Princess  £li«ifoeth  and  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
all  within  a  few  months,  have  led  to  a  fiucces- 
fflon  of  entertainments  in  which  the  diplomatic 
corps  have  participated. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

INTERVIEW  WITH    LORD   CASTLEREAGH. — GENERAL  NEGO- 
TIATION    PROPOSED. — COMMERCIAL      CONVENTION     OF 

1816. EUROPEAN    MEDIATION    BETWEEN   SPAIN    AND 

HER  COLONIES.  —  DINNER  AT  MR.  VILLIERs's. —  THE 
QUARTERLY  REVIEW. — INTERVIEW  WITH  LORD  CA8- 
TLERIiiAGH.  —  PROPOSAL  FOR  A  GENERAL  NEGOTI- 
ATION    ACCEPTED. MR.   GALLATIN    TO     JOIN     IN     IT. 

MR.   ROBINSON    AND    MR,    OOULBURN,   THE    BRITISH 

NEGOTIATORS. COMMERCIAL    CONVENTION    OF     1815. 

DINNER    AT     SIR    JOHN    SINCLAIR'S — AT    MR.     BEN- 

THAM's AT  THE  FRENCH  AMBASSADOR'S.  —  INTER- 
VIEW  WITH   LORD    CASTLEREAGH. COURSE    OP  GREAT 

BRFTAIN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  BET\#EEN 
SPAIN   AND   HER    COLONIES. AFFAIR   OP   PENSAC^LA.  ' 

1  ■ 

V.  July  16.  Lord  Castlereagh  returned  from 
Ireland  on  the  14th.  To-day  I  had  an  inter- 
view with  him,  on  my  application.  ^4^it>«tt'Hl 
I  entered  upon  the  subject  of  the  commer- 
cial relations  between  the  two  countries^  I  re- 
marked, that  it  was  with  reluctance  the  Presi- 
dent had  given  his  consent  to  the  act  of  Con- 
gress  to  exclude  from   ports  of  the   United 
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States,  British  vessels  coming  from  the  West 
Indies  or  other  British  colonies,  from  whose 
ports  vessels  of  the  United  States  were  exclude 
ed.     The  act  indeed  was   founded  on  equal 
justice,  and  could  lay  no  ground  of  complaint, 
as  had  often  been  agreed  by  Great  Britam. 
Still,  the  President  could  not  but  know,  that 
its  practical  operation  might  be  irritating  to 
individual  interests  affected  in  both  countries, 
and  his  desire  was,  to  give  efficacy  to  measures 
mutually  more  beneficial  and  conciliatory.     It 
was  therefore  that  I  was  once  more  instructed 
to  propose  to  His  Majesty's  Government  the 
negotiation  of  a  general  treaty  of  commerce. 
The   President  desired  also,  that  the  negoti- 
ation should  include  other  matters.     I  recapi- 
tukted  the  four  following.     1.  The  question 
respecting  slaves  carried  off  from  the  United 
States,  in  contravention  as  we  alleged  of  the 
ta?eaty  of  Ghent.    2.  The  question  of  titie  to 
Columbia  River.     3.  That  of  the  north-west- 
ern  boundary  line,    from    the   Lake  of  tiie 
Woods.    4.  The  question,  of  such  immediate 
importance,  relating  to  the  fisheries.    Upon  all 
these,  the  President  preferred  negotiating  di- 
rectiy,  rather  than  resorting  to  commifisioners 
as  under  tl»  treaty  of  Ghent,  in  the  hope  thai 
it  mi^t  prove  the  means  of  the  two  Govern" 
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ments  coining  more  speedily  to  an  understand- 
ing. If  his  Majesty's  Government  was  pre- 
pared to  go  into  them  all,  in  addition  to  the 
question  of  a  general  treaty  of  commerce,  as 
the  whole  would  take  wide  range,  the  United 
States  would  name  another  plenipotentiary  to 
meet,  in  association  with  me,  any  two  desig- 
nated by  Great  Britain. 

His  lordship  asked  what  was  to  be  under- 
stood by  a  general  treaty  of  commerce.  I  re- 
plied, a  treaty  that  would  open  not  a  tempos 
rary  or  precarious,  but  permanent  intercourse 
with  the  British  West  Indies  and  their  colo- 
nies in  North  America  to  the  shipping  of  the 
United  States ;  a  subject  which  I  admitted  it 
might  seem  unnecessary  to  bring  forward  after 
the  recently  expressed  opinions  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  were  it  not  that  others  of 
interest  to  both  nations  were  now  coupled 
with  it  in  a  way  to  give  the  proposition  in 
some  measure  a  new  character,      nii'  ti'^m 

He  said  that  the  British  Government  would 
be  willing  to  enter  upon  a  negotiation  on  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries ;  but 
he  had  no  authority  to  say  that  the  colonial 
^)iitem  would  be  essentially  altered.  Broken 
down,  it  could  not  be.  I  said,  that  if  it  were 
not  to  be  departed  from   at  all,  or   in  no 
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greater  degree  than  as  provided  by  the  four 
articles  spoken  of  in  our  conference  of  the  3rd 
of  January,  as  those  articles  had  not  ])roved 
acceptable  to  my  Government,  it  did  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  any  advantage  would  be 
likely  to  arise  from  going  into  the  negotia- 
tion. He  replied,  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
answer  definitively  upon  any  of  the  subjects, 
but  would  lay  them  before  the  cabinet.  He 
professed  it  to  be  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
British  Government  to  see  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  countries  placed 
upon  the  best  footing  at  all  points ;  the  stake 
to  each  being  alike  important. 

In  the  event  of  a  negotiation  not  being 
opened  on  the  broad  grounds  I  had  stated,  his 
lordship  asked  if  it  were  yet  in  my  power  to 
inform  him  of  the  intentions  of  my  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  existing  convention  of  July 
1816,  now  so  soon  to  expire. 

I  gave  him  to  understand  that  the  President 
was  willing  to  renew  it ;  thus  keeping  it  dis- 
tinct from  all  other  questions.  It  was  an  in- 
strument satisfactory  to  the  United  States,  be- 
cause, as  fer  as  it  went,  it  placed  the  tonnage 
of  the  two  countries  in  each  other's  ports,  on 
a  footing  of  equality.  His  lordship  expressed 
the  readiness  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to 
adopt  that  course. 
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I  next  passed  to  South  American  affairs.  I 
said  that  my  Government  was  desirous  of  as- 
certaining the  intentions  of  the  European  Alli- 
ance in  regard  to  the  contest  in  that  hemi- 
sphere, and  especially  of  learning  those  of  Great 
Britain,  as  far  as  she  might  be  disposed  to  com- 
municate them.  The  information  was  sought, 
not  from  a  mere  desire  to  draw  aside  the  veil  of 
European  politics,  but  from  the  deep  interest 
the  United  States  took  in  that  contest.  They 
asked  nothing  which  they  were  not  prepared 
to  reciprocate,  being  ready  to  disclose  with 
candour  their  own  intentions.  My  Govern- 
ment was  not  uninformed  of  a  general  pur- 
pose of  mediation  by  the  European  Alliance ; 
but  upon  what  precise  basis,  it  did  not 
know.  This  was  the  point  on  which  it  desired 
light. 

His  lordship  made  the  following  replies. 
He  said  that  the  British  Government  was  not 
only  willing,  but  desired,  to  communicate  to 
the  United  States,  every  thing  in  relation  to 
the  proposed  mediation.  It  acknowledged  our 
natural  interest  in  the  question ;  but  that,  in 
fact,  no  plan  for  the  mediation  had  been  ma- 
tured. Difficulties  had  arisen  with  Spain,  on 
points  the  most  essential ;  they  were  increased 
by  obstacles  to  a  quick  intercourse  of  counsels 
among  parties  so  remote  from  each  other,  as 
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London,  St.  Petersburgh,  Vienna,  and  Madrid ; 
even  the  place  for  the  mediation  had  not  been 
fixed  upon.  The  Allied  sovereigns  when  as- 
sembled at  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  the  autumn, 
would  probably  take  up  the  subject,  although 
meeting  primarily  for  the  consideration  of 
others ;  and  as  soon  as  a  basis  of  pacification 
had  been  laid  down,  he  would  not  fail  to  ap- 
prise me  of  it. 

r;  Before  parting,  he  gave  me  the  following 
piece  of  information :  that  in  consequence  of 
the  depredations  committed  upon  the  lawful 
commerce  of  the  world  by  cruisers  ostensibly 
sailing  under  commissions  from  the  Spanish 
colonies,  the  British  Government  had  issued 
instructions  to  some  of  its  armed  vessels  to  ar- 
rest and  bring  in  cruisers  of  this  description, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  vexA> 
tions  and  losses  they  inflicted  upon  British 
commerce.  He  added,  that  the  orders  did  not 
embrace  cruisers  fitted-out  bona  fide  in  South 
American  ports.  ik  ^v  if\i!,ittt 

July  JM).  Dined  at  Mr.  Villiers's,  North 
Audley  Street ;  to  whom  I  owe  obligation  fot 
JKindness  on  many  occasions ;  and  not  less  for 
his  invariable  expressions  of  good-will  towards 
my  eountry.  Field-marshal  Lord  Bereslbrd, 
LordiFitzroy  Somerset  and  Lady  Fitzroy^  the 
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Duchess  of  Wellington,  Mrs.  Pole,  Lord  May- 
nard,  Mr.  Ponsonby,  Mrs.  Villiers,  and  my 
wife,  were  the  party.  Conversation  turned 
chiefly  on  France.  It  was  in  the  spirit  of 
commendation  I  remark  to  be  so  usual. 

After  dinner.  Lord  Beresford  in  conversaF- 
tion  with  me,  spoke  of  the  United  States.  He 
wafi  under  the  impression  that  the  Union 
would  not  last.  Our  Government,  he  said,  had 
worked  extremely  well,  so  far;  but  must  give 
way,  he  thought,  when  the  country  grew  to  be 
highly  populous  as  well  as  powerAil.  I  mcul- 
cated  other  doctrine,  mentioning,  as  among 
our  safe-guards,  the  federative  and  national 
principle  interwoven  in  our  constitution,  and 
referring  to  shocks  the  Union  had  already  with- 
stood in  peace  and  in  war.  He  complimented 
our  navy ;  it  had  taken  England  by  surprise, 
high  praise,  had  it  earned  no  other,  he  said; 
but,  from  its  nature,  not  likely  to  happen  again. 
I  expressed  the  hope  that  all  such  occasions 
might  be  far  off ;  in  which  he  cordially  joined. 

July  21.  Mr.  ♦  *  *  *  called  upon  me. 
He  said  that  there  would  appear  in  the  next 
Quarterly  Review,  an  article  on  the  life  and 
character  of  Franklin.  It  was  to  be  the  me- 
dium of  an  attack  upon  the  United  States.  It 
would    disparage  the  people,  and  underrate 
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the  resources  of  the  nation.    It  would  pafti- 
cularly  examine  the  claims    of   the  United 
States  as  a  naval  power,  and  strip  them  of  im- 
portance.   It  would  state  their  tonnage  at  less 
than  nine  hundred  thousand,  and  as  decreas- 
ing;   endeavouring  to   show  from  this  and 
other  things,  that  their  maritime  resources 
were  not  only  inconsiderphle  at  present,  but 
iiot  formidable  in  prospect.    The  object  of  the 
publication  was  to  lower  the  reputation  of  the 
United  States  in   Europe.     To  this  end,  it 
would  be  translated  into  French,  republished 
in  Paris,  and  thence  widely  circulated.    Finals 
ly,  that  the  article  was  already  known  to  per- 
sons who  stood  high  in  England,  and  counte- 
nanced by  them,  msm 
The  last  part  of  what  my  informant  com- 
municated, may,  or  may  not,  be  true.     The 
whole  is  of  small  concern.    Cromwell  said, 
that  a  government  was  weak  that  could  not 
stand  paper  shot.    Who  then  shall  write  down 
a  nation  f    Insignificant  states  escape  assaults 
of  the  pen.    Powerful  ones  can  bear  them.     If 
the  United  States  have  long  been  exposed  to 
these  assaults,  so  has  England.    They  come 
upon  her  from  abroad,  but  more  at  home. 
J  Anybody  who  will  spend  six  months  in  Lon- 
4im  and  look  at  only  a  portion  of  thei  pi^ 
lications  daily  thrown  from  the  press,  wiU  he 
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{surprised  at  the  number  of  denunciations  he 
will  surely  find  of  England.  The  crimes  and 
other  enormities  committed  by  her  people ; 
the  profligacy  of  the  lower  orders,  the  vices 
of  the  higher ;  the  corruptions  of  the  GoTern- 
ment,  its  partiality,  injustice,  tyranny;  the 
abuses  of  law ;  the  abi:ses  in  the  Church  ;  the 
appalling  debt,  the  grinding  taxation,  the 
starving  poor,  the  pampered  rich  '—these  and 
like  topics,  on  which  are  based  assertions  of 
wide-spread  depravity  and  suffering  unparal- 
leled, are  urged  in  every  form,  and  run  out 
into  all  details.  It  is  not  the  cheap^  un- 
stamped press  which  alone  reiterates  them; 
but  many  of  the  highest  and  most  powerfully 
supported  of  the  journals.  Sometimes  France 
is  fiercely  attacked,  sometimes  Russia,  some- 
times  the  Holy  Alliance,  sometimes  the  United 
States;  but  England  always.  The  battering- 
ram  against  her  never  stops.  What  English 
writers  thus  say  of  their  own  country,  and 
the  picture  is  commonly  summed  up  with 
predictions  of  national  ruin,  crosses  the  Chan- 
nel next  day,  is  translated  into  French,  and, 
as  foretold  of  the  forthcoming  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  circulated  over  Europe. 
In  a  month  it  has  crossed  the  Atl^itic^  add 
\k  circulating  in  America.  Millions  read,  mil^ 
lioiKs  believe  it.     In  the  midst  of  it  all,  Eng- 
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land  goes  on  in  prosperity  and  poifrer.  iEtaw 
#ope  and  the  world  see  both,  in  proofe  irre- 
sistible.  The  enlightened  portioD  of  the 
world  perceive,  also,  alongside  of  the  picture  of 
moral  deformity,  no  matter  how  much  may 
be  truej  or  how  much  over-coloured,  coun- 
teracting  fields  of  excellence,  public  and  pri- 
vate, that  exalt  the  English  nation  to  a  high 
pitch  of  sober  renown. 

.« Jt  is  in  this  manner  I  content  myself  as 
^citizen  of  the  United  States.    The  last  forty 
years  have  witnessed  their  steady  advance,  in 
prosperity  and  power.    Europe  and  the  world 
bdiold  both  in  proofs  as  irresistible.      The 
«?yightened  portion  of  the  world  will    also 
infer,  that  a  nation  with  a  foreign  commerce 
overshadowing  that  of   the  greatest  nations 
of  Europe,  England  excepted;  whose  whote 
tonnage,  instead  of  nine  hundred  thousand^ 
already  exceeds  fifteen  hundred  thousand  r  la 
nation  throughout  whose  borders  the  public 
liberty  and  prosperity  have   long  been  dif4 
fusing  the  means  of  private  comfort  and  the 
lights  of  general  education, — the  enlq^tened 
everywhere  will    infer,   that    such    a  natioB 
cannot  be  wanting  in  adequate  intetlectuid 
advaneem^t  or  social  refinements,  any  more 
than  in  political  power.     They  follow  through 
the  indissoluble  connexion  between  causes  and 
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effects.  Ingenuity  and  ill-nature  hunting  for 
exceptioiifl^  may  find  them  ;  but  the  great  field 
of  excellence  remains.  It  will  continue  to 
widen,  .until  Britain  herself,  encompassed  as 
she  is  with  glory,  will  in  time  count  it  her 
chiefest,  to  have  been  the  original  stock  of 
such  a  people.  Of  the  frame  of  our  Govern- 
ment, so  often  denounced  and  little  under- 
stood, a  British  Statesman,  wanting  neither 
in  sagadty  nor  knowledge  of  history-^ Mr. 
Fox  —  remarks,  that  it  was  precisely  that 
constitution  which  the  wisest  men  df  the 
world  would  give  to  the  people  of  the  pre* 
sent  age,  supposing  that  they  had  to  be^ 
on  a  clear  foundation,  and  not  to  destroy  any 
thing  existing  at  the  cost  of  anarchy  and  civil 
war.  Of  such  a  constitution,  the  citizen  of 
the 'United  States  may  as  justly  as  proudly 
boast ;  concluding,  in  the  additional  words  of 
Mr.  Fooc,  that  it  is  the  **  British  Constitution 
with  the  improvements  of  the  experience  of 
t^  c«ituf ias.'*  Hi 

iiJuIy  2S.  A  note  from  Lord  CastlereagH 
Requested  I  would  meet  him  at  the  F(»reign 
Office  to-day.  I  found  Mr.  Robinson  with 
him.  The  latter  is  President  of  the  Board  of 
Ttade,  and  recently  been  called  to  a  seat  in 
the  cabinet.  :  ti* 

t 'HisJordship  informed  me  that  he  had  made 
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kncywn  my  proposak  to  the  cabinet,'  and  (thai, 
a  ^neral  negotiation  would  be  agreed  to,  ion 
ail  the  points  I  had  stated.  Withi  regaid  toi 
thei  commercial  question,  the  British  Govern* 
ment  did  not  pledge  itself  to  a  departure  from 
the  colonial  system  in  any  degree  greater  than 
hitherto,  but  would  bring  the  whole  subject 
under  review;  willing  to  hope,  though  abs*. 
taining  from  promises,  that  some  modification 
of  the  system,  mutually  beneficial,  might  be 
t&ei  result  of  frank  discussions,  renewed  at 
the  present  juncture.  <;rt«KJn. 

I  replied,  that  my  Government  would  hear 
tlus  determination  with  great  satisfaction,  and 
jioined  in  the  hope  that  the  new  effort  ini^t 
be  productive  of  advantage  to  both  countries*  > 
H  I  now  informed  his  lordship,  that  Mr.  GaK 
latin,  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Paiisi 
would  take  part  in  the  negotiation,  iuadi  come 
to  London  as  soon  as  it  might  suit  the  oori^ 
venience  of  his  Majesty's  Gov«rAme»t .  *»  ap- 
point plenipotentiaries  on  the  side^  of  Gueat 
Britain,  •   •■5''^t''>- 

I  lie  replied,  the  sooner  the  better,  saying 
th»l  Mr.  Robinson  and'  Mr.  Goulburn  woitld 
be  la^ointed.  He  added  that  he  himself 
would  be  obliged  to  set  out  for  the  Continent* 
ia  August^  to  attend  the  congress  at  Aix*la#^ 
Chapelle,  and  that  the  negotiation  would  have 
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tc^  proceed  in  his  absence ;   but  expressed  a 
widi  that  it  might  open  before  he  left  town. 
I  said  that  all  our  instructions  had  not  got 
to  hand^  but  we  expected  them  daily.     Hd 
asked,  whether,  to  guard  against  delays  incia 
dent  to  a  general  negotiation,  I  was  prepared 
to  agree  separately  to  a  renewal  of  the  con* 
vention  of  1815,  for  a  term  of  years  to  be 
fixed.     I  informed  him  that  I  was  in  posse&< 
sion  of  a  power  to  that  effect.     :Um:iAVp-  sih  io 
uFrom  the  manner  in  which  his  lordship^ 
mentioned  this  subject,  and  it  was  for  the 
third  time,  it  was  evident  that  the  British  Go- 
vernment strongly  desired  the  renewal  of  the 
convention.    The  United  States  desired  it  not 
less;    In  the  early  part  of  the  present  month,' 
by  information  transmitted  to  me,  more  of 
our  Vessels  were    in  the  port  of  Liverpool, 
than  those  of  any  foreign  power,  or  even  En- 
gUsh  vessds,  coasters  excepted.    The  latter 
fact  surprised  me.    It  may  be  taken  as  an  in- 
dication that  in  the  trade  between  the  two^ 
countries,  the  United  States  are  likely  to  have 
their  equal  share  as  carriers,  as  long  as  l4ie 
dharges  upon   the  vessels   of  ^loks  cohtinaet 
e^ual.    This  is  all  that  the  United  States  askJ 
Itis  the  offer  they  make  to  all  nations.    They/ 
hold  it  out  in  a  permanent  statute,^  as  >thfti 
basis  of  thwr  code  of  navigation.  >' ^'tu  ..£}. 
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44  July  84.  Dined  yesterday  at  Skt'tMm  Sin-» 
dair's,  Ormly  Lodge,  in  the  neighliouthood 
of  Richmond.  He  had  invited  us  to  s^wiid 
the  day  for  the  sake  of  an  excursion  upon 
the  Thames.  Hampton  Court,  Pope's  Villa 
at  Twickenham,  Strawberry  ^Hill,  with  other 
places  to  call  up  historical  or  classic  recoUec- 
tidns,  would  have  been  within  our  range ;  but 
we  were,  for  this  occasion,  disappointed.  My 
interview  with  Lord  Castlereagh  had  been 
fixed  for  an  hour  that  prevented  our  leaving 
town  in  season,  so  that  the  pleasure  of  dining 
and-  passing  the  evening  at  Ormly  Lodge,  wag 
all  we  could  (K>mmand.  *  Vt?v>H 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  so  &r  into 
the  country,  since  our  arrival.  Gardens,  hedge* 
rows,  village  churches,  houses  and  walls  with 
ivy  growing  about  them,  met  the  eye  in  i^ 
dhrections.  Here,  were  evergreens  out  intd 
i^apes  as  in  Queen  Anne*s  time;  ther^  this 
modern  villa,  where  art  was  exerted  to  avoid 
idl  appearances  of  it ;  so  that,  even  in  i^h 
short  distance,  the  taste  of  different  ages  ra^ht 
heseen.  Locking  on  the  whok,  I  could  iMti 
avoid  llie  taught,  that  the  lawns  so  neat  and 
fields  8»  fertile,  were  the  soil  that  the  plough 
had  gone  through  when  the  Romans  iv^e 
here.  Thte  jaore  did  this  thought  come  over 
me,  as  in  the  United  States  we  have  what  wi* 
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call  ^ftidJieUs"  worn  out  by  too  much  use,  as 
We  think,  and  abandoned  on  that  account. 
They  ace  abandoned,  I  must  remark,  for  new 
ones,  more  fertile;  but  when  these  in  turn 
become  **  old  fields,*  it  seems  we  need  be  in  no 
despair  of  making  the  former  **  old  fields'*  fer- 
tile  again,  any  more  than  the  latter !  We  drove 
through  Richmond  Park,  which  completed  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  ■  .^r^v?  A»f 

Arrived  at  Ormly  Lodge,  we  were  courte- 
ously received  at  the  door,  and  soon  went  to 
dinner.  Sir  John  and  Lady  Sinclair  with 
several  members  of  their  family,  Mr.  andMr& 
Basil  Cochrane,  of  Portman  Square,  Sir  Ben* 
jamin  and  Lady  Hobhouse,  with  a  few  others, 
made  the  party.  Sentiments  the  most  liberal, 
were  expressed  towards  the  United  States,  both 
1^  John  Sindair  and  Sir  Benjamin  Hobhouse 
having  an  acquaintance  with  their  concerns 
that  belonged  to  inquiring  minds.  The  latter 
Was  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  at 
Baith.  He  spoke  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
Uiiited  States.  It  had  long  been  his  desire^he 
said,  that  the  agriculturists  of  the  two  ooudh 
tries  should  correspond,  exchan^og  dbsorva* 
lions,  and  the  results  of  their  experiments.  I 
said  that  those  of  my  country  could  searcefy 
object)  seeing  how  much  they  would  be  likdy 
ta  gain.     He  replied,   that  agriculturists  in 
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England  would  gain  too,  and  spoke  of' the  ad* 
vantage  he  had  himself  derived  from  a  cfarrc 
spondence  with  Mr.  Peters,  of  Belmont,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Agricultural  Society  at  Phila^ 
delphia ;  to  whose  knowledge  he  bore  testis 
mony,  and  his  happy  manner  of  imparting  it. 
He  spoke  of  Mr.  Coke*s  farm  at  Holkham,  in 
Norfolk;  it  was  in  the  highest  order  in  which 
it  seemed  possible  for  ground  to  be,  to  illus- 
trate productive  and  beautiful  husbandry  ;  he 
did  not  know  that  a  weed  could  be  found  upon 
it    He  called  it  horticulture  upon  a  great 
scale.    This  celebrated  farm  consists  of  several 
thousand  acres ;  the  enclosure  round  his  park 
was  stated  to  be  ten  miles  in  extent ;  his  whole 
estate  in  that  county,  to  contain  about  forty 
thousand  acres.     Having  had  the  gratification 
at  a  subsequent  day,  of  visiting  Mr.  Coke  at 
his  Holkham  estate,  I  am  here  reminded  of 
what  he  told  me  was  jocosely  said  when  he 
arst  took  possession  of  it;  that  there  was  but 
one  blade  of  grass  on  the  whole,  for  which 
two  half-starved  rabbits  were  fighting!     All 
accounts  agree   that  it  was  sterile.     Skilful 
faming*  aided  by  capital,  had  brought  it  iti 
the  course  of  a  single  life,  into  the  state  Sir 
Benjamin  Hobhouse  described,  and  repaid*  aS 
was  added,  the  large  expenditures  upon  it* 
The  remark  from  Brougham's  colonial  policy 
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about  iHolland,  was  quoted :  that  that  country 
owed  its  rich  agriculture  to  a  combination  of 
di^ta  in  both  soil  and  climate,  which  put  man 
upon  his  own  efforts.    What  a  lesson  to  na- 
tions as  to  individuals !     The  principle  of  the 
remark  may  be  applied  to  England ;  who  with 
her  superabundant   riches    and   strength,    is 
greatly  stinted  in  natural  advantages  bestowed 
with  a  profuse  hand  upon  many  other  nations. 
Sir  John  Sinclair's  conversation  was  instruc- 
tive and  entertaining.     He  had  the   double 
fund  of  a  large  mixture  with  the  world  and 
books,  to  draw  from.    Early  rising. was  a  topic ; 
he  thought  it  less  conducive  to  health  dian 
was  generally  supposed,  owing  to  the  morning 
exhalations ;  we  had  heard  of  the  robustness 
of  the  old  Saxons,  but   he  doubted  if  they 
were  as  powerful  a  race,  physically,  as  the 
English  of  the  present  day ;  and  as  to  their 
going  to  bed  at  dark  and  getting  up  with  the 
dawn,  that,  he  pleasantly  said,  was  natural 
among  a  people  ignorant  of  the  art  of  making 
candles!     In  the  evening,  further  company 
arriv<^  from  neighbouring  country  seats.    Of 
the  number  were  the  Miss  Penns,  descendants 
of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania.    Pastimes  fol- 
lowed)    promoted  and   shared  by    Sir  John| 
whose  qualities  in  private  life  do  not  fall  be< 
hijid  those  that  have  made  him  known  to  his 
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country  as  a  public  man  and  author.  I  men- 
tioned on  a  former  page  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  opinion  of  his  work  on  the  British 
finances ;  I  add  that,  on  asking  Mr.  Coke  what 
work  mi^t  be  consulted  with  most  advantage 
on  the  agriculture  of  England,  he  replied,  that 
he  knew  of  none,*  by  a  private  hand,  better  than 
Sitr  John  Sindair's.     High  testimonials. 

July  S7.  Dined  at  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham*s. 
If  Mr.  Benthara's  character  be  peculiar,  so  is 
his  place  of  residence.  ^-.  *v. 

From  my  house  north  of  Portman  Squitre,  t 
was  driven  nearly  three  miles  through  streets 
for  the  most  part  long  and  wide,  until  I  pas»- 
ed  Westminster  Abbey.  Thereabouts,  things 
changed.  The  streets  grew  narrow.  Houises 
seemed  falling  down  with  age.  The  crowds 
were  as  thick,  but  not  as  good-looking,  as  about 
Cornhill  and  the  Poultry.  In  a  little  while  I 
reached  the  purlieus  of  Queen  Sqvare  Place. 
The  farther  I  advanced,  the  more  confined 
was  the  space.  At  length  turning  thwiugh  a 
gateway,  the  passage  was  so  narrow  that  I 
thought  the  wheels  would  have  grazed.  It 
was  a  kind  of  blind-alley,  the  end  of  which 
widened'  into  a  small,  neat,  oourt>yanl.  There, 
by  itself,  stood  Mr.  Bentham*s  house.  Shnibi 
b^ygrackl  its  area,  and  flowers  its  window* 
sills.  It  was  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  It^ 
name  is  the  Hermitage. 
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"Entering  he  received  me  with  the  simpli* 
city  of  a  philosopher.  I  should  have  taken  him 
for  seventy  or  upwards.  Every  thing  inside 
of  the  house  was  orderly.  The  furniture 
seemed  to  have  been  unmoved  since  the  days 
of  his  fathers ;  for  I  learned  that  it  was  a 
patrimony.  A  parlour,  library,  and  dining, 
room,  made  up  the  suite  of  apartments.  In 
each  was  a  piano,  the  eccentric  master  of  the 
whole  being  fond  of  music  as  the  recreation 
of  his  literary  hours.  It  was  a  unique,  ro- 
mantic  little  homestead.  Walking  with  him 
into  his  garden,  I  found  it  dark  with  the 
shade  of  ancient  trees.  They  formed  a  bar* 
rier  against  all  intrusion.  In  one  patt  was 
a  high  dead  wall,  the  back  of  a  neighbour's 
house.  It  was  dark  and  almost  mouldering 
with  time.  In  that  house,  he  informed  me, 
Milton  had  lived.  Perceiving  that  I  took  an 
interest  in  hearing  it,  he  soon  afterwards  ob- 
tained a  relic,  and  sent  it  to  me.  It  was  an 
old  carved  baluster,  from  the  staircase,  which 
there  was  reason  to  think  the  hand  of  the 
great  bard  had  often  grasped — so  said  the 
notd  that  accompanied  the  relic. 

The  company  was  small,  but  choice.  Mr. 
Brougham,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Mr.  Mill,  au- 
th«Nr  of  the  well-known  work  on  India,  M. 
Ihimont,  the  learned  Genevan,  once  the  as- 
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sociate  of  Mirabeau,  were  all  who  mi  down 
to  table.  Mr.  Bentham  did  not  talk  much. 
He  had  a  benevolence  of  manner,  saked  to 
the  philanthropy  of  his  mind.  He  seemed 
to  be  thinking  only  of  the  convenipnce  and 
pleasure  of  his  guests,  not  as  a  rule  of  arti- 
ficial breeding,  as  from  Chesterfield  or  Ma- 
dame Oenlis ;  but  from  innate  feeling.  Bold 
as  are  his  opinions  in  his  works,  here  he 
was  wholly  unobtrusive  of  theories  that  might 
not  have  commanded  the  assent  of  all  present. 
Something  else  was  remarkable.  When  he 
did  converse,  it  was  in  simple  language,  a 
contrast  to  his  later  writings,  where  an  in- 
volved  style,  and  the  use  of  new  or  unusual 
words,  are  drawbacks  upon  the  speculations 
of  a  genius  original  and  profound,  but  with 
thd  faults  of  solitude.  Yet  some  of  his  ear- 
lier productions  are  distinguished  by  classiiBal 
terseness. 

Mr.  Brougham  talked  with  rapidity  and 
energy.  There  was  a  quickness  in  his  bodily 
movements  indicative  of  the  quickness  of  his 
thoughts.  He  showed  in  conversation  the 
universality  and  discipline  that  he  exhibits  in 
Parliament  and  the  Courts  of  Law.  The  af- 
fairs of  South  America,  English  authors,  John- 
son, Pope,  Swift,  Milton,  Dryden,  Addiso^, 
(the  criticisms  of  the  last  on  Paradise  Leit, 
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be  thought  poor  thiiigfl) ;  anecdotes  of  the 
living  ^Miges  of  England  ;  of  Lord  Chancel- 
lors, living  and  dead ;  the  errors  in  Burrow's 
Reports,  not  always  those  of  the  reporter,  he 
said  ;  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge ;  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
— ^these  were  topics  that  he  touched  with  the 
promptitude  and  power  of  a  master.  He 
quoted  from  the  ancient  classics,  and  poets 
of  modern  Italy,  (the  latter  in  the  original 
also,)  not  with  the  ostentation  of  scholarship, 
which  he  is  above,  but  as  if  they  came  out 
whether  he  would  or  no  amidst  the  multi- 
tude of  his  ideas  and  illustrations.  He  han- 
dled nothing  at  length,  but  with  a  happy 
brevity;  the  rarest  art  in  conversation,  when 
loaded  with  matter  like  his.  Sometimes  he 
4espatehed  a  subject  in  a  parenthesis ;  some- 
t,iiae8  by  a  word,  that  told  like  a  blow.  Not 
long  after  this  my  first  meeting  with  him, 
one  of  his  friends  informed  me  that  a  gen- 
tlieman  whose  son  was  about  to  study  law, 
a^ked  him  what  books  he  ought  to  read. 
^;  Tell  him  to  begin  with  Demosthenes  and 
Cante."*— " What,  to  make  a  lawyer?"  sai4 

the  iSither **  Yes,"  he  replied,  and  "  if  you 

don't  take,  we  won't  argue  about  it."  Mr. 
^illy  M.  Dumont,  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
did  I  th#ir  parts   in   keeping  up  the  ball  of 
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conversation.  Sheridan  »«i»8  »P°'f"  °f'J" 
Samuel  RomiUy.  ^ho  had  often  ^e^^ 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  said,  that  nrttang 
could  be  more  marked  than  the  diiference 
Z^ee«  the  parts  of  his  speeches  prev.oudy 

written  out,  and  the  e='t»'P»™"'»"^  ^"^ 
The  audience  could  discover  ma  moment 
^Zn  he  fell  into  the  Utter  It  was  weU 
town,"  he  added,  "that  all  *«  l^f, 
w^ught  passages  in  his  speeches  on  Hasting. 
Z^\JZr^«e  prepared  beforehand  and 

csommittcd  to  memory."  _      , 

,  After  we  rose  from  table.  "Mr  Ben^ 
Kmehteonversation  with  me  about  the  Omted 
S>  "Keep  your  salaries  low,"  said  he; 
IT^  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  «ucce»  of 
vour  Govemment-But  what  .s  this,r  he  in- 
Hrei  "caUed  a  Board  of  Navy  Gonanis- 
r:^  that  you  have  lately  set  up?  ITdc^' 

understand  it."     I  expUmed  it  to  ]»>»•.  ^ 
can't  say  that  1  like  it."  he  repUed       Ae 
S^pUcity  of  your   pubUc   department,   has 
CS  Je  heel  one  of  their  reco-me»^ti™u. 
but  ioard.  make  ekreem,  rf  ">?  *>»"8  ^^^ 
w«,n6  you  don't   know  where  to  _find  the 
Xl>r!  it  was  the  b«ud  tlujt  <M  ^  ^ 
«,e  of  the  members;  always  the  board,  the 
tli>-    I  got  home  at  a  late  hour,  having 
t^lLed  a  d.«ree  of  intellectud  pomt  ml 
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Strength  throughout  the  whole  evening,  not 
easily  to  have  been  exceeded. 
^  July  30.  The  French  Ambassador  gave  a 
dinner  to  the  Prince  Regent.  There  were 
present  all  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  minis- 
ters, Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Melville,  Lord 
Stewart,  Lord  Binning,  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
and  other  official  characters,  the  company  being 
large.  The  arrangements  were  on  the  models 
of  France ;  for  wines,  we  had  Burgundy,  To- 
kay, St.  Julien,  Sillery  Champagne,  and  others 
in  esteem  at  such  tables.  The  fruit  bouirse 
displayed  the  *  mingled  fruits  of  France  and 
Ekigkmd;  from  the  gardens  of  the  former,  and 
hot-houses  of  the  latter.  In  £ngland  it  is 
only  by  heat  so  obtained,  that  fruit  can  have 
its  fiill  flavour;  yet  so  numerous  all  over  the 
ii^and  are  these  receptacles  of  artificial  heat, 
that  they  become  as  another  sun  to  the  Eng- 
Ksh  climate. 

Beautiful  as  was  the  appearance  of  the  table, 
the  chief  attraction  did  not  lie  there ;  but  in 
the  distinguished  entertainers,  the  Marquis 
and  Marchioness  D'Osmond.  French  sdciety 
has  always  been  celebrated ;  the  Sevign^  the 
du  Deffands,  the  de  Leviss,  and  a  thousrad 
others  have  told  us  of  it.  The  manners  of 
the  French  of  those  days,  in  sjnte  of  the  alloy 
mixed  with  them,  command  admiration.    They 
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„e  embalmed  in  the  literature  of  the  natic». 
Their  influence  survives  in  France  for^eveu 
fh'^^who  discard  totally  the  pol'U-  "^^^ 
same  ages,  cherish  the  example  of  personal 
X^pfish-nts  that  gave  grace  a^d  orm. 
ment  to  social  life.    The  memory  of  them  ««• 

recalled  on  this  occasion.  _ ' 

'iSramong  personages  of  the  d»sje„ 

bled  exterior  attractions  are  not  all  that  en 
^'  the  thoughts.    In  the  drawing-rooms  of 
fTJo:L  thf  saloons  of  Paris.  interv^B^- 
fouttd  for  other  topics.    "  What  is  it?   wh»- 
S  to  me  in  the  course  of  the  evemng  an 

Hhat  is  it  we  hear  about  ^^^'"7^ 
«,ma  to  have  difficulty  with  Spain  ?  1  rB- 
gomg  "»  ""'  ,      ;     „  »«.„  I  hear  £toiu 

pUed  that  1  hoped  not.       May  i  n 
vou  the  circumstances-I  should  be :  glad  to 
Sform  my  court  what  they  are."    I  said  they 
^rsimply  these :  The  United  States  w«« 
Twar  w!a  the  Seminole   Indians,  » J^be 
leZs  partly  in  Florida;  Spain  was  bound 
^  tZty  to  restrain   their  hostiUties   ft«|n 
t^^riertn  line,  nevertheless,  Uieycro^ 
Tihe  line,  attacked  our  people,  and  fell  ta^^ 
into  Florida,  there,  they  recruited  iorjew 
Ittacks,  and  when  pursued,  found  shelter,  it 
Sh^  without  L  knowledge  ofSpain,m 
Z  S^  POBtB  of  St.  Mark's  and  Pensacoto. 
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Such  were  the  facts  on  which  General  Jackson, 
commander  of  the  United  States  troops,  had 
acted.  He  had  accordingly  taken  possession 
of  those  fortresses ;  not  as  an  act  of  hostility  to 
Spain,  but  in  necessary  prosecutibn  of  the  war 
against  the  Indians,  and  defence  of  our  own 
frontier.  The  ambassador  said,  that  Europe 
would  look  with  interest  upon  the  progress  of 
the  affair.  I  gave  the  same  information  to 
one  of  the  ministers  plenipotentiary.  The 
latter  remarked,  that  the  diplomatic  corps 
were  full  of  the  news ;  for,  said  he,  "  we  have 
had  nothing  of  late  so  exciting — it  smacks  of 
war.*'  I  said  that  I  had  no  belief  the  United 
States  would  detain  the  posts  an  hour  after 
the  necessity  that  led  to  their  being  taken, 
c^sed. 

^  Mr.  Poleticca,  appointed  minister  from  Rus- 
3lft  to  the  United  States,  was  of  the  company. 
He  spoke  of  the  friendly  dispositions  he  should 
Carry  with  him  to  my  country,  by  command  of 
his  sovereign.  So  strongly,  he  said,  were  his 
instructions  imbued  with  this  spirit,  that  he 
would  not  scruple  to  read  them  to  Mr.  Adams, 
when  he  got  to  Washington.  I  learned,  not 
fVom  Mr.  Poleticca,  but  otherwise,  that  they 
related  in  part  to  the  United  States  joining 
the  Holy  Alliance.  This  may  seem  strange. 
It  may  be  explained  by  the  remark,  that  there 
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#fiil  Hotlifng  objectionable  in  thi»  ends  piw- 
posed  on  the  face  of  this  alliance.  Religion, 
peace,  and  justice  among  nations,  were  its'  pro> 
fisssed  objects.  It  was,  however,  a  sufficient 
objection  to  any  free  Government  becoming 
party  to  it,  that  it  sprang  from  the  wills  of 
irresponsible  sovereigns,  was  perfected  by  their 
ttutograph  signatures,  and  susceptible,  from  its 
very  nature^  of  being  interpreted  and  enforced 
to  their  own  ends.  The  Emperors  of  Russia 
Ktid'  Austria,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  first 
sij^ed  it.  England  declined;  on  the  ground 
that  by  the  forms  of  her  constitution,  no  treaty 
or  league  of  any  kind  was  ever  signed  by  the 
monarch  in  person,  but  by  ministers  responsi- 
ble to  the  nation.  A  representative  of  one  of 
the  Second-rate  powers  of  Europe  remarked  to 
mt»  on  the  mortification  which  such  powers  felt 
at  having  all  their  movements  brought  under 
the  inspection  and  control  of  this  alUaiidd. 
He  told  in  this  connexion  the  aneodote  Of  the 
Dutch  ambassador  who  was  sent  to  iMike'pelM6 
with  Louis  XIV,  after  his  first  successes  4^intit 
Holland ;  but  who,  on  hearing  the  extravagant 
terms  demanded  by  Louis,  swooned  away^  ite 
being  of  a  nature  never  to  be  yielded,  and 
which  he  knew  not  how  to  resist. 

The  prince  Regent  sat  on  the  right  of  tU^ 
French  Ambassador.     The  whole    entertain- 
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ment  was  sumptuous.    The  company  remain-  > 
ed  until'  a  late  hour  in  the  drawing-rooms,  un- 
der the  spell  of  French  affability  and  taste. 

July  31.  Had  an  interview  with  Lord 
Castlereagh,  by  appointment  at  the  French 
AmbwsHsador's  yesterday.  He  informed  me  that 
the  Court  of  Madrid  had  made  propositions  to 
Great  Britain  to  mediate  between  Spain  and 
her  colonies,  and  invited  the  European  Al- 
liance to  join.  The  invitation  was  given  in 
a  note  from  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  Lon- 
don, written  early  this  month.  He  had  not 
known  of  it  at  the  time  of  our  interview  on 
the  16th,  having  then  just  got  back  from  Ire- 
land, and  a  convenient  opportunity  of  noticing 
it  had  not  offered  when  we  were  together 
afterwards.  He  had  therefore  sought  this  in- 
terview. He  could  not  better  unfold  the  sub- 
ject than  by  putting  into  my  hands  the  notes 
that  had  passed ;  first,  the  one  from  the  Span- 
ish Ambassador ;  next,  the  answer  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government,  drawn  up  a  few  days  ago ; 
thirdly^  as  coupling  itself  with  the  subject,  a 
note  of  the  British  Government  of  the  28th  of 
August  1817»  addressed  to  the  Allied  Powers 
and  made  known  to  Spain,  containing  the  sen^ 
timents  of  Great  Britain  as  to  a  pi^diatip^  at 
that  time.  ,1    ,!'r 

I  read  each  note.    The  introductory  matt^ 
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oi  the  Spanish  Ambassador's,  spoke  of  the  r^i' 
bellious  nature  of  the  war  in  the  coilotti^s^  ^ 
the  past  clemency  of  Spain,  and  her  cohtintifed 
willingness  to  terminate  the  quarrel.  It  then 
la^  down  the  following  as  the  basis  on  which 
a  mediation  was  asked.  1.  An  amnesty  to  the 
colonies  on  their  being  reduced.  Lord  Cas^ 
tlereagh  explained  this  word,  which  was  a 
translation  from  the  Spanish,  by  saying  that 
Spain  did  not  mean  conquered,  but  only  that 
ber  'colonies  must  desist  from  hostility.  S. 
The  King  of  Spain  to  employ  in  his  public 
service  in  America,  qualified  Ameriicans  as  well 
as  European  Spaniards,  fi.  The  King  to  grant 
the  colonies  privileges  of  trade  adapted  to  the 
existing  posture  of  things.  4.  The  King  to  ac(^' 
quiesce  in  all  measures  the  mediating  polw^rs 
might  suggest  to  effect  the  above  objects:^  ^i<*^ 

The  British  answer  approved  the  prbfx^c^ 
tions,  as  general  ones,  but  called  for  explaiitt^' 
tions  by  which  the  meaning  of  sbme  '6f  thetii 
might  be  rendered  more  definite,  it  exfves^d 
an  opinion  that  the  dispute  ought  to  be  healtid 
without  taking  away  the  political  supremacy 
of  the  parent  state.  It  declared  that  the  trade 
of  the  colonies  ought  to  be  free  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  the  mother- country  being  plaoed 
upon  a  footing  of  reasonable  preference.  Last^^ 
ly^it  made  known,  that  Great  Britain  would 
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do  no  more  than  interpose  friendly  offices,  using 
no  compulsion  should  they  fail. 

1. The  British  note  of  August  1817,  related 
chiefly  sto  the  commercial  freedom  of  the  co- 
lonies, and  the  non-employment  of  force.  It 
was  very  explicit  on  the  first  point,  going  the 
length,  as  the  United  States  had  done,  of 
saying  that  Great  Britain  would  accept  no  pri- 
vileges of  trade  at  the  hands  of  the  colonies 
not  open  to  other  nations;  and  on  the  Oeeoiui 
point  unequivocally  disavowing  all  intenticm 
of  forcing  the  colonies  by  arms,  into  any  mea- 
sures whatever.  The  proffered  mediation  at 
this  period,  went  off  on  the  question  of  tlie 
slave-trade,  Britain  insisting  on  its  abolition 
by  Spain  on  terms  to  which  the  latter  would 
not  then  assent. 

These  state  papers,  the  purport  of  which  I 
give  succinctly,  record  the  opinions  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  settlement  of  this  contest  at 
the  epochs  indicated. 

'When  I  had  finished  reading  them,  his  lord- 
ship asked  if  I  was  in  possession  of  the  views 
of  my  own  Government  as  to  a  basis  of  set- 
tlement.'  ■'^^■in<t'^'h'%C' 

H I  replied  in  the  affirmative;  informing  him 
that  the  desire  of  my  Government  was,  that 
the  colonies  should  be  completely  emancipated 
ff om  the  parent  state.     It  was  also  of  opinion^ 
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that  the  contest  never  would,  or  could,  be  set- 
tled otherwise.  , 

I  added,  that  the  United  States  would  de- 
cline toking  part,  if  they  took  part  at  all,  m 
any  plan  of  pacification,  except  on  the  basis  ot 
the  independence  of  the  colonies. 

This  was  the  determination  to  which  my 
Government  had  come  on  much  deliberation, 
and  I  was  bound  to  communicate  it  m  tuU 
eandour.      It  had  hoped  that  the  views  of 
Great  Britain  would  have  been  coincident. 

His  lordsliip  appeared  *«  ^«*^«i;^  *J^^,  T^! 
munication  with  regret.     He  admitted  that 
the  United  States  stood  in  different  relations 
to  the  contest,  from  those  which  Great  Britain 
held;  as  well  by  reason  of  the  European  en- 
gaffements  of  the  latter,  as  other  causes.    btiU, 
hTsincerely  desired  that  our  two  Governments 
should  have  acted  in  full  harmony  of  qPjn*on. 
He  perceived  the  extent  of  interest  which  the 
United  States  had  in  the  whole  question  ;  on 
which  account  their  concurrence  with  ^rope 
on  aU  the  grounds  of  mediation,  although  they 
took  no  part  in  it,  would  not  have  been  with- 
out an  influence  in  rendering  it  effecttiaL   The 
fundamental  point  of  difference  was^farthe^ 
discussed  between  us;  but  I  gave  his  lordship 
n©x€«8on  to  suppose  that  the  determination  of 
Oie  United  States  would  undergo  a  changes 
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The  conversation  was  conducted  and  termi- 
nated in  a  spirit  altogether  conciliatory. 
•^IT  -^  policy  of  the  United  States  on  the  great 
question  of  Spanish  American  independence, 
could  not  have  been  different.  They  owed  it 
to  the  actual  position  of  the  colonies ;  to  their 
future  destinies ;  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty 
in  the  new  hemisphere.  The  determination  of 
the  United  States  to  act  upon  the  policy,  was 
accelerated  by  the  exertions  of  a  i^stinguished 
patriot  and  statesman  of  the  Republic,  Mr. 
Clay;  whose  comprehensive  forecast  outran 
the  doubts  of  others,  and  whose  ardent,  com- 
manding eloquence,  never  tiring  in  this  cause, 
made  its  impression  on  the  legislative  counsels 
and  public  opinion  of  the  nation.  It  was  a 
noble  spectacle  to  see  the  United  States  stretch 
out  their  powerful  hand  to  these  infant  com- 
munities, anticipating  the  freest  government 
of  Europe  in  announcing  the  decree  of  their 
independence.  Mr.  Canning,  at  a  subsequent 
day,  earned  a  brilliant  portion  of  his  fame, 
by  throwing  the  mighty  aegis  of  Britain  over 
their  freedom ;  which  but  enhances  the  fame 
of  tilieir  American  champion,  who  was  foremost 
in  the  competition. 

fffWhen  we  had  done  with  this  subject,  his 
Wdship  asked  if  I  had  any  accounts  from  my 
Government  of  the  capture  of  Pensacola.     I 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

INTERVIEW    WITH    LORD  CA8TLEREA0H.  —  IMPRB88MENT 

—  CASES     OP     ARBUTHNOT     AND     AMBRISTCR. MiU 

GALLATIN    ARRIVES    IN    LONDON. — PREPARATORY   CONr 

jj  FERENCE  AT  NORTH  CRAY,  THE  SEAT  OF  LORD  CA8- 
TLEREAGH,  IN  KENT,  WHERE  THE  NEGOTIATORS  DINE 
AND  PASS  THE  NIGHT. — APPEARANCES  OF  THE  COUN- 
TRY.  OPENING    OF    THE    NEGOTIATION. — THE   POINTS 

RECAPITULATED. — LAST  INTERVIEW  WITH  LORD  CA8- 
TLEREAGH  ON  IMPRESSMENT,  PRIOR  TO  HIS  DE- 
PARTURE   FOR  AIX   LA   CHAPELLE. 

August  14.  1818.  Called  on  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  by  his  invitation. 

He  informed  me  that  causes  had  occurred 
to  prevent  the  Congress  of  Sovereigns  assem- 
bling at  Aix  la  Chapelle  as  soon  as  had 
been  expected.  The  time  was  now  fixed  for 
the  20th  of  September;  he  was  the  better 
pleased,  as  it  ensured  him  the  opportunity  of 
being  present  at  the  commencement  of  the  ne- 
gotiation. I  expressed  my  satisfaction  at  the 
communication,  and  in  turn  informed  him,  that 
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•  St.  That  the  British  boarding-ofticer  entering 
American  ships  at  sea  for  a  purpose  agreed 
by  both  nations  to  be  justifiable  under  the  laws 
of  nations,  should  be  entitled  to  cull  for  a  list 
of  the  crew ;  and  if  he  saw  a  seaman  known  to 
him,  or  on  good  grounds  suspected,  to  be  a 
British  seaman,  should  have  the  further  privi- 
lege of  making  a  record,  or  proch  verbal,  of  the 
fact,  in  such  manner  as  to  bring  the  case  under 
the  notice  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  but  not  to  take  the  man  out  of  the 
ship.  ,  ,. 

The  latter  regulation,  his  lordship  observed, 
would  operate  as  a  further  incentive  to  the 
faithful  execution  of  our  home  prohibitions  for 
excluding  British  subjects  from  our  vessels; 
the  former,  guard  against  any  irrevocable  relin- 
quishment by  Great  Britain  of  what  she  be- 
lieved to  be  her  right  of  impressment-^a  re- 
linquishment which  the  feelings  of  the  country 
might  not  on  trial  be  found  to  bear. 

To  the  first  modification  I  saw  no  insur- 
mountable objection.  The  second  I  viewed 
very  differently.  But  as,  in  the  progress  of 
*ihe  negotiation,  a  hope  might  reasonaUy  be 
entertained  of  getting  rid  of  the  second  if  the 
first  were  adopted,  I  said  to  his  lordship,  that 
although  I  would  express  no  opinion  o&  the 
proposed  modifications,  apart  from  my  col- 
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league,  whose  arrival  was  so  80on.^x|^|l^^()r.  ^ 
saw  enough  in  the  suggestion  of  t)i^  jtiOe,^|3^pg 
the  subject  again  within  the  pal^,o|,j^;,{]J8- 

;C\^ssions.  »  t.,ft!,f;.FY/ 

His  lordship  passed  to  a  new  subjecW  bis 
manner  showing  the  interest  he  felt.iiiit.  Jt 
j.was  the  execution,  by  order  of  General  Jack- 
^ion,.  of  two  British  subjects,  Arbuthnot  and 
Ambrister^  "jrhis  transaction  grew  out  of  the 
.^war  against  the  Seminole  Indians.  Ambrister 
was  token  in  the  field,  fighting  on  their  side 
against  the  forces  of  the  United  States. ,  Ar- 
buthnot was  made  prisoner  in  the  Spanish  fort 
of.S|^  Mark's,  and  charged  \^ith  instigating  the 
Indians  to  war  against  our  troops  and  people, 
liis  lordship  inquired  if  I  had  any  intelligence 
irom  my  Government  respecting  these  es&ecu- 
tions,  saying  that  his  Majesty's  Goy^cf^n^t 
had  none  as  yet  from  Mr.  Bt^ot.  Jr^pfi^, 
that  neither  had  I  any  from  my  Qo.v^^np?|i^t. 
He  said  that  he  could  have  no  complain^  to 
make  at  present,  the  case  not  being  offioially^Jve- 
fore  the  British  Government ;  but  assuming.  il)ie 
rumours  to  have  any  foundation,  the  exipcuf  ion 
of  these  men  under  the  mere  authpnty  of  4lie 
commanding  general,  without  any  refcr^QO  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  seesa^ 
an  extreme  measure.  He  asked  ifJl.,,fs^d 
account  for  it.    I  replied,  that  I  covX^.if^y 
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ae(^6iiM  ibt"  it  by  supposing  the  offences  to 
ftiVe iie«n  extreme.  This,  combined  with  the 
oistiliibe  of  the  commanding  general  from 
Washington,  had  probably  presented  the  whole 
case  t<i  his  mind,  as  one  for  his  own  discretion  ; 
the  Indians,  when  waging  war,  destroyed  their 
prisoners,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex,  #hich 
necessarily  exposed  those  who  took  side  ^th 
them  to  their  own  rules  of  warfare,  if  idlip- 
tured;  a  momentary  humanity  might  regret 
this  kind  of  retaliation ;  but  perhaps  Ae  perma- 
nent interests  of  humanity  would  be  promoted, 
as  its  tendency  weald  be  to  deter  others  from 
instigating  the  Indians  to  attack  our  people. 
It  was  so  that  I  spoke.  His  lordship  made  no 
other  commentary  than  to  express  a  hope  that 
evtery  thing  would  be  well  explained,  t\^  oc- 
clUttoce  being  of  a  nature  to  excite  unusual 
seiiiHtflity  in  England.  I  remarked  that  I  saw 
witl^  edncem  the  inflammatory  comments  of  the 
pdbKe  journals,  before  the  occurrence  could 
be  rightty  understood  in  England;  not  that 
the  plress  in  either  country  should  be  left  to 
any  oHier  influence  than  its  own  will,  but  from 
the  feiur  that  it  might  forerun,  in  this  instance, 
thPe  real  nature  of  the  case,  and  raise  up  diifi- 
evlties  not  intrinsic  to  it.  He  replied  by  dls- 
avowitig  all  connexion  on  this  as  on  other  oc- 
eai^dftt,  between  the  Government  and  such  of 
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the  public  prints  us  were  said  1»  pli^agat^^ifcs 
cyplnions;  remarking  that  the  O^ertHhetft 
ibrmed  its  own  views  of  subjects  Wi^ieut  ibl- 
lowing  those  of  newspapers,  or  dictating  thete. 
He  said  at  parUng,  that  it  was  his  itttentsion 
to  fto  out  of  town  to-morrow,  to  be  back  .on 

theTasth.  ^'^''f'' 

•  August  16.  Mr.  Galhitin  arrives  ift  London. 
^'August  IT.  Address  a  note  to  Lord  G«b- 
tlereagh,  informing  him  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  ar- 
rival, and  that  we  were  ready  to  open  the 
iu^p^k^^in^    ''  ""^^^^» 

^  August  19.    Receive  an  answer*    His  lord- 
ship being  still  out  of  town,  says,  that  he  will  be 
happy  to  see  us  at  dinner  at  his  country  resi- 
dence, on  the  33nd.    We  are  asked  to  come 
earljb  to  give  time  for  a  confference  before  din- 
ner, and  remain  all  night.  ^n^i^m 
August  20.    Employed  to-day  and  yewer^ 
day  m  going  with  Mr.  Gallatm  to  leaveldor 
eards  at  the  houses  of  the  membert  of  the 
oabinet«nd  diplomatic  corps.    As  mimster^lait 
<anMig,  he  makes  the  first  call,  though  only 
in  tY^Dsitory  relations  wi^  this  eourt.  ^ 
.  "^August  83.     We  arrived  at  Loid  €iB<i0- 
reagh's  country  seat.  North  Cray,  Kent,  «i«teeii 
tfiiles  "ffom  town,  yesterday  at  tharee  *'cl»ok* 
^i«Wte  limtfd  there,  Mr.  Robiwion  and  Mte. 
<Gdilbum,  the  two  British  plenipotenliaries. 
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^A^fl^r  «^  >eoiHrteou8  welcome,  we  all  withdrew 
ftp  hia  kcdthip's  cabinet.  An  informal  begin- 
nipgjx^fW  made  in  the  negotiation.  His  lord- 
alup  8«i4,  that  this  first  meeting  was  one  in 
whieh  he  took  much  interest,  though  its  prin- 
cipal desi^  was  to  bring  the  plenipotentiaries 
together^  and  fi^  the  subjects,  rather  than  ik^ 
QU88  them*  The  negotialion  was  important  to 
both  countries ;  he  sincerely  felt  it  so  to  Great 
Britain;  his  Majesty's  Government  eameisdy 
desired  that  evefy  question  which  had  led  to 
past  misunderstandings,  might  be  amicably  ad- 
justed at  tins  season  of  peaoe,  ae  as  to  lay  a 
feundetion  4>(  stable  harmony  for  the  fiiture ; 
he  trusted  that  the  aim  of  each  country  would 
be  to  advance,  as  far  as  compatible  with  its 
own  rights  and  interests,  the  just  righta  and 
interests  of  the  other.  In  short,  let  us  strive, 
sakl  hci  so  to  relate  our  inteicourse  in  aU 
respects,  as  that  each  nation  may  be  able  to 
do  its  utmost  towards  maldng  the  other  rich 
ajid  ha^y.  Tliese  were  among  his  introduce 
tory  Bemarius.  Mr.  Gallatin  and  I  reciprocated 
their  good  spirit.  His  lordsh^  proceeded  to 
4^eeify  ^  points  the  negotiation  was  to  qqm- 
-pwhend,  ^,..,, 

Next,  he  apolkfi  of  impressment.  The  jp»o- 
dtfications  suggested  to  the  proposals  {/had 
suhmittod  for  excluding  British  searasn  £Eom 
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o(ur  service,  he  would,  he  said,  repeat,  forihe 
iolprmation  of  Mr.  Gallatin.  We  expreaaed  at 
oi)ce  our  decided  objection  to  the  second^  hut 
i^gieed,  that  the  general  subject  should  come 
into  the  negotiation.  With  impressment,  it 
wiu  also  agreed  that  we  should  let  in  other 
s^l^ects  of  a  maritime  nature;  such  as,  the 
doctrine  of  blockade ;  the  right  of  a  neutral  to 
trade  with  the  colonies  of  an  enemy  in  time  of 
^nr;  the  right  of  search,  and  list  of  contra- 
band*  General  conversation  was  had  under 
e«ch  head.  The  conference  closed  with  an 
understanding  that  the  plenipotentiaries  should 
rchassemble  on  the  27th,  the  negotiation  then 
tp  open  in  form. 

Business  being  over,  we  took  a  turn  thrAUgh 

the  ffrounds.    The  day  was  fine.    We  waUsed 

on  lawns  from  which  sheep  were  separated  by 

invisible  fences,  and  along  shady  paths  by  the 

Cray  side.     The  Cray  is  a  narrow  river,  w4|0«e 

waters  here  flow  through  grassjy  banks.    Close 

by,  were  hedges  of  sweet4)riar.    Su^h,  and 

other  rural  appearances,  might  naturally  have 

been  anticipated  at  such  a  spot.    But  they 

i9fere  PPt  all  that  we  saw.    There  was  soaae- 

^)tpp^,il  had  not  anticipated.    It  was  «  m^ 

f^^gfirilf^    TaMte,  in  England,  appears  to.  take 

e^if^ify  fpmft.    In  this  receptacle  were  lions, 

pf^tPC^hes*  kangaroos,  and  I  know  notwhi^t 

pfi^^trangB  animals.    Those  who  collect  Ji9}fe 
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books  and  pictures,  are  too  numerous  to  be 
computed;  so,  those  who  gather  relics  and 
curiosities  from  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Some  persons  are  conchologists.  Thej  have 
the  shells  of  all  coasts  arranged  under  scientific 
classification,  like  plants  in  botany.  Some  col- 
lect pipe*.  I  hear  of  an  individual  who  has 
laid  out  several  thousand  pounds  sterling  upon 
this  taste.  And  now,  amidst  lawns  and  gar^ 
dens;  amidst  all  that  denoted  cultivation  and 
art,  I  beheld  wild  beasts  and  outlandish  birdls 
—the  tenants  of  uncivilized  forests  and  skies 
—  set  down  as  if  for  contrast  I  m^fFPtbau 

•'^^Getting  back  we  were  shown  into  our  rooni^ 
to  prepare  for  dinner.  At  dinner,  we  werlC 
joinevl  by  Lady  Castlereagh  and  Lady  Sand- 
widi.  Lord  Clanwilliam,  and  the  two .  Mr. 
Stewarts,  nephews  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  were 
also  of  the  guests,  with  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr. 
Goolbum.  Every  thing  was  talked  of  but  the 
negotiation.  The  four-footed  and  feathered 
eofotice  (!K(sn  in  our  walk,  were  not  forgotten. 
We  rose  from  table  at  an  early  hour.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  evening  went  by  in  conviersli- 
tion  and  cenversation-games.  My  colle^;ad 
and  myself  felt  ourselves  at  home.  Inviited 
for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  public  duties  to 
the  house  of  an  En^^sh  minister  of  state, 
entrenched  in  confidence  and  power,  we  fbiind 
ouiselves  of  his  domestic  circle,  the  partakers 
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of  ahospitaHty  as  easy  as  delightfitl    Attwfelv^ 
We  separated  fot  our  bed-rooms.         '''">^  ""^ 
We  were  under  the  necessity  of  leaving' *lliir 
agreeable  mansion  after  breakfiwt  this  mbmhig. 
It  was  Sunday.    Lord  and  Lady  Castlereagh 
walked  to  the  tillage  chUrcb  not  for  off.    They 
W«e  followed  by  their  servants,  by  whom  they 
are^aid  to  be  beloved  for  their  kind  treatment 
of  thev*.    Those  who  oppose  his  lordship  in 
politi<ss,  acdord  to  him  every  merit  in  the  re- 
mm»  of  private  life.    To  his  uniform  bland- 
^■id  all  official  and  personal  intercourse,  the 
whole  diplomatic  teorps  bear  testimouy.    '  '^^^* 
the  country  between  London  and  North 
Cray  was  undulating.    Crossing  the  Thamea 
ai  Westminster  Bridge,  we  left  Shooter's  Hill 
tb  the  north.    The  whole  way  presented  one 
universal  face  of  cultivation.    The  hop  is  €*- 
tenrively  grown  in  the  county  of  Kenf.    It  is 
relied  upon  as  a  principal  crop  by  the  Kiiitith 
ytmen,  who  are  said  to  illuktrato  ftnoly  Hhd 
comfbrts  and  character  of  the  middle  cfhiAA  «<f 
rural  ^pulation  m  Enghind.    I  wa»  told  that 
but  {^  the  heavy  duty  on  the  lmp<»ftatio!i  Of 
fbttelgii  hops,  amounting  to  prohibitlott  exOept 
^i^a  'the  home  crop  foils,  not  a  hop  vlw* 
^6iild'b6  p|*ttted  In  Kent,  or  any  part  of  Eng^ 
ikfid.    ThOTiOps  from  several  other  cOuUtriM^ 
ftlihidlng  tJio  Urated  States,  would  be  pw* 
l^red,  «i«  of  superior  strength,  and  far«heaperi 
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WJth'the  corn  laws  of  England,  the  commer- 
cial world  is  familiar.  The  same  policy,  it 
seemsy  .extends  not  to  hops  only»  so  connected 
with  the  vast  home  coosumption  of  malt  li- 
quor, and  other  large  items  of  agriculture,  but 
to  the  minutest  products;  comprehending  eggs, 
apples,  cherries,  chesnuts.  Watch  is  thus  kept 
upon  the  orchards  and  barn-yards  of  France ! 

The  old  custom  of  gavel-kind  still  prevails 
in  Kent.  This  made  me  look  with  an  eye  of 
curiosity  upon  the  country.  By  this  custpmt 
on  the  death  of  a  parent,  his  land  ia  diyid^id 
equally  among  all  his  sons,  instead  pf  going  to 
tlie  eldest,  as  in  other  parts  of  England.  The 
latter  mode  of  descent  the  English  defend,  as 
necessary  to  their  prosperity  and  power.  It 
is  doubtless  necessary  to  their  form  of  goYeniT 
ment.  Nothing  else  could  give  stability  to 
their  aristocracy,  without  which  the  throne 
would  not}  long  be  stable.  But  they  say  that 
it  is  necessary  to  their  agriculture,  the  root  of 
all  Uieir  riches.  They  allege,  that  without  the 
eaifHtal  which  it  places  in  the  hands  of  great 
landholders,  farming  could  not  he  carried,  on 
to  fill!  advantage;  the  soil  could  not  be  iipr 
prOFed  to  its  utmost  capability,  sma^ll  iamuers 
not  being  able  to  command  the  means^  cfNTi wip- 
ing (to  Incur  the  risk,  of  experimJl^^  agriPMlr 
tuce  on;  a  settle  to  ascertain  permanen  results, 
e8{)|ec!i^y  in  connexion  with  expeu,4vc;  and 
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conttaittly  improving  machinery.    'WibjpaIso 
say,  that,  in  the  national  aggregate^  agrioidtiira 
is  cheaper  when  farms  are  Uirge»  thul  when 
too  much  sub^vided.    The  same  enclosures 
last  through  ages ;  and  stocks,  implements,  and 
labour  of  all  kinds,  are  more  economically  ap* 
plied  when  kept  together  and  applied  under 
one  system,  than  when  frequently  broken  into 
smaU  parts.    It  is  so,  and  more  at  length  that 
they  reason.    I  could  not  see  the  proof  of  it, 
in  the  portion  of  this  county  that  fell  under 
my  obsenration.    The  farms,  to  a  rapid  glance, 
showed  thrift,  neatness,  and  fertility.    Nor  did 
I  leamirom  those  better  informed,  that  there 
was  any  inferiority  in  the  modes  of  farming; 
or  in  general  productiveness,  as  compared  with 
other  counties  in  the  kingdom.     The  grw 
product  of  agriculture  in  all  England,  if^tin« 
deed,  amaang,  when  it  is  considered  whatiei^ 
tensive  tracts  of  her  territory  are  still  w  downs 
and  heath ;  and  how  much  of  the  fertile  part  < 
is  in  pleasure-grounds.    The  wonder  aogmeiits 
when  we  see  what  large  cksses  of  her  pqpuw 
latiOB,  and  of  the  domestic  animals^  consume' 
without;  working.     The  horses  in  England^ 
kc^ifor  hixury,  are  reckoned  as  fifteen  to  one- 
tp )  A\um  in  France.    The  very  phea»aHt9  are 
cyppMpmen)  j^rain  being  raised  for  feeding^theni' 
as  they  fly  about  the  domains  of  the  opulenti  i^ 
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onGaveinkind  creates  subdivided  inheritanceB 
only  iwhen  the  owner  of  an  estate  dies  intes- 
tate; lie  mayi  by  will,  prefer  the  eldest  son ; 
fuid  the  general  feeling  in  England,  which  is 
so  strong  in  favour  of  keeping  estates  together 
that  even  younger  sons  acquiesce  in  it,  exerts 
an  influence  in  Kent.  Some  lands  are  speci*^ 
ally  exempt  by  law  from  the  custom,  though 
most  of  them  are  still  subject  to  it.  I  estimate 
fully  the  political  objections  to  primogeniture. 
I  deal  not  with  it  in  this  Ught ;  but  the  imagi- 
nation feels  the  force  a£  a  m^e  rule  of  law  that 
can  link  time  present  to  time  remote ;  that  can 
preserve,  unbroken  throughout  centuries,  out- 
ward memorials  around  which  it  is  in  man's 
nature  that  his  moral  associations  should  lin- 
goTi  J  It  is  said  that  Surrenden  House  in  this 
county,  the  present  residence  of  Sir  £dward 
Defing,i  was  rebuilt,  upon  its  old  foundations, 
iHttiieftime  of  Edward  III;  the  lineage  of  the 
pmprietor  being  traceable  by  family  records  to 
a^  J  pemod  earlier  than  the  Norman  conquest. 
Inj  gating  upon  these  ancient,  massive  stmc- 
tuireSf  we  forget  the  tyranny  under  which  they 
wiscalfirst  reared,  and  rude  customs  and  supers 
stilions  of  their  age.  These  are  gone.  The 
romance  of  their  history  remains,  stealing 'into 
the  JBelingB  when  they  are  approached  as  settis 
of  moderfiihoflpitality. 
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The  interest  of  the  whole  excursion  was  ia^ 
creased  to  me  by  the  companionship  of  Mr* 
GaUatin.  His  station  as  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary at  Paris  has  added  to  all  his  other  infor- 
mation, much  insight  into  the  courts  and  cabi- 
nets of  Europe.  A  keen  observer  of  men,  and 
possessing  a  knowledge  of  books,  which  his 
knowledge  of  the  worid  has  taught  him  how  to 
lead^  his  stores  of  conversation  are  abundant 
and  ever  at  command.  He  did  me  the  fiivour 
to  take  a  seat  in  my  carriage,  and  in  his  flow  of 
anecdote  and  reflections  I  had  an  intellectual 
repast. 

August  27.  The  Plenipotentiaries  assem- 
bled at  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Trade^ 
Whitehall.  The  full  powers  on  each  side 
were  exhibited,  and  inspected  by  the  others 
A  copy  of  ours  was  handed  to  the  British  ple- 
nipotentiaries, and  a  copy  of  theirs  promised 
at  the  next  meeting.  -^di  mftit'i'^ 

We  presented  a  paper  containing  m-  eecapi- 
tulatioB  of  the  subjects  which,  by  our  undert 
standing,  were  to  be  treated  of.  They  wove 
as  Ibllow :  1.  The  Slave  question  under  the 
treaty  of  Ghent.  2.  The  Fisheries.  3.  Norths- 
weitem  boundary  line.  4.  Columbia  threr 
queslioib  6.  Renewal  of  the  commeoroial  oob«- 
vention  of  1815.  6.  Intercourae  betiweeU 
the  United   States   and   British  W>c8t  tlndia 
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iolandt;  '7;  Intercourse  by  sea  between  the 
United  States  and  British  North  American 
colonies.  8.  Inland  intercourse  between  same 
and  same.  9*  Impressment.  10.  Blockades. 
11.  Colonial  trade  in  time  of  war.  IS.  List  of 
contraband.  13.  Miscellaneous,  minor,  ques- 
tions. 

The  British  plenipotentiaries  agreed  to  this 
recapitulation.  Referring  to  the  fifih  head* 
they  asked  whether  we  intended  to  discuss  the 
provisions  of  the  existing  convention.  That 
instrument  might  not,  they  remarked,  contain 
for  either  party  all  that  was  wished;  but  if 
opened,  each  would  have  alterations  to  pro- 
pose, which  would  throw  the  whole  at  large. 
Under  this  reasonings  it  was  determined  not  to 
open  it  for  discussion.  We  expressed  a  desire 
ndt*  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  formal  act 
of  renewal,  but  wait  a  reasonable  time  to  as- 
certain the  progress  made  on  other  points. 
The  de«re  was  acceded  to.  The  British  ple- 
nipotentiaries stated,  that  they  did  not  view 
t^is  convention  as  connected  with  any  of  the 
otiier  points,  alleging  that  they  had  been  ready, 
but  for  our  ai^ng  a  pause,  to  furoceed  at  oooe 
to  the  act  of  renewal.  Both  parties  united  m 
the  propriety  of  its  being  renewed  in  time  to 
let  the  merchants  of  the  two  countries  be  sea- 
sdnably  informed  of  the  ground  on  which  they 
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ivere  to  stand.  After  some  convenation  0I1' 
other  points,  the  meeting  adjourned  tb  4hei 
99th.  It  was  agreed  that  the  negotiation 
should  be  carried  on  by  conferences  and  pio* 
tocol,  the  privilege  being  open  to  either  party 
of  recording  their  sentiments  on  the  protocol. 

Whitehall  is  one  of  the  ancient  palaces  of 
London.  The  room  in  which  we  assembled, 
had  been  the  chamber  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth.  It  was  also  mentioned  that  Gibbon 
had 'Often  written  at  the  table  before  us,  when 
a^mfeiliber  4>f  the  Board  of  Trade. 

> '  August  S9.  The  Plenipotentiaries  met.  The 
protocol  of  the  last  conference,  as  drawn  up 
by^  the  British  plenipotentiaries,  was  read,  and 
adoptedv  They  gave  us  a  copy  of  their  foSk 
powers.  >f  '-^'i-  ^''.limii 

<'  Regular  discussions  now  conmMiced.  Tlie' 
question  about  the  slaves  first  presented  itself. 
During  the  war  of  1813,  great  numbers  of  %hk 
drscription  of  population  belonging  to  the 
lauded  proprietors  of  the  southern  states,  hod 
found  their  way  to  British  ships  in  the  Chesai^ 
peake,  or  other  waters  of  the  Union.  Akrge^^ 
portion  had  gone  on  board  of  them,  under  pro* 
claifiiations^ftbm  the  British  naval  commaadent^ 
some  without  these  incentives.  Others  bad 
been' captured  during  the  progress  of  the  i^kr. 
Theit*loss  was  heavily  felt  by  the  owners.  "By 
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the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  it  was 
provided^  that  *'  all  territory,  places^  and  pot^ 
MtitioM,  taken  by  either  party  frwn  the  other 
during  the  wart  or  u^ich  may  be  taken  qfter  the 
*k^^  ^  ^^  ^rra/yf  ehall  be  reetored  unthoui 
delay,  and  without  caueing  any  etestruction,  or 
carrying  away  any  qf  the  artillery,  or  other  public 
property,  originally  captured  in  the  said  forte,  or 
pkuee,  and  which  shall  remain  therein  qfter  the 
ecNshange  ^  the  rati/icatione  qf  the  treaty^  or 

ANY  SLAVES,  OR  OTHER  PRIVATE  PROPBRTYm^ 

Slaves  came  under  the  denomination  of  pri* 
vate  property,  by  the  highest  sanction  of  our 
laws.  The  United  States  held  it  to  be  the 
true  meaning  of  the  foregoing  clause,  that  the 
British  were  to  carry  off  no  slaves  within  our 
limits,  and  in  their  possession,  at  the  time  of 
the  ratifications  of  the  treaty,  whether  such 
slaves  were  on  board  their  ships,  or  in  forts, 
or  other  places  on  shore»  held  by  their  troops. 

Great  Britain  contended  for  a  more  re* 
strioted  construction.  She  said  that  those 
slaves  only  were  not  to  be  carried  off,  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications, 
w^re  im  the  forts  and  places  where  they  had, 
been  originally  taken.  This  was  the  «qi|f»tiiQn> 
aii)8ue  bietween  the  two  nati(His.t  <  fiiv^  )..r.«. 
iBy  fiur  the  greater  number  of  the  slaves  of 
^blbm  the  proprietors  had,  by  one  means  j>t 
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4ydier,  been  despoiled,  were  attiolwd  to  #icei 
thait  the  Britiih  bad  never  reduced  eortftJuD* 
dttvuig  the  WW.  Very  few  h»d  been  in .  fiwU 
or  pteces  m  tiken,  or  at  all  ewnts  renpdued 
m  tbem,  up  to  tbe  time  of  tbe  ratification*  of 
tlie  tt«aty ;  w  that,  in  elfect,  tbe  Bii^sb  4»ii- 
gtruotton  of  tbe  clause  would  bave  rendered  it 
nearly  inopemtive  as  to  any  benefit  to  libe  wrn- 
«raoft^^ves.  '*" 

W«4mfi^ded  the  yiews  of  our  Goveraiuent 
ott  tbii  snbfect.    Tbe  Britiab  plenipotentiaries 
reified  and  atated  tbeirs.    Tbey  asked  wbetber 
tmr  olran  embraced  sucb  of  tbe  slaves  as  had 
been  captured  at  any  periods  during  tbe  max, 
carried  out  of  our  linuts,  «nd  then  brought 
back  again  into  some  bay  <»  harbour^  oilier 
lliaii  where  they  had  been  originBlly  eaptataed* 
We  answered  in  the  affirmative;  assigning^ 
one  reason,  that  we  did  not  consider  even  *tf«e 
or^nal  capturing  of  the  slaves,  under  what^ 
ever  circumstances,  justified  by  the  ondinaiy 
Mges  of  war.    The  Britiab  plenipoteli^iarics 
did  not  accede  to  this  doctrine.  .    .  u  ;  j  , 

No  defimte  pfoposiOs  of  any  kind  resulted 
fi?«tt  this  day's  discussions.  It  was  agreed  Hia|; 
we^  should  adjourn  to  Friday  the4thMrf*PP^ 
tember.  The  British  plempotenlwrios  hoped 
to  be  ready  by  that  day  to  submit  proposato  on 
impresament,  wo  promi^ng  to  hand  m,  imme- 
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diately  afterwards,  ours  on  other  maritime 
qiwbtioia.  ^  We  made  known  our  intention  not 
to  discuss  any  maritime  question,  unless  that 
of  impressment  was  brought  forward  by  Great 
Britain.    'i\}im  ft  ;!r 

ncSeptember  1.  Called  on  Lord  Castlerea^. 
He  had  sent  a  note  requesting  to  see  me.  His 
travellii^-cwriages  were  at  the  door,  prepara- 
tory to  his  departure  for  Dover  on  hia  journey 
to  the  Continent.  He  had  delayed  this  inter- 
view, he  remariced,  as  his  last  act  of  business ; 
but  not  one  least  in  his  thoughts.    It  was  to 

Imake  a  communication  to  me  on  tidpress^ 
meat.  He  had  reported  to  the  Cabinet  all 
that  passed  at  the  meeting  at  North  Cray* 
making  known  especially  our  objections  to  the 
oondUaon  which  went  to  authorize  a  Britiili 
boarding-officer  to  call  for  a  list  of  the  crew. 
The  British  Government  felt  an  anxious  desire 
to  accommodate  this  difficult  subject,  and  had 
determined  upon  going  all  practicable  lengths. 
He  had/therefore  to  inform  me,  that  this  con- 
dition would  be  waved.  Such  had  been  the 
determkiation  of  the  Cabinet.  He  took  great 
pleasure  in  apprinng  me  of  this  det^rminaUon, 
hoping  I  would  see  in  it  proof  of  the  friendly 
feeling  wluch  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  ^tlie 
Cabinet  towards  the  United  States. 
t)(i  replied  in  suitable  terms  to  his  conmiim- 
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cation.    Contmuing  his  remarks  he  aaidl^ttiHt 
the  course  which  the  Cabinet  had  .uesotorcd 
upon,  would  probably  give  a  shock*  to npublic 
feeling  in  England  when  known ;  butti45fiiiBBlii- 
bers  would  be  prepared  to  meet  it.    He  con- 
cluded by  obfierving,  that  the  great  pttnaple 
being  at  last  settled,  via.  that  on  our  engaging 
not  to  employ  British  seamen,  the  practice  of 
imprdssmeatlrom  our  vessels  would  cease,  he 
hoped  all  det^s  would  be  eaaly  arranged; 
their  proposals,  put  into  form,  would  be  ready 
as.  soon  as  we  were  prepared  with  ours  on  the 
fisheries  and  West  India  trade.      *  fi  >{  i  t^ft« 
A  few  woids  were  exchanged   on  ^her 
points.    Speaking  of  the  trade  in  time  ofwftr 
with  the  colonial  ports  of  a  belligerent,  I  p«t- 
cdved  a  disincl^u-^ion  m  his  nund  to  consider 
it  as  among  the ;; i     t^ons  to  be  treated  ofcn  He 
said  that  the  ru^  ^    »  :  56  was  one  thatlGieat 
Britain  regarded  as  so  well  esfcabliihed^that  he 
did  not  see  how  we  could  toucb  it  -i  replied, 
that  I  had  been  under  the  belief  Itiattlie^iiea- 
tion  was  to  come  into  the  negotiali«ii,  whal- 
i«rernu#itpioveits&te;  ad<Mng,  that  ithe  two 
OwKeffmnents  had  been  so  near  an  adjnstvaent 
^  it  heretofore,  that  there  seemed  poteiaon 
lo  dsspair  now.    At  this  point  of  Ihe  «oilv»- 
aation,  Sir  Waiiam  Scott  was  annowiced^n  ^ aihe 
ooincidence  claims  a  passing   notice.      This 
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i'oileUmled  Judge  of  the  English  Court  of  Adnii- 
^•Kitey,'tti  %hose  decrees  eloquence  unites  with 
leinrqing  to  stretch  the  belligerent  and  depress 
the  n4&ttUial  claim,  was  the  same  whose  elabo- 
rate judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Immanuel, 
had  done  so  much  towards  fortifying  th«  Bri- 
tish Government  in  the  very  rule  we  were  talk- 
ing about.  Our  conversation  dropped^:  'His 
lordship  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  and' coiild 
not  prolong  it.  He  requested  I  wotild  'impaH 
to  Mr.  Gallatin  what  had  passed  on  itnpfesft- 
ment,  and  gave  me  his  adieu.  A  few  minutes 
after  I  left  him,  he  set  off.  ^n-jiiirJi 

I'MsThe  affairs  of  the  Foreign  Office  were  con- 
fided»  during  his  absence,  to  Earl  Bathwrst. 
He  received,  and  corresponded  with,  the  fb> 
rei^  ministers.  The  chief  purpose  of  the 
Cbngreffit  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  was,  to  determine 
wlieth^  the  armies  of  the  allied  powers  should 
iDe  wi^Mlrawn  from  France  this  autumn,  or  re- 
main two  years  longer.  Besides  other  consi- 
di^atioins  galling  to  France  in  the  occupation, 
the  expense,  which  she  was  made  to  bear, 
pressed  v^on  her.  Other  European  topios 
were  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Congress'; 
and  the  banness  of  Spanish  America  was  n<^ 
to  be  passed  by,  as  Lord  Castlereagh  had,  on 
a^fbrmoro^sanon,  intimated  to  me.  -■*itim 
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.This   Plenipotentiaries  assembled  again  at 
Whitehall,  according  to  appointment.  m 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  first  «tagW 
of  the  negotiation  in  the  order  of  dates,  it  is 
no  longer  my  design  to  proceed  in  that  way. 
It  has  been  seen  that  the  subjects  mre  w»lti^ 
farious.    All  demanded  attention;  some*  co- 
pious discussions.    These,  viriih  the  doctttftents 
at  krge,  tiie  protocols,  the  projcts  and  coum 
teiuproj^ts,  debated  and  modified  by  the  swttf 
tiny  of  each  side,  would  present  a  ma^  of 
matter  through  which  the  diplomatist  or  poli^ 
tidin  might  perhaps  wade ;  but  be  Uttle  at* 
tractive  to  any  one  else.    My  endeavouB  wtttt 
be -to  present  an  intelUgible  history  of  <the 
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negotiation  by  giving  results  rather  than  de- 
tails. The  latter  are  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  two  Governments.  I  will  draw  upon 
them  to  no  greater  extent  than  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  illustrate  principles  upon  which  the 
negotiation  turned  ii¥  its  success  or  failure. 
Some  of  these  principles  are  important  to  both 
nations.  To  record  them  with  impartiality,  is 
the  aim  I  propose  to  myself.  ^naajAS— am^iia 
;  Throughout  September  and  October,  meet- 
ings were  as  constant  as  was  compatible  with 
maturing  in  a  proper  manner  the  various  sub- 
jects. By  the  20th  of  October  all  appeared  to 
have  been  fully  discussed.  The  points  were 
ascertained  on  which  there  could  be  agreement, 
as  well  as  those  on  which  it  was  hopeless  in 
the  existing  disposition  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments, to  continue  the  negotiation  longer. 
Aeeordingly,  on  that  day,  a  convention  was 
signed  which  comprehended  the  following 
subjects) 

i.>  That  of  the  Fisheries.  This>  although  not 
first  in  the  order  of  discussion,  came  first  in 
the  convention.  The  points  of  misunderstand- 
ing kttd  not  risen  to  much  height  practically ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  going  too  far  to  say,  that 
they  menaced  the  peace  of  the  two  eountrisa 
^hey  thei«fore  merit  special  notice.  v/n xni 
3iiBy  the  Uiird  article  of  the  treaty  of  6^ 
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tember  1783  between  the  United  States  »aHd: 
Great  Britain,  the  people  of  the  formiei'  had 
the  rig^t  to  take  fish  on  the  Grand  Bank;  aid 
all  other  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  all  other  places  in  the 
sea,  where  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries 
had  been  used  to  fish  before ;  and  the  liberty 
to  fish  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land as  British  fishermen  used,  (but  rot  to  dry 
or  cure  fish  there)  and  on  the  ^  ^as.  -ays  and 
creeks  of  all  other  British  dominions  lii  Ame- 
rka.  American  fishermen  had  also  the  liberty 
to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  unsettled  bays^ 
harbours,  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen 
Islands,  and  Labrador ;  but  as  soon  as  any  of 

**  them  were  settled,  this  liberty  was  to  ceases 
unless  continued  by  agreement  with  the  in> 
habitants.  i 

/^  These  were  rights  and  liberties  of  great  mag- 
nitude to  the  United  States.  Besides  afibrding 
profitable  fields  of  commerce,  they  fostered « 
race  of  seamen,  conducive  to  the:  national 
riches  in  peace,  as  to  defence  and  glory  in  wari 
After  the  peace  of  Ghent,  the  fishing-vessels  of 
the  U^iion  proceeded  as  formerly  to  fish  ofFtliie 
Bluish  coasts,  and  use  the  unsettled  shorasifbt 
curing  and  drying,  according  to  the  stipula* 
tions  of  the  above  treaty.  They  were  imme- 
diately ordered  off  by  the  British  naval  forees. 
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Some  were  captured.  I'he  ground  alleged  was, 
that  the  treaty  was  no  longer  in  existence. 
Tihe  Govtonment  of  the  United  States  obtained 
a  suspension  of  these  apparently  hostile  orders 
and  proceedings,  until  the  two  Governments 
could  make  efforts  for  adjusting  a  question  of 
so  much  moment.  mvw*  l«>?>l 

The  British  doctrine  was,  that  the  treaty  of 
1783,  not  being  re-enacted  or  confirmed  by  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  was  annulled  by  the  war  of 
1812.  MthWt.tm^'ki^i 

The  United  States  wholly  dissented  from 
this  doctrine.  They  did  not  deny  the  general 
rule  of  public  law  on  which  Britain  relied; 
that  a  war  puts  an  end  to  previous  treaties ; 
but  they  insisted  that  the  rule  was  not  appli- 
cable to  the  treaty  of  1783.  That  treaty,  was 
peculiar  in  its  nature  and  objects.  It  had  no 
analogy  to  common  treaties,  and  was  not  to  be 
judged:  by  their  rules.  It  was  a  treaty  by 
whidti^reat  Britain  had  acknowledged  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  after  a 
seven  years'  contest  in  arms.  It  made  two  em- 
pires out  of  one.  It  was  a  treaty  of  separation. 
Tfaei  rights  of  each  party  were  laid  dowh^iiS 
primary  and  fundamental,  in  the  act  <^<li||^ 
memberment  which  the  treaty  established^  iso 
much  of  territory  and  incidental  rights  in 
Americii  were  allotted  to  one,  so  much  to  the 
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Other.     The  entire  instrument  .impdiBdn|)ei* 
manence.    Hence,  all  the  fishing  >righ4«i  Mi- 
cured  under  it  to  the  United  State%uWCTf 
placed  by  Great  BriUin  upon  Ihe  same  fdwn- 
dstion  with  their  independence  iteelft    Was 
her  acknowledgment  of  the  hitter  revoked  by 
the  war  of  1812  ?  or  were  the  boundatics  of 
the  United  States  as  fixed  by  the  treaty  of 
1788,  annulled  by  that  war?    So  far  was  this 
from  being  the  case,  that  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
in  making  provision  for  ascertaining  with  furr 
ther  accuracy  some  parts  of  the  boundary  line, 
constantly  referred  to  the  treaty  of  1788 ;  ^lus 
manifesting  a  tacit  conviction  on  each  side, 
that  this  treaty  was  regarded  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries.     By  what  rule  then  was  the  war  to 
destroy  the  treaty  in  some  parts,  and  leave  it 
whole  in  others  ?    The  use  of  the  word  righi 
in  one  place,  and  liberty  in  another,  could  make 
no  difference.  A  libeity  of  unlimited  duration, 
secured  by  so  elementary  and  solemn  a:  deed* 
was  as  much  a  right  as  if  stipubted  by  any 
o^r  term.    In  speaking  of  ri^ts  and  libtri. 
ties  in  a  national  sense,  both  terms  were  «Uk* 
eftoacious.    Liberty  might  have  seemed  the 
tadte  appropriate  term  where  an  enjoyment 
wasiguariliteed  to  one  party,  of  a  thing  odidm*- 
ing  territory  allotted  to  the  other ;  but  it  took 
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nothihgtifrom  the  permanence  of  the  allotment. 
In  peibt  of  principle,  the  United  States  were 
pre-eminently  entitled  to  all  these  fisheries; 
and  in  point  of  fact  they  had  enjoyed  more  of 
theto  dian  any  other  portion  of  the  British 
Empire,  before  the  separation.  The  people  of 
New  England,  from  their  proximity,  had  been 
earlier  led  to  the  discovery  and  improvement 
of  the  best  fishing-grounds,  and  had  also,  with 
other  parts  of  the  Union,  contributed  amply 
in  blood  and  treasure  towards  winning  from 
France  provinces,  on  the  coast  of  which  some 
of  the  fisheries  were  situated.  Apart  from  the 
question  of  right,  the  claim  of  the  United 
States  had  high  sanctions.  These  fisheries 
afforded  subsistence  to  a  numerous  class  of 
their  inhabitants.  By  the  usages  of  nations, 
fishermen  were  a  portion  of  human  society 
whose  occupations,  contributing  to  the  general 
wel&re  of  the  species,  were  always  regarded 
with  lavour.  Sometimes  they  were  even  ex- 
empt from  the  effects  of  war  whilst  it  raged ; 
as  when  England  herself  allowed  the  Dutch  to 
fish  upon  her  coasts  at  such  SeasonSi  The 
forgoing  is  a  is^nopsis  of  some  of  the  matoiai 
affgument»  by  whidi  the  claim  of  the  Unitid 
States  was  defended.  Whatever  could  jdMd 
lights  upon  it,  had  been  urged  by  MriJ^ams 
when  in  the  English  mission,  with  an  ability 
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and  fulness  that  left  little  to  be  suid  afW  < 
him.  '■'■  iiii'mi  a luh  b'»iti?}t 

The  claim  was  resisted  by  Great  Britain  in 
a  manner  to  give  proof  of  her  equal  sincerity 
in  opposite  doctrine.  She  denied  that  the 
treaty  of  178S  had  anything  in  its  nature 
to  exempt  it  from  abrogation  by  a  war.  She 
knew  of  no  exception  to  this  rule  of  inter- 
national law ;  and  could  not  consent  to  give 
to  her  diplomatic  relations  with  one  State, 
a  different  degree  of  permanence  from  that  on 
which  her  connexion  with  all  other  States  de- 
pended. She  did  not  admit  that  this  treaty 
was  to  be  regarded  as  in  force  because  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  had  referred  to  it  on  the  sub- 
ject of  boundaries.  One  object  of  the  latter 
treaty  was,  the  mutual  restoration  of  territory 
taken  by  either  party  from  the  other  during  the 
war.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  such  A' 
stipulation,  each  party  reverted  to  their  boun« 
daries  as  before  the  'War ;  and  the  treaty  'oS 
1788  having  fixed  these,  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
had  referred  to  them  as  Jitcts,  nothing  inore^ 
She  contended  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  trea* 
ties  containing  recognitions  and  acknowledge^ 
ments  of  perpetual  obligation,  to  contain  like^- 
wise  grants  of  privileges  liable  to  be  revoked 
The  -treaty  of  1788  contained  provisions  of 
different  characters ;  some  in  perpetuity,  ofchiers. 
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from  their  nature,  temporary.     If  it  were  in- 
ferred that  because  some   of  the  advantages 
specified,  would  not  terminate  by  a  war,  there- 
fore all  were  designed    to  be   permanent,   it 
ought  first  to  be  shown  that  the  advantages 
themselves  were  the  same,  or  of  similar  cha- 
racter.    But   what   necessary  connexion   was 
there  between  a  right  to  national  independ- 
ence, and  a  liberty  to  fish  within  British  juris- 
diction, or  use  British  territory?     Liberties 
within  British  limits  were  as  capable  of  being 
exercised  by  a  dependent,  as  an  independent 
State ;  they  could  not,  therefore,  be  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  independence.      The  in- 
dependence of  a  nation  was  that  which  could 
not  be  correctly  said  to  be  granted  by  a  treaty, 
but  to  be  acknowledged  by  one.     In  the  treaty 
of  17&%    the    independence    of  the  United 
States  was  acknowledged  by   Great    Britain, 
as  it  had  already  been  by  the  powers  of  B^u- 
rope;    and    by   Britain   herself,  in  her  pre- 
vious consent  in   November   1782    to  enter 
into    provisional   articles.      Their    independ- 
ence might    have  been    acknowledged  with*, 
out  either  the  treaty  or  provisional  aarticles; 
but  by  whatever  mode  acknowledged,  theuaC'i 
knowledgment  was,  in  its  nature,  irrevocable, 
A  power  of  revoking  or  even   modifying  it.j 
would  be  destructive  of  the  thing  itself*  ajdd 
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was  therefore  necessarily  renounced  vihon  the 
acknowledgment  was  made.  She  urged  as 
corroborative  of  her  reasoning,  notwitihstahd- 
hig  the  explanations  suggested  by  the  AmcriJ 
oun  Plenipotentiaries,  the  use  of  the  word  right 
when  the  United  States  were  to  take  fish  on 
the  banks,  and  other  places  from  which  Great 
Britain  could  not  pretend  to  exclude  any  in- 
dependent nation,  and  liberty  when  they  were 
to  cure  and  dry  within  British  territory.  The 
latter  was  also  made  to  depend  on  agreements 
with  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  whenever  the 
territory  might  become  settled.  As  to  the 
origin  of  the  fishing-privileges  in  point  of  fact, 
she  admitted  that  whilst  the  United  States 
made  part  of  the  British  dominions,  their  in- 
habitants  had  the  enjoyment  of  them  in  com- 
mon with  other  British  subjects ;  but  they  had 
at  the  same  time,  like  British  subjects  every- 
where, duties  to  perform.  When  therefore  the 
United  States,  by  their  separation  from  Great 
Britain,  became  released  from  the  duties^  th^ 
became  excluded  also  from  the  privil^es  af 
British  subjects.  The  above  is  a  summary  of 
the  rJBasoning  in  its  chief  parts  against^  oat 
claim.  It  was  embodied  in  a  paper  by  Lord 
BaAhusst' in  October  1815,  prepared  with  the 
force  anid  zeal  that  the  subject  demanded^ 
The  views  of  each  party  on  the  questioiiiha4 
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ndt  been  left  out  of  sight  in  negotiating  the 
treaty  of  Ghent. 

To  tihe  distinction  so  much  insisted  on  by 
Great    Britain  between   liberty  and  right  it 
was  replied  for  the  United  States,  that  the 
former,  if  construed   to   imply  limitation  of 
time  or  precariousness  of  tenure,  would  de- 
feat the  whole  meaning  of  the  article  as  ga- 
thered  from    the   context.      The   restriction 
itself  at  the  close  of  the  article,  stamped  per- 
manence upon  it.     The   intention  was,   that 
the  peop^^  of  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  all  the  benefit  they  hi^  for- 
merly enjoyed  from  the  fisheries,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  dryin,?  and  curing  on  the  shores  of 
Neu^fmnd!  md ;    but  when    other    shores    on 
which  th'jy  were  to  have  this  liberty,  became 
se!  vied,  then  its     'cercise  was  to  be  conciliated 
w  ith  the  propriety  rights  of  the  owners  of  the 
freehold.     This  was  precisely  the  restriction 
to  which  British  fishermen  would  be  liable. 
Whence  it  followed,  that  the  argument  against 
permanence  on  account  of  the  word  liberty 
being  used,  if  applicable  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States,  would  also  be  applicable  to 
the,8ub|edbs  of  Britain.     The  principles  of  mu- 
niiipal  law  in  England,  which  were  the  t  same 
in  the  United  States,  corroborated  tJie  inter- 
pretation for  which  the  latter  contended.     By 
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these,  the  property  of  a  fishery  was  ndt  ti^^s- 
sarily  in  the  owner  of  the  soil.  The  i'i^t'td' 
the  soil  might  be  exclusive;  the  fishety  frcb 
or  in  common.  Thus,  whilst  in  this  ^rtitibit 
of  the  national  possessions  in  America,  the 
Jurisdictioh  over  the  shores  where  the  fisheries 
were  situated  was  reserved  to  Great  Britain, 
the  fisheries  themselves  and  accommodations 
essential  to  their  prosecution  and  enjoyment, 
were,  by  the  mutual  compact,  agreed  to  be  in 
Cdmmonl  How  different  the  course  in  the 
trfektv  of  Utrecht  on  a  similar  point.  By  the 
twelfth  Article  of  that  treaty.  Nova  Scotia  was 
ceded  to  Britain ;  yet  the  subjects  of  France 
wei*e  expressly  excluded  from  fishing  withiri 
thirty  leagues  of  the  coast.  This  prohibitibii 
was  renewed  in  the  fifth  article  of  the  tl'ektjr 
6f  Paris  1763.  By  the  eighteenth  atrticle  bf 
the  same  treaty,  the  subjects  of  Spain  Wfere'iex-i 
eluded  from  all  fishing-rights  in  the  heigfai 
bourhood  of  Newfoundland.  The  ti^ekty  df 
1783  was  therefore,  it  waiS  again  itijsi&ted^  altd^ 
gether  unlike  common  treaties.  It  cotiterii- 
plated  a  permanent  division  of  co-equal  ri^htsj 
not  ti  transient  grant  of  mere  privilegtis.  The 
aibknbwli^gmeht  of  independence,  the  iesta^ 
Uiyhment  of  boundaries,  and  the  guktahtee 
6fthe  fisheries,  each  rested  upon  the  sam^tith- 
riitttkbde  footing.  :    M    "«' 
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JJeither  side  yielded  its  convictions  to  Uie 
i^easpp^pg  of  the  other.  This  being  exhausted, 
there  w^s  iio  resource  left  with  nations  dis- 
posed to  peace,  but  a  compromise.  Great 
Britain  grew  willing  to  give  up  something. 
The  United  States  consented  to  take  less  than 
the  whole.  After  various  proposals  by  thp 
former  which  the  latter  rejected  as  inadequate, 
we  at  length,  as  their  Plenipotentiaries,  ac- 
ceded to  the  following :  viz.  .  ,/, 
4^|That  the  United  States  should  h^ye,  for 
ever,  in  common  with  British  subjects  t^i^e 
liberty  to  fish  on  the  southern  coast  of  Neww 
foundland  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau 
Islands ;  and  from  that  cape  to  the  Quirpon 
Islands  on  the  western  and  northern  coasts; 
a^d  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen  Islands; 
and.pn  the  coasts,  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks 
from  Mount  Joly,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Labr^o|'»  through  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  and 
thenc^  indefimtely  along  the  coast,  northward^ 
ly;  but  without  prejudice  to  any  exclusive 
rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Also 
the  liberty,  for  ever,  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in 
any  of  tl^e  unsettled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks 
of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundlands  s^ 
aboye  .described ;  and  of  the  coast  of  La^brMoi:; 
sv^l{je,9Jt,  after  settlement,  to  agreement  witb 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil.     In  consequence! 
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of  the  above  stipulations,  the  United  Stwtes 
renounced  for  ever  the  liberty  «f  fishing 
within  three  miles  of  any  other  parti  of  the 
British  coasts  in  America,  or  oi  curing  or 
drying  on  them.  But  American  fishemien 
were  to  be  permitted  to  enter  bays  or  har- 
bours on  the  prohibited  coasts  for  shelterj- 
repairing  damages,  and  obtaining  wood  and 
water,  subject  to  restrictions  necessary  to  pre^ 

v^»^t  abuses.  "':l 

Sfuch  was  the  article  finally  agreed  uponi.' 
The  W»<i  difficult  part  of  our  task,  was  on 
the  question  of  permanence.    Britain  would 
not  consent  to  an  express  dause  that  a  future 
^ar  was  not  to  abrogate  the  rights  secured  to^ 
us.    We  inserted  the  words>r  ever,  and  dvtm\ 
up  a  paper  to  be  of  record  in  the  n^otiationi^ 
purporting  that  if  the  convention  should  front 
any  cause  be  vacated,  all  anterior  rights  werfe 
to  revive.    The  insertion  of  any  w<«rds  of  pe^ 
petuity,  was  strenuously  resisted  1^  ^e  Bri^ 
tish  plenipotentiaries.    They  said  that  in  case 
of  war,  the  only  effect  of  their  omission  would 
be,  the  necessity  of  providing  in  the  treaty 
of  peace,  for  the  renewal  of  the  right.    W« 
replied)  that  we  could  agree  to  no  ai^tkle  on 
the  subjoet,  unless  the  words  Jbr  ever  were  re^ 
tainedi  or  if  any  counter  record  was  made  on^ 
the  protocol  impairing  its  effect.  -^^ 

(It  was  by  our  act  that  the  United  Mies 
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renounce  the  right  to  the  fisheries  not  gua- 
rvibeed  to  them  by  the  convention.  That 
clause  (Hd  not  find  a  place  in  the  British 
counter«projet.  We  deemed  it  proper  under 
a  threefold  view;  1,  to  exclude  the  implica- 
tion of  the  fisheries  secured  to  us  being  a 
new  grant ;  2,  to  place  the  rights  secured  and 
renounced,  on  the  same  footing  of  perma^ 
nence ;  3,  that  it  might  expressly  appear,  tiiat 
our  renunciation  was  limited  to  three  mi^ 
from  the  coasts.  This  last  point  we  deemed 
of  the  more  consequence  from  our  fishermen 
having  assured  us,  that  the  whole  fishings 
ground  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  extended 
to  a  greater  distance  than  three  miles  from 
land;  whereas  along  the  coast  of  Labrador 
it  was  almost  universally  close  in  with  the 
shore.  To  the  saving  of  the  exclusive  rights 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  we  did  not 
object.  The  charter  of  that  Company  had 
been  granted  in  1670,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  had  never  enjoyed  rights  in 
that  bay  that  could  trench  upon  those  of  the 
Company.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  thai' 
the  liberty  of  drying  and  curing  on  certaii¥'> 
pajpts  ol  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  a^  secure 
in  th«  article,  had  not  been  allotted  to  th^' 
United  States  even  under  the  old  treaty  of 
1788.  I  >rf<f 

')When.  the  convention  was  made  public,  S*t 
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imderwent  criticism  in  Britain  as;  ,tp^rl^>tff^r- 
^bl^  throughout,  to  the  Unitednl^^t^f.  ytBwt 
this  article  on  the  fisheries  was  assit^il^d/wilili 
.pepulia^.  force.  The  leading  prossee  «C,jUnI- 
don  ppened  upon  it.  The  claims  of  the  Vol- 
^pd  States  were  described  as  of  alarming  mag- 
i^itude  ;  the  concessions,  as  of  a  character  cor- 
responding. Important  maritime  interests  of 
^.Bxitii^  empire  were  said  to  have  been 
.^(fificad.  Complaints  poured  in  from  the 
/9Pilo^ies.  ,  The  legislative  assembly  and  coun- 
<;i))o£  Nova  Scotia  sent  forward  remonstrances; 
.;^it])  which  were  mixed  up,  not  unsparingly, 
denunciations  of  American  ambition  and  en- 
.^roachment.  The  tide  of  complaint  was 
s^^elled  by  the  recollection  of  similar  aUbged 
sacrifices  under  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1814. 
Britain  by  that  treaty,  said  the  journals;  htid 
given  back,  and  this  when  she  Mtas,  .ait  tfap 
height  of  influence  and  power,  to  Fzanedy  her 
great  European  rival,  the  enjoyment  of  ihe 
Neivfoundland  fisheries,  from  which  twmty 
years  of  victorious  warfare  Upon  the  oo«u^ 
^ad  totaUy  driven  her;  and  now i the  calamity* 
^fi^t*U>  \^  doubled,  by  a  like  gift  toliieF  nval 
i^ p\§, oikfiv  hemisphere !  TUiiHamd  ini 

fi^,9ritish  statesmen,  more  calm,  thought' and 
a^ted  otherwise.  They  had  not  been  det^roed 
by  the  anticipation  of  clamour  from  i^ntwing 
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Iwto'lhe  article.    They  felt  that,  if  they  had  a 
'dtity  to  ftilfll  by  guarding  British  interests, 
'thev'ifiei«  tiot  released  from  the  obligation  of 
tookii^.to  the  just  rights  of  an  independent 
nalionJ    It  was  in  this  spirit  that  a  formidable 
cause  of  collision  was  removed,  without  impair- 
ing the  honour,  or,  as  is  believed,  the  essential 
interests  of  either  country.        *  i  t^**'^^*^^H*i^\/ 
,v>II.  The  second  article  related  to  the  Bouii- 
ddry  line,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.    This 
line  had  been  originally  laid   down  iti  the 
treaty  of  1 788.    It  proved  defective;  and  fur- 
ther^ provision  was  made  for  running  it;  ih  the 
treal^of  1794.    Several  attempts  ^tnrefRkrtilig 
this  provision  came  to  nothing.    The  cession 
of  Lbuisiana  by  France  in  180S,  gave  to  the 
United  States'  new  and  extensive  territory  west 
of  ithdi  Mississippi.    This  altered  the  relative 
po^sitiGn^f  Great  Britain  and  the  -United  States 
in  this' <  <|iiarter,  and  the  hitherto  unsettled 
boundai^  was  now  arranged.     It  was  provided, 
that  a  line  drawn  from  the  most  north-western 
point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  along  the 
fort3/wtiinth  degree  of  latitude,  due  west,  should 
be  the  line  of  demarcation,  forming  the  souths 
ern  boundary  of  the  British  territories  and  thie 
horthc^n  boundary  of  the  United  States,  ftbm 
the^Lakc'^of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Moun^ 
tains;  '  In  case  such  a  line  would  not  run  along 
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the  forty-ninth  degree,  but  fall  shove  or  below 
it,  then  the  Une  was  to  be  traced  by  fiwt  disaw. 
ing  one  from  the  same  point,  north  or  south  as 
the  case  might  be,  until  it  struck  forty-nine; 
from  which  point  of  intersection  the  western 
line  was  to  begin.     Thus  it  was  definitively 

settled.  ..11     • 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Bntish  pleni- 
potentiaries to  connect  with   this    article,  a 
clause  securing  to  Great  Britain  access  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  right  to  its  navigation.     They 
made  a  similar  claim  at  Ghent,  but  withdrew 
it*     We  said  that  we  could  consent  to    no 
chuise  of  that  nature.    Its  omission  having,  in 
the  end,  been  agreed  to,  that  subject  was  ala* 
^t  at  rest.    Britain,  under  the  treaty  of  1788, 
had  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi.    It 
was  then  the  western  boundary  of  the  United 
States.    Their  northern  boundary,  by  the  same 
treaty,  was  to  have  been  a  Une  running  due  west 
from  the  most  north-western  point  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  to  the  Mississippi^     It  was  alber- 
wards  ascertained  that  a  line  so  drawn,  would 
ndt  strike  the  Mississippi ;  its  head  waters  not 
being  within  British  limits  as  first  suppose*. 
Hence  all  reason  for  Britain  to  claim  the  ri^ 
of  navigating  a  river  which  touched  no  part  of 
herdtominwns,  ceased.   The  United  States  have 
claimed  in  a  subsequent  negotiation,  the  right 
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of  navigating  the  St  Lawrence,  from  its  sources 
to  its  mouth.  The  essential  difference  in  the 
two  cases^  is,  that  the  upper  waters  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  flow  through  territory  belonging  to 
both  countries,  and  form  a  natural  outlet  to 
the  ocean  for  the  inhabitants  of  several  states 
of  the  American  Union. 

III.  The  third  article  effected  a  temporary 
arrangement  of  claims  beyond  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains  and  to  Columbia  river.  I  have  related 
what  passed  relative  to  the  settlement  at  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  in  my  interview  with-: 
Lord  Castlereagh  in  February.  That  fjcttl^- 
ment,  called  Astoria,  made  by  Americans^  wais 
broken  up  by  the  British  during  the  war,  but 
fell  back  to  the  United  Stiates  by  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  on  the  principle  of  staUis  ante  bellum. 
The  British  plenipotentiaries  manifested  a 
strong  desire  to  connect  this  subject  with  thiwt 
of  the  boundary  line.  They  appeared  unwill- 
ing, except  under  such  a  connexion,  to  agree 
to  the  line  in  any  shape.  We  proposed  its  ex- 
tension to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  treaty  of 
Utrecht  had  fixed  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  la- 
titude as  the  line  between  the  possessions  o£ 
Britain  and  France,  including  Louisiana  sincJd 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  If,  therefore^  the 
United  States  and  Britain  arranged  their  claims 
westward,  the  same  line,  carried  on  to  the  Pa- 
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tAfic,  seemed  the  natural  one.  We  contenddd 
thut,  as  far  as  prior  discovery  could  give  j  the 
right  to '  territory,  ours  was  ^mplete  to  llie 
whole,  on  the  waters  of  the  Columbia.  It  de« 
rived  its  name  from  the  American  ship  that 
first  entered  its  mouth.  It  was  first  explored 
fihom  its  inland  sources  under  the  express  au- 
thority of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
91te  British  travell&r,  Mackensie,  had  mistf&en 
iindther  river  for  a  branch  of  the  Columbia; 
th^  American  travellers,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  as 
ifiBis  now  fully  ascertained,  having  been  the 
Arat  to  trace  the  Columbia  from  the  interior  to 
thd  ocean.  Astoria  had,  as  incontestably,  been 
the  first  permanent  settlement  at  its  mouth; '^ 
The  British  plenipotentiaries  asserted  <that 
earlier  voyages  of  English  navigators,  amoi^t 
them  Cook's,  gave  to  Britain  the  rights  of  priot 
discovery  on  this  coast.  They  fifwke  'also  )df 
purchases  of  territory  from  the  naitives>8^tith 
of  this  river,  before  the  American  revcilutioil. 
They  made  no  formal  proposal  of  a  boundalry 
in  these  regions,  but  intimated  that  the  river 
itself  was  the  most  convenient,^  and  said  thejr 
^KMild  agree  to  none  that  did  not  giveihem 
liie^  harbour  as  its  mouth,  in  common  with  the 
UniHed  States.  To  this  we  could  not  assenit, 
bud  wi^re' billing  to  leave  things  west  «f  ^<^ 
mountains,  at  large  for  future  settlement.  MV> 
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this  they  objected,  and  made  in  turn  proposi- 
tions otjeotionable  in  our  eyes.  Finally  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  country  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  America  westward  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, claimed  by  either  nation,  should  be  open 
to  the  inhabitants  of  both,  for  ten  years,  for 
purposes  of  trade ;  with  the  equal  right  of  na> 
vigating  all  its  rivers.  ^^  /^tKrirfr 

This  whole  subject  was  discussed  mcNre  fully 
by  both  nations  in  a  separate  negotiation  that 
it  f(^l  to  my  lot  to  conduct  on  behalf  oi  the 
United  States,  in  1824.  Their  rights  on  the 
north-west  coast  had  been  materially  enlargedr 
by  the  treaty  of  the  22nd  of  February  1819 
with  Spain.  By  that  treaty  the  Floridas  were 
transferred  to  the  United  States,  and  a  surren- 
der made  to  them  of  all  the  rights  of  Spain  on 
that  coastj  above  the  forty-second  degree  of 
nort^  latitude. 

t  Under  this  branch  of  the  discussion,  might 
be  seen  power  seeking  its  own  augmentation. 
How  strong  the  case  for  this  reflection !  A 
nation  whose  dominions  in  Europe,  established 
her. in  the  front  rank  of  power;  whose  fleets 
predominated  on  the  ocean  ;  who  had  subjects 
in  Asia  too  numerous  to  be  counted;  whofiie 
fiag  was  planted  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopfe 
and  ;other  posts  in  Africa ;  who  had  Gibraltar, 
and  M^lla,  and  Heligoland,  enabling  lier  jIo 
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watch  the  Mediterranean  and  BaHie ;  whb  had 
an  empire  in  the  West  Indies  as  Uie  East ;  and, 
added  to  all,  vast  continental  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica— 'this  nation  was  anxiously  contending  for 
territorial  rights  in  deep  forests  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  on  the  solitary  shores 
of  the  northern  Pacific !  In  the  time  of 
Queen  Mary,  when  the  communication  with 
Muscovy  was  first  opened  by  the  discovery  o{ 
«  passage  to  Archangel,  the  English  ventured 
farther  into  those  countries  than  any  Europeans 
had  done  before.  They  transported  their 
goods  along  the  Dwina  in  boats  made  of  one 
entire  tree,  which  they  towed  up  the  stream 
to  Wologda.  Thence  they  carried  their  com- 
modities a  long  journey  over-land,  and  down 
the  Volga  to  Astracan.  Here  they  built  ships, 
crossed  the  Caspian  sea,  and  introduced  their 
manufactures  into  Persia.  It  makes  a  parallel 
passage  in  their  history,  to  see  them  at  the  pre- 
sent day  pressing  forward  to  supply  mih  rifles 
and  blankets  savage  hordes  who  roam  through 
the  woods  and  paddle  their  canoes  over  the 
waters  of  this  farthest  and  wildest  portion  of 
the  American  continent. 

IV.  The  fourth  article  prolonged  for  ten 
years  the  existing  commercial  convention. 
By  its  provisions  a  reciprocal  liberty  of  com- 
merce is  established  between  the  United  States 
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and  the  British  dominions  in  Europe.  Im- 
portations and  exportations  into  or  from  either 
nation,  are  to  be  the  same  as  permitted  to 
other  nations,  and  chargeable  with  no  higher 
duties.  The  vessels  of  each  nation,  pay  equal 
tonnage  duties  in  each  other's  ports ;  and  duties 
upon  merchandize  imported  into,  or  exported 
from  either,  are  the  same,  whether  conveyed 
in  vessels  of  the  one  nation,  or  the  other. 
Other  clauses  give  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States  the  right  of  trading  with  the  principal 
British  settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  via. 
Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Prince  of  Wales's 
Island ;  but  it  is  only  the  direct  trade  between 
these  settlements  and  the  United  States,  that 
is  opened.  The  vessels  of  the  United  States 
pursuing  this  trade,  or  going  to  China,  may 
also  touch  for  refreshment  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  St.  Helena,  or  other  possessions  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  African  or  Indian  seas.  These 
are  the  principal  enactments  of  this  commercial 
convention.  It  was  originally  negotiated  in 
the  summer  of  1815,  by  three  of  the  public 
men  of  the  United  States  long  signalized  in 
the  home  and  foreign  service,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Gallatin.  Between  the  time  of  its 
signature  in  London  and  exchange  of  ratifica' 
tions  at  Washington,  an  event  occurred  to  n^o- 
dify  one  of  its  provisions.    It  was  determined 
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by  the  Allied  Powers,  that  Napoleon^  •  whoitfi 
reign  and  dynasty  closed  at  Waterloo^  shottUl 
(Ad  his  days  at  St.  Helena.  As  a  consequenoe,' 
the  ratifications  were  exchanged  with  an  excep- 
tion of  the  right  of  touching  there,  the  sen»« 
tence  against  the  deposed  Emperor  containing 
a  clause  that  neither  British  nor  any  other 
vessels,  should  stop  at  that  island,  whilst  his 

prison.'     -       ■."  u^rs  .sknfji-\ 

<  The  parts  of  this  convention  which  establish 
an  equality  of  duties,  are  liberal  and  wise. 
That  the  interest  of  nations  is  best  promoted 
by  discarding  jealousies,  is  a  truth  which,  in 
the  abstract,  few  will  question.  But  they 
should  be  discarded  reciprocally,  without  any 
of  the  reservations  for  which  favourite  interests 
will  always  plead.  Whether  such  recipioob)! 
will  ever  be  found  compatible  with  the  sepa4 
rate  existence  of  communities,  and  all  <their  se* 
parate  rivalries,  is  the  problem.  The  doctririe 
hitherto  has  been  known  but  little  in  tbeprao; 
tice  of  the  world.  The  United  States^  as>one 
of  the  family  of  nations,  did  their  part,  at  the 
commencement  of  their  history,  towiaids  giving 
itscufV0ncy ;  not  always  however  with  the  saOf- 
cess  that  attended  this  convention.  ■.  ItSi  pro*- 
visions  seemed  to  serve  fusr  a  model.  Wilhin 
shoittperiods  after  it  went  into  operation,  Den- 
mark, Prussia,  the  Netherlands,  Hanover^  Swei- 
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dcn^^mnfl  the  Hanseatic  cities  of  Harabarg^ 
iMheo,  and  Bremen,  formed  treaties  with  Bri- 
tain«  adopting  wholly,  or  in  part,  its  regular 
tions.  in  some  of  the  instances,  I  have  reason 
to  know  that  it  was  specially  consulted  as  the 
guide.  France  too,  always  slow  to  enter  into 
compacts  of  this  nature  with  Britain,  at  last 
consented  to  a  similar  arrangement  Such  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  influence  of  its  example. 
The  United  States  have  long  desired  to  [ilace 
their  intercourse  with  the  colonies  of  Britain^ 
on  the  baffls  which  this  convention  establishes 
with  her  dominions  in  Europe;  but  as  yet 
ineffectually.  muun  otit 

/{Y.  The  fifth  article  related  to  the  SfoveS; 
I  stated  in  the  last  chapter,  the  nature  of  this 
question.  All  attempts  to  settle  it  by  discus^ 
sions  proved  fruitless.  It  was  no  question  of 
international  law,  but  of  sheer  grammar.  In 
the  end,  we  came  to  an  agreement  which  this 
article  embodied,  to  refer  it  to  the  umpirage  of 
aifriendly  sovereign. 

The  f^mperor  Alexander  was  chosen.  It 
will  be  proper  to  state  the  issue.  The  case 
was  submitted  to  him  in  full  fonn.  His  de^ 
cision  was :—  ■  i » r ^i J jf 5  J  rA )  nmo 

jj  That  the  United  States  were  entitled  to 
claim  ifrom  Great  Britain  a  just  indemififieii- 
tioH  for  all  slaves  that  the  British  fixttea  hid 
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earried  away  from  places  and  territorieeiiiotf' 
which  the  treaty  stipulated  the  restitution; 
and  that  the  United  States  v/ere  entitled  td 
consider  as  having  been  so  carried  away,  all 
slaves  who  had  been  transported  from  the 
above-mentioned  territories  to  British  ships 
within  their  waters,  and  who  for  that  reason 
might  not  have  been  restored.  viMiuj 

This  was  the  construction  for  which  thd 
United  States  had  contended.  The  Emperor 
caused  it  to  be  officially  made  known,  that  he 
had  devoted  **  all  his  attention  to  the  eaamimttian 
^  the  grammatical  question,**  and  that  his  de^ 
cision  was  founded  "  on  the  signiJicaHon  ^  the 
words  in  the  text  qfthe  article" 

The  broad  principle  of  right  under  the  treaty 
of  Ghent,  was  thus  settled  in  our  favour ;  but 
much  remained  to  be  done.  The  number  of 
slaves  carried  away,  their  value,  and  the  right* 
ful  claimants  in  every  c&.se,  were  to  be  ascer^- 
tained.  Ti>  effect  these  objects  a  convention 
was  entered  inu>  at  St.  Petersburgh  between  tiie 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  Russia  lend* 
ing  her  mediation.  By  this  instrument  varu. 
oUfi  provisions  were  adopted  for  settlings  thro' 
commissioners  and  other  fit  tribunals,,  the  above 
and  all  other  matters  necessary  to  be  adjudged. 
The  tribunals  were  organized  at  Washington, 
and  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  their  duties. 
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Difficulties  and  delays  arose.  To  get  rid  of  all, 
another  convention  was  concluded  at  London 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by 
which  the  latter  agreed  to  pay  twelve  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  lieu  of  all  further  demands. 
This  sum  was  accordingly  paid  into  the  Trea- 
sury of  the  United  States,  thence  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  claimants ;  Great  Britain 
being  absolved  from  all  further  responsibility. 
In  this  manner  the  dispute  was  finally  and  sa- 
tisfactorily closed.  ....h:u.vj> 

VI.  The  sixth  and  last  article  was  mei^ely 
one  of  form',  with  the  usual  stipulations  for  the 
exchange  of  ratificationa. 

Looking  at  the  convention  as  a  whole,  it 
must  be  judged  by  the  nature,  rather  than 
number,  of  its  articles.  In  settling  the  con- 
troversy about  the  fisheries,  the  calamity  of 
a  war  was  probably  warded  ofi;  In  fixing  a 
boundary  line  long  uncertain,  the  seed  of  future 
disputes  was  extinguished  at  that  point.  In 
the  temporary  arrangement  of  conflicting  claims 
beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  something  was 
gained.  In  regard  to  t^ose  interests  in  the 
remote  west,  time  is,  for  the  United  States,  the 
best  negotiator.  They  are  not  unaware  how 
they  bear  upon  their  fur  trade  ;  their  fisheries 
and  commerce  in  the  Pacific ;  their  prospective 
relations  with  new  foieign  states  in  this  hemi- 
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sphere;  and  their  intercourse  with  nume- 
rous tribes  of  the  aborigines.  In  the  renewal 
for  ten  years  of  the  commercial  convention, 
limited  at  first  to  four,  a  further  and  more 
encouraging  example  was  set  of  liberal  terms 
of  navigation  between  the  two  greatest  navi- 
gating powers  of  the  world.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  it  will  ripen  into  permanence  as 
betwemi  themselves,  and  continue  to  shed 
its  influence  more  and  more  upon  other 
states.  Already  it  has  been  again  prolonged 
for  another  terin  of  years.  Lastly,  in  the  ar- 
tklevabout  the  slaves,  a  foundation  was  laid  for 
the  indemnification  awarded  to  the  citizms 
of  our  southern  states  for  heavy  losses  they  had 
suffered..  qmA 
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'        '  CHAPTER  XX. 

V  on    "anUJisi 

SUBJECTS  WHICH  THE  NEGOTIATION  LEFT  UNADJUSTBt*, 
PARTICULARLY  THE  WEST  INDIA  TRADE  AND  IM* 
PRESSMENT.  JiVjUhlU      aJI 

t»1818.  Having  given  the  subjects  whidi  th6 
negotiation  arranged,  the  task,  scarcely  se- 
condary, remains  to  state  those  that  were  not*  i 
onl.  First,  as  to  the  West  India  trade. 
Ample  discussions  were  had  on  this  head.  I 
will  endeavour  to  make  it  intelligible  within 
as  short  a  compass  as  its  nature  will  allow. 
The  general  question  must  be  borne  in  mind 
as  explained  in  the  fourth  chapter.  Details 
will  be  pursued  no  farther  than  is  indispen- 
sable. 

It  was  a  cardinal  purpose  under  our  instruc- 
tions, that  entire  reciprocity  should  be  the 
basis  of  any  regulations  by  treaty,  for  opening 
t!iis  trade.  We  offered  the  following  pro- 
posals as  essential  to  the  groundwork  of  our 
j-isn  : — That  the  vessels  of  the  United  States 
be  permitted  to  import  into  the  principal  ports 
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of  the  British  West  Indies,  which  we  enu-^ 
merated,  and  into  British  ports  on  the  conU^ 
nent  of  South  America,  naval  stores,  live  »tocki 
provisions  of  all  kinds,  tobacco,  lumber,  and 
other  productions  of  the  United  States,  the 
importation  of  which  was  allowed  from  other 
places.  And  also  that  they  be  permitted^ to 
bring  back  cargoes  of  sugar,  coffee,  molasses, 
mm,  salt,  and  other  productions  of  the  fore- 
going ports  or  islands,  the  exportation  of  which 
was  allowed  to  other  places.  The  vessels  of 
Great  Britain  to  be  confined  to  the  same  ar- 
ticles of  trade,  so  that  they  might  have  no 
advantage  over  those  of  the  United  States. 
The  tonnage  duties  on  the  vessels  of  each  nar- 
tion,  to  be  the  same  ;  and  each  to  be  allowed  to 
touch  during  the  voyage,  at  one  or  more  ports 
of  the  other,  to  dispose  of  inward  or  ship  out*- 
ward  cargoes.  Duties  of  import  and  export  to 
be  the  same  on  all  cargoes,  whether  earned 
in  American  or  British  vessels,  and  neither 
party  to  charge  higher  duties  upon  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  other,  than  were  charged  on 
iwmilar  productions  in  their  trade  with  other 
places.'  Regarding  the  colonies  of  Britain  m 
North  America,  we  proposed  that  botii  Ame- 
rican and  British  vessels  be  allowed  to  import 
into  th^n  from  the  United  States,  the  same 
productions  as  allowed  above,  and  bring  back 
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any  productions  of  those  colonies  admitted 
into  the  United  States  from  other  places^ 
Tonnage  duties  upon  the  vessels  of  each  na* 
tkim,  to  be  equal  here  also  ;  and  the  duties  on 
all  cargoes  to  be  the  same,  whether  carried  in 
the  vessels  of  the  one  nation  or  the  other. 

The  British  plenipotentiaries,  on  receiving 
these  proposals,  declared  them  to  be  inadmis- 
sible. They  amounted,  they  said,  to  a  much 
greater  departure  from  the  colonial  system  of 
Britain,  than  she  was  prepared  to  sanction. 
They  alleged  the  impossibility  of  breaking 
down  the  system,  favoured  as  it  still  was 
by  public  opinion,  and  leagued  in  with  va- 
rious interest,  national  and  individual.  The 
trade  of  their  North  American  colonies  in 
salted  fish  and  lumber,  the  export  trade  in 
beef,  pork,  and  flour,  from  Ireland,  the  British 
shipping  interest,  and  the  interests  of  non- 
resident West  India  planters,  were  among 
those  to  which  they  referred.  They  were 
willing  to  admit  reciprocity  in  the  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  West  Indies,  to 
a  certain  extent ;  as  far,  indeed,  as  the  trade 
was  opened.  But  our  plan  opened  it  too  farJ 
They  were  willing  to  open,  for  example,  all 
the  ports  we  had  enumerated,  (Bermuda  being 
of  the  number,)  except  St.  Christopher's,  St. 
Lucia,  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice;  the 
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toeeption  of  the  three  last  gnowini^' 'c^tii' 'M* 
their  engagements  with  Holland/  *BU^  H'i^^jf 
admitted  a  specified  number  of  iHi(A^  iii^ihe 
direct  trade  with  the  Islands,  tii^'4hotipt 
that  wrt  ought  to  consent  to  a  lat^^  list  in 
the  trade  with  Halifax  and  St.  John's  on-  th'id 
North  American  continent;  and' also  with 
Bermuda.  We  ought  not  to  ask  that  th<^ 
t^ade  be  confined  to  the  same  articles  with 
ill  iheit  possessions,  insular  and  continental. 
They  claimed  also  a  right  for  their  viesseli^ 
coming  from  Great  Britain,  to  touch  at  any 
port  ot*  the  United  States  and  take  cargoes  fd^ 
the  West  Indies ;  alleging  that,  without  thlif 
rij^ht,  the  proximity  of  the  United  States  td 
the  Islands  would  give  our  vessels  an  advto-' 
tage.  They  would  agree  to  a  provision  th^ 
our  vessels  should  have  the  s&me  Hght ;  a 
provision,  however,  the  reciprocity  of  Which 
would  have  been  only  nominal.  In'  the  end 
they  remarked,  that  one  of  our  proposals  went 
the  length  of  restraining  Great  Britain  froin 
laying  higher  duties  upon  articles  imported 
itfto  her  leiands  from  the  United  States,  than 
on  similar  articles  cc^aing  from  het  own  poft" 
J^bns  in  North  America .  TiD  this  they  d6^ 
(^^fce^ly  objected.  They  spoke  of  the  tiaturill 
fij|hi  of  Great  Britain  to  resort  to  diicrimintti^ 
ing    duties  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  the 
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ySfifpi  o^  k^f]  own  dominions.  ,  m 

,,f}V^j4i4<)i)Qt  pretend  to  deny  this  last  prinr 
cipl^ ;  •  but ,  jnemarked,  that  truth  in  abstract 
propositions  did  not  always  bear  enforcement 
internationally.  We  contended  that  the  ap? 
plication  of  this  principle  to  the  trade  ij» 
question,  would  prove  altogether  unjust  tp,  jthf 
United  States.  Britain  made  a  dist^cliiont 
which  of  course  she  had  the  right  to,  4p»  ^ 
her  commercial  intercourse  betweei^  her  hpiVH^ 
dominions  and  colonies.  She  even i  <^;^.,,9v 
distinction  in  the  regulations  of  trad^  bftT 
tweien  her  North  American  colonies,  and  /Wes^ 
India  Ii^lands.  The  United  States  were  there-^ 
fqre,  in  a  commercial  view,  obliged  to  con- 
si4^  each  of  these  portions  of  her  empire, 
as  so  many  distinct  countries.  To  the  United 
S^te^  they  were  distinct,  as  well  by  geogra- 
li^^al  situation,  and  nature  of  their  produce 
tipns,  as  by  this  policy  of  the  parent  country^ 
Tt^A  was  not  mere  theory.  In  the  business 
of  4^e,  it  led  to  positive  results.  The  United 
States  mads  an  olfer  to  lay  no  hi|^r  duties 
oil  prodttctioBS  imported  into  their  porta  from 
B,ritish  IsImkIs,  than  on  similar  productions 
fro^  othw  foreign  co«ui%ries.  Britain  met 
thil^  l^  imi^reni,  but  owii^  to  the  divisimi 
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of  her  dependencies  into  sepuate  countries 
for  commercial  purposes,  not  real  justice^  She 
offered  to  lay  no  higher  duties  on  productions 
imported  from  the  United  States  into  her 
Islands,  than  were  charged  on  similar  ones 
from  other  Jbreign  countries.  The  offer  would 
be  reciprocal  in  words  only,  unless  it  went 
farther ;  it  ought  to  add,  upon  similar  pro- 
ductions from  any  o^er  place.  The  reason 
was  obvious.  The  British  Islands  were  sup^ 
plied  with  similar  productions  from  no  other 
foreign  country  than  the  United  States.  The 
only  similar  ones,  in  amount  deserving  to  be 
mentiotted,  would  go  from  the  North  Ameri- 
can colonies  of  Britain.  The  only  competition 
in  the  supply  would  ther^re  be,  between 
these  latter  colonies  and  the  United  States.; 
whereas,  there  would  be  a  real  Horeiga  com* 
petition  on  the  productions  imported  iltto 
the  United  States  from  the  British.  Islands; 
similar  ones  being  imported  from  the  Islands 
or  colonies  of  other  forei^  powers.  Henoe 
tlie  clause  would  be  operative  for  Great  Brij 
tain«  and  nominal  for  the  United  States.  It 
was  plain  that  the  former  could  itum  it  to 
ber  >own  account.  Her  vessek  ittight  coin* 
t^f^tbenUnited  States  from  her  Ishiiid^,  with 
tb^ ptDdaetions  of  the  Islands;  whilst  the 
vessel  of  Jthe  United  States  would  find  little 
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encouragement  in  going  to  the  Islands  with 
the  productions  of  the  United  States,  because 
the  same    kind  would  get   there  in   British 
vessels  from  Halifax,  St.  John's,  or  Bermuda, 
under  duties  sufficiently  low  to  vanquish  Ame* 
rican  competition.    Such  was  our  answer  to 
this  objection.     At  first  sight  the   objection 
wore  a  fair  appearance.     It  seemed  unreasons- 
able  to  say  that  Britain  must  not  be  left  at 
liberty  to  foster,  by  high  duties,  as  she  saw 
fit,  the  productions  of  any  part  of  her  own 
dominions.      But  unless  the    United    States 
took  this  ground,  they  could  secure  no  sub^ 
stantial  reciprocity  to  their  own   vessels    in 
ciurrying  on  the  trade  to  be  arranged.        >>  uuj 
'i  We  alleged  also  the  inexpediency  of  coni 
senting  to  a  limited  number   of  articles  as 
the  objects  of  a  direct  trade  between  our  ports 
and  the  Islands,  and  allowing  an  indefinite 
or  even  larger  list  to  go  circuitously.    The 
effbet  of  this  would  in  like  manner  be,  what 
the  United  States  aimed  at  preventing-'--a  dis^ 
proportionate  employment  of  British  tonnag«l 
The  articles  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  khmcbf 
directly,  would  be  sent  through  Halifsft,  ^t. 
i0hn%  Or  Bermuda.    To  these  ports^  it  is  tnw^ 
they  might  go  in  American  vessels^}  'butl^api 
rtt^ed  there,  they  would  be  transferred'  to  Biij 
tilbh  Vessels,  and  carried  to  the  Islands  exehi-' 
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sively  in  the  latter.  It  was  a  main  point  with 
the  United  States  to  guard  their  shipping 
from  this  source  of  danger.  iwaq 

.o  It  was  so  that  we  reasoned.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  our  duty  to  pay  a  just  regard  to  the 
considerations  which  Great  Britain  had  pre- 
sented. We  expressed  a  desire  to  listen  to 
ajiy  specific  proposals  she  would  make.  We 
asked  for  a  scale  of  duties  that  would  exhibit 
the  maximum  of  those  intended  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  produce  of  her  own  dominions ; 
but  no  such  document  was  prepared  for  our 
consideration.  In  further  reply  to  this  Bri- 
tish doctrine  about  duties,  we  naturally  re- 
marked, that,  if  enforced  against  the  United 
States,  the  latter  ought  certainly  to  retain  the 
^tion  of  laying  higher  duties  on  the  pr<^ 
ductions  of  the  British  Islands,  than  on  those 
of  countries  where  their  productions  were,  or 
might  be,  received  on  better  terms  than  in 
her  Islands.  We  also  declared  that  we  could 
agree  to  no  proposals  for  regulating  the  in- 
tercourse with  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, unconnected  with  the  Islands.  ^{i^ 
.i?r After  these  and  other  particulars  had  been 
f«Uy  canvassed,  it  became  evident  that  the 
|Marti«8  were  too  wide  asunder  to  give  hofe 
of  fmeeliog  on  ground  that  would  satisfy  boil). 
The    British   plenipotentiaries    candidly  ex- 
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pressed  themselves  to  this  eifect.  But  as  we 
invited  projiosals,  they  gave  them.  Their  pro- 
posals adhered  to  the  principle  of  protecting 
the  productions  of  their  North  American  co- 
lonies, by  levying  higher  duties  on  similar 
productions  from  the  United  States.  They 
also  claimed  the  right  for  British  vessels  from 
her  European  dominions,  to  touch  at  ports  of 
the  United  States  to  take  in  cargoes  for  the 
West  Indies.  In  other  re--  '♦s,  as  these  fte- 
minallyi  they  admitted  th«  piiuciple  of  reci- 
procity, as  far  as  the  trade  v/as  to  be  open. 
But  they  restricted  it  in  a  way  to  be  little 
acceptable  to  the  United  States.  Neither 
sugar,  nor  coffee,  was  allowed  to  be  among  the 
direct  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the 
Islands,  although  we  would  have  consented  to 
a  limited  amount  of  each.  Nor  were  salted 
provii»ons  of  any  kind,  including  fish,  nor 
lumber  generally,  for  under  the  last  head 
there  were  slight  exceptions,  to  be  allowed, 
among  the  imports  into  the  Islands  from  the 
United  States.  Yet  it  was  proposed,  that  not 
only  sugar  and  coffee,  but  all  articles  of  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  any  of  the  British 
dominions,  and  even  East  India  articles,  shoidd 
be  admitted  into  the  United  StatesT  thrdugh 
the  circuitous  channels  of  Bermudft,  •  Hliliffije, 
aiHl  St.  John's.    It  was  also  asked,- that,  ^. 
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the  whole  trade,  Britain,  by  all  the  regubtioiM 
of  the  United  States,  should  stand  upon  as 
good  M  footing  in  their  ports,  as  any  other 
foreign  nation.  Such  were  the  principal  fea^ 
frures  of  their  proposals.  '"  '^y  ^»' 

Britain  would  agree  to  no  arrangement  of 
the  iiitercourse  by  land,  or  inland  navigation, 
with  her  possessii'  '  bordering  on  the  United 
States,  difi^ent  fru.u  the  one  rejected  with 
the  four  articles  submitted  by  Lord  Castle^ 
reagh.'  Nor  would  she  let  us  take  our  pro^ 
duce  down  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  Mont- 
real,  or  down  the  Chambly  as  far  as  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

^^©n  referring  her  proposals  to  our  Govern»- 
ment  with  all  the  views  elicited  from  her 
Henipotentiaries,  they  were  rejected.  In  pro-' 
grass  of  time  renewed  negotiations  were  held 
between  the  two  Governments,  some  whilst 
I  remained  at  the  British  court,  some  after^ 
ward&  Each  Government  gave  up  some  of 
the  ground  taken  in  this  negotiation ;  but  no 
airan^ment  by  treaty  has  ever  yet  been  mado 
upon  the  subject.  The  trade  stands  upon 
regull^ons  adopted  by  the  statutes  of  ^ach 
niition^  which  each  is  at  liberty  to  modify  oi* 
T^eteltYr  'Until  opened  by  these  regula^nsn 
the  ^^6hibit6ry  laws  of  the  Union  would  not 
allow  supplies  from  the  j^tish  West  Indies 
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t<>  come  directly  to  the  United  States,  or  go 
directly  from  the  United  States  to  the  Islands, 
in  the  vessels  of  either  power.  The  reason  was, 
that  as  Britain  would  not  allow  them  to  come 
and  go  in  this  direct  manner  on  terms  that 
the  United  States  deemed  of  equal  advantage 
to  their  vessels,  they  preferred  that  the  direflt 
intercourse    should   cease  altogether.    ^It^iin 
ohvious  that  the  dispute  was  about  toniui^ 
not  the  productions  or  merchandize  of  eithei! 
party.     These  were  still  permitted  ta  be,ieoiir 
sumed  in  the  territories  of  each;  but  it  ivM^ 
necessary  to  import  them  in  rcmndabout  wi^fs^ 
into  eadi.    On  a  Spanish  ambassador  repi^ 
senting  to  Cromwell  that  the  Inquisition,  and 
oolonial  trade,  were    his  mast^'s    two  eyes» 
Gromwtell  replied,  **  Then  I  must  trouble  yoiw 
maaler  :to  put  out  his  two  eyes."    We  cannot 
adduess  England  in  that  style ;  but  we  may 
remark,  that  to  whatever  extent  she  enforces 
her  odk>nial  system  in  her  intercourse  with 
other  nations,  the  latter  will,  so  fax:,  kise  the 
advantage  of  fuU  and  equal  con^etiUon  m 
])es|)ect8  their  tonnage.  .^r   unt^j 

d'M^-'il  come,  secondly,  to  iMPMSssA^w^t 
Faithful  as  were  oux  labours  on  tl^  fiul^pi^ 
disiqppdtntment  was  their  portion^  A  rem^pirt 
tuktiim  «if  the  causes  has  clahns  t*  th«  attttBh 

taon  »f  boih  nations. 
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I  tit  will  be  remembered  that  I  delivwed  to 
Lord  Castlereagh  two  propositions,  whidiitalkeil 
together,  embodied  an  offer  by  the  United 
States  to  exclude,  by  all  the  means  in  their 
p(me^  British  seamen,  native  bom,  as  natu-* 
raliBdd,  from  their  service.     As  an  equivalent! 
t^ywdemanded  that  impressment  from  tflieir 
ves^s  diottW  be  totally  relinquished.    The 
stipulation  for  excluding  seamen,  was  to  be 
recipk-ocal.     The  United  States  agreeing  not 
t^«raploy  British  seamen,  it  was  no  more  than 
just  diat'  Britain  should  agree  not  to  employ 
Ataerican  seamen.     The  exclusion  was  to  ex- 
tend to  the  public  and  private  marine  of  both) 
nations.  ^^^i^» 

^- It  cannot  escape  remark,  that  the  Umted) 
States,  by  such  an  offer,  overlooked  the  esti*- 
mate  of  pecuniary  advantage  to  their  mem 
chants,  for  the  prospect  of  durable  hanimny 
with  Great  Britain.     Wages  were  hi#ier  m 
their  merchant-iservice,  than  the  British.    T^ 
exclude  British  seamen  from  it,  would  be  like*! 
ly  «o  raise  them  still  higher.    On  the  other 
hand,  tlw  stipulation  of  Britain  would  have 
lieen  zemote  in  its  practical  operation.    It  was 
iiieei8«rily  contingent  upon  ike  event  of  a 
it^ritim«  war  with  other  powers,  a£  she  idnes 
not  impwss^rom  American  vessels  in  timeiof 
peace.     Hence,  the  onerous  pwrtof  dll»i»ett^ 
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theibenefit  distant.; <^  h-roJ 

b'Our  offer  of  exclusion,  it  will  also  be  re- 
mcmfoeTed,  vras  at  first  rejecte !.  it  was  afU»^ 
wards  agreed  that  it  shouid  be  considered.] 
Two  conditions  tvere  annexed  to  it  by^)LQrd' 
Castlereagh.  One,  that  any  treaty  xontainlagi 
the » mutual  stipulations,  should  be  revocable' 
on  short  notice  by  either  party.  This  wroidd 
serve,  he  thought,  to  pacify  persons  in  Jim^> 
land  who  would  otherwise  be  disposed  to  .think 
the  arrang^nent  derogatory  to  the  rights  of 
England ;  whilst  the  treaty,  as  he  hoped,  would 
bef  sliding  into  permanence.  The  other  con^ 
dition  was,  that  the  British  boarding-c^cer 
entering  American  vessels  at  sea  for  purposes 
agreed)  to  be  lawful  in  time  of  war,  and  finding 
British  seamen,  or  men  suspected  to  be  such, 
shotdd  be  allowed  to  make  a  proces  verbal  of 
the  fadt^  to  be  presented  to  t^e  notice  of  the 
Aihericlan  GoveiUment ;  but  the  officer  to  be 
peoMbited  taking  away  the  men 

foThis  Ittttef  condition  seemed  to  imply  di»- 
tmst  of  America.  It  breathed  suspicion,  that 
the' mdgulations  for  excluding  British  seamen 
would  not  be  ^Uy  execute.^.  If  objectionable 
on  this  ground,  it  was  more  soon  othenu  It 
dfd«not  ask,  in  terms,  that  the  boarding;  ofBeer 
cidiing'fora  list  of  the  crew,  should « have  the 
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power  of  mustering  them ;  but  the  mere  view 
of  the  paper  would  be  useless  without  that 
power.    The  men  must  have  been  inspected 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  list. 
Such  inspections  had  been  found  among  die 
most  insupportable  aggravations  of  impress, 
ment.    Their  tendency,  in  every  instance,  was 
to  produce  altercation    between  the  foreign 
officer  and  the  master  of  the  American  vessel. 
If  the  officer  ittade  a  record  of  his  suspicions^ 
the  master,  and  seaman,  must  have  the  pri. 
vilege  of  making  a  counter  record.    Where 
Ih^  would  be  the  end,  or  what  the  good, 
of  these  tribunals  of  the  deck  ?    We  did  not 
desii^  the  first  condition,  but  were  willing  to 
eome  into  it.     To  the  second,  we  declared  ouir 
litter  repugnance  and  unequivocal  dissent.    U 
will  be  farther  remembered,  that  Lord  Gaa- 
tlereagh  withdrew  the  second ;  which  brings 
me  to  the  footing  on  which  the  subject  ifM 
taken  up  in  the  negotiation.oAq.iU  i^oMiuiijJai. 
Repeated  advances  having  b^en  nfaate  bjr 
the   United  ^ates,    the    understanding  was, 
Oiat  Bntam  should   now  bring  the  subject 
fOTW^ud  In  a  shape  matured  for  discussion. 
The  teading  principles  seemed  to  have  been 
settled,    it  remained,  as  we  thoi^t,-  only  to 
sitrte  detailt.     At  the  third  conference,  tiw 
IritiBhi  pl^ipotentiaries   submitted   a  proj# 
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of  six  artides  designed  for  the  regulation, 
by  a  separate  treaty,  of  the  whole  subject. 
I  have  abstained  almost  wholly  from  present- 
ing documents  of  the  negotiation  at  large, 
supposing  that  I  could  cause  their  essential 
nidtter  to  be  sufficiently  understood  by  d^ 
scription.  But  the  interest  attaching  to  this 
question,  renders  it  proper  to  set  forth  the 
British  projet  in  its  precise  terms ;  a  course 
the  more  proper  as  I  inserted  in  the  same 
way  the  American  propositions.  It  here  fol- 
lows :— 

^  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Ame<- 
rica,  being  animated  with  an  equal  desire  to 
rdmove  by  amicable  regulations  the  inconve^ 
niences  which  have  arisen  from  the  difficulty 
of  discriminating  between  the  subjects  and 
dtizens  of  the  two  powers  respectively,  have 
determined  to  proceed,  without  prejudice  to 
th^  rights  of  either  power,  to  frame  such 
conventional  arrangements  as  may  obviate  the 
evils  which  mi^t  hereafter  again  result  from 
the  <^inastances  above  stated,  to  the  public 
service,  the  ccnnmerce,  or  the  subjects  or  eitir 
zens  of  eitber  of  the  contracting  parties.  In 
piirsuaBee  of  so  desirable  an  object,  his  said 
Majesty   and   the   President   of  the    United 
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States  have  nominated  Plenipotentiaries  m  to 
discuss  and  sign  a  treaty  to  this  effect.  His 
Majesty  the  King  df  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  has  nominated 
the  Right  Honourable  Frederick  John  Robin-r 
son,  and  Henry  Goulbum,  Esquire,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  nominated 
Albert  Gallatin  and  Richard  Rush,  £squire% 
who,'  having  exchanged  their  full  powens, 
fbuiid  '^^in  good  and  true  form,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles. 
.V  Ml.  The  high  contracting  parties  engage 
«iid  bind  themselves  to  adopt  without  delay, 
and  in  the  manner  that  may  best  correspond 
with  their  respective  laws,  such  measures  as 
hiay  be  most  effectual  for  excluding  the  nw> 
tural-born  subjects  and  citizens  of  either  party 
from  serving  in  the  public  or  private  mafiM 
of  the  other :  Provided  always,  that  nothing 
contained  in  this  article  shall  be  understood 
to  apply  to  such  natural-born  subjects  or  citiL- 
zens  of  either  power  as  may  have  beenHatut- 
ralized  by  their  respective  laws^  previous :  to 
the  signature  of  the  present  treaty.  .  And 
tsudi' measures,  when  adopted,  shall  be  inir 
mediately  communicated  to  each  party  fespco- 
■tivelyi  'j»^>fi«M    i:  -iS-   xu:>i>^iij   iiotj 

Uy  <^^;>For  the  better  ascertaining  the  wttis^ 
ib^r  of  persons  on  either  side  Uiat  maytftill 
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within  the  exception  contained  in  the  preced> 
ingi  article,  the  high  contracting  parties  en« 
gage  to  deliver,   each    to    the   other,  within 
twelve  months  from    the   ratification   of  the 
present  treaty,  a  list  of  all  persons  falling 
within  the  said  exception,  specifying  the  places 
of  their  birth,  with  the  date  of  their  become 
ing  naturalized.      And  it  is  further  agreed, 
that    none    other    than    the    persons  whose 
names  shall  be  included  in   the  lists,  shall 
be  deemed  to  fall  within  the  said  exception,   w 
**3.  The  high  contracting  parties,  however, 
reserve  to  themselves  the  power  to  authorize 
and  permit,  by  proclamation,  their  respective 
subjects  or  citizens,  to  serve  in  the  public  or 
private  marine   of  the  other  country.     And 
it  is  hereby  expressly   understood,    that,    as 
long  as  such  permission  shall  remain  in  force, 
it  shall  be  competent  for  the  Government  of 
the  other  power,  notwithstanding  the  engage^ 
ment  set  forth   in   the   first  article  of  4;his 
treaty,  to  admit  the  performance  of  the  said 
servioa     Provided  altf?ay»,  that,  whenever  the 
|K»#er  so  granting  .^'>/ mission  to  the  said  sub- 
jects >  or  citizens  to  serve  in   the  marine  of 
the  other,  ahall  withdraw  the  same,  >  Boti£o»> 
tion  thereof  shall  forthwith  be  made  to*  the 
other  eontracting  party,   and,  on  receipt  of 
isiichv :  notification,    the    power    receiving  the 
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same  shall,  forthwith,  notify  it  in  the  ntbtt 
public  and  official  manner,  and  shall  use  its 
utmost  endeavours  to  restrain  the  said  8Ub|ectii 
or  citizens  of  the  other  party  from  further 
serving  in  its  public  or  private  marine,  and 
shall  enforce  the  exclusion  of  such  of  the 
said  subjects  or  oitizens  of  the  other  power 
as  may  then  be  in  its  service,  as  if  no  such 
permission  had  been  promulgated.  •'  * 

>  >*  4.  In  consideration  of  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  articles,  it  is  agreed 
by  the  high  contracting  parties  that,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  present  treaty,  neither 
power  shall  impress  or  forcibly  withdraw,  or 
cause  to  be  impressed  or  forcibly  withdra^^, 
any  person  or  persons  from  the  vessels  of  the 
other  power,  when  met  upon  the  high  ntMi 
on  any  plea  or  pretext  whatsoever.  Pr&md^ 
aboaya,  that  nothing  contained  in  this  artidd 
shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  vessels  of 
ei<^r  power  which  may  be  within  the  ports,  tk 
within  the  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  otiNicilV 
and  alio  provided  that  nothing  herein  cbh^ 
tallied  shall  be  construed  to  impair  or  affiM^^ 
tliBi  established  right  of  search  .as  authoriJM^^ 
in^time  of  war  by  the  law  of  nations^  «i^'^^i'^<^  ^^^ 
**  5.  Tiie  high  contracting  parties  have  agr^^ 
to  extend)  the  duration  of  the  presemt  treiity 
to    ten    years,    and    they  reserve    to    thettl-^' 
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salves  to  concert,  as  to  its  renewal,  at  such 
convenient  period,  previous  to  its  expiration, 
as  may  ensure  to  their  respective  suhjects 
and  citizens,  the  uninterrupted  benefit  which 
they  expect  from  its  provisions :  Provided  al- 
ways, that  either  power  may,  if  it  deem  it  ex- 
pedient, upon  giving  six  months,  previous  no- 
tice to  the  other,  wholly  abrogate  and  annul 
the  present  treaty.  .rl  aui  >| 

r(>*  6.  It  is  agreed  that  nothing  contained  in 
the  preceding  articles  shall  be  understood  to 
affect  the  rights  and  principles  on  which  the 
high  contracting  parties  have  heretofore  acted, 
in  respect  to  any  of  the  matters  to  which  these 
stipulations  refer,  except  so  far  as  the  same 
shall  have  been  modified,  restrained,  or  sus- 
pended, by  the  said  articles.  And,  whenever 
th9  pcesent  treaty  shall  cease  to  be  in  opera- 
iloUf  jeithev  hy  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
whidh  it  is  enacted,  without  any  renewal  of 
the  same,  or  by  the  abrogation  thereof  by 
eitber  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  as  here- 
ii|beA>re  provided,  or,  (;vhich  God  forbid !)  by 
anytwar  between  them,  each  of  the  said  high 
ocH9iti'aQting  parties  shall  stand*  with  respect  to 
the  other,  adt  it  .»  said  rights  and  principles* 
asif  no  sudl  treaty  had  ever  been  mada" 

r-Hn  submitting  these  articles,  the  British  ple«> 
nipotentiaries    expressed   upon    the   protocol 
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their  conviction,  that,  under  all  the  cliiA£ulta«e 
that  surrounded  the  question,  they  woukl  he 
sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  earnest  disposir 
tion  of  Great  Britain  to  go  every  practicable 
length  in  a  joint  effort  for  their  removal*  so  as 
to  connect  the  two  countries  in  the  firmest 
ties  of  harmony.  It  was  with  this  solemnity 
that  the  subject  was  presented  to  our  conside- 
ration. 

It  received  from  us  a  deliberate  and  anxious 
attention.  We  brought  to  the  task  an  unaf- 
fected desire  to  smooth  down  every  obstacle. 
It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  subject  that 
had  divided  the  two  nations  for  five-and-twenty 
years,  and  been  the  principal  cause  of  a  war, 
could  be  definitively  arranged  by  the  first  {mto- 
jet  of  a  treaty  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  pariiet. 
But  we  hailed  the  entire  plan  as  the  harbiiiigar 
of  adjustment,  believing  that  we  saw  iaits 
spirit  and  outline  the  sure  hope  ofASUcceM. 
Taking  an  interval  for  advisement  vm  said, 
that  the  proposals  heretofore  made  by,  ^ 
United  States  could  leave  no  doubt  of  Ibeir 
«Don8tant  desire  to  settle  this  ^eation,  «nd 
dkeolared  our  readiness  to  agrees  with  ^oniie 
amendments,  to  the  plan  submitted.  >  We  add^ 
red  our  full  expectation  that,  founded,  as  iit» was 
in  inutual  confidence,  it  could  not  fail  4^  havie 
a  happy  effect  to^YArds  rendering  durable  i4be 
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reltitiohH  of  amity  so  happily  subsisting  between 
the  two  countries.  These  sentiments  we,  toe^ 
recorded  on  the  protocol.  '^' 

**'*  Several  of  our  amendments  were  only  verbal. 
We  did  not  think  that  the  recital  in  the  pre- 
amble met  the  whole  case  on  both  sides,  and 
offered  alterations,  some  of  which  were  ap- 
proved. To  the  clause  under  which  there 
might  have  been  a  claim  to  continue  impress- 
ment in  the  narrow  seas,  we  objected,  and  it 
was,  in  effect,  withdrawn.  Nor  did  we  like 
the  particular  mode,  or  place,  in  which  Britain 
reserved  the  right  of  search  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  article.  We  suggested  in  Heu  of  it, 
that  the  words  should  go  to  a  different  article, 
and  provide  that  neither  party  should  be  af- 
fected by  the  treaty  **  in  any  qf  their  belligerent 
or  neutral  rights  aa  acknowledged  by  the  law  qf 
nutimei  except  go  far  as  modified,  restricted,  or 
suspended  by  the  treaty**  It  becomes  unneces- 
tery,  iio^ever,  to  dwell  on  these  and  other 
pdints  as  to  which  the  parties  did  not  agree  at 
first,  since  they  might  have  agreed  ultimately, 
hud  it  not  been  for  two  that  proved  fatal  to 
the  plan.  To  the  explanation  of  these  I  con- 
fine myself.  »mmihf^ 
'  The  secoiid  article,  with  a  view  to  ascertmn 
tfad'  persons  who  were  to  be  excepted  firom 
those'  intended  to  be  excluded  from  the  sea.< 
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service  of  either  nation,  provides,  that  each 
shall  furnish  the  other  with  a  list  of  theis 
names.  This  list  was  to  specify  the  place  of 
their  birth,  and  dates  of  their  naturalization ; 
and  none  but  persons  whose  names  were  upon 
it,  were  to  fall  within  the  exception.  To  this 
provision  we  were  obliged  to  object,  our  laws 
not  enabling  us  to  meet  all  that  it  required. 
As  a  substitute^  we  proposed  that  **no  natural- 
**  bom  subject  or  citizen  of  either  power,  whose 
**  liame  should  not  be  included  in  the  list, 
^fishodld  be  deemed  to  fall  within  the  excep* 

**ti(m^  UNLESS  HE  PRODUCED  PROOF  OF  HIS  HikV- 
*^<iVa  BERN  DULY  NATURALIZED  PRIOR  TO  THE 
<^  EXCHANGE  OF  RATIFICATIONS  OF  THE  TREATY." 

'Reasons  must  be  given  why  the  United 
States  could  not  comply  with  the  British  arti-^ 
cle  as  it  stood.  Anterior  to  1789,  aliens  were 
naturalized  according  to  the  laws  of  the  seve* 
ral  states  composing  the  Union.  Under  this 
system,  the  forms  varied  and  were  often  vei^ 
loose.  The  latter  was  especially  the  case  when 
they  were  drawn  up  by  justices  of  the  peace, 
as  sometimes  happened.  Since  that  epodk,  the 
f<)rms  have  been  uniform,  and  are  only  permits- 
ted  bt^bre  such  courts  of  record  as  are  desi^ 
nst^  b^r  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  But 
the  designation  includes  not  only  courts  of  the 
United  States,  properly  so  called,  but  courts lof 
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the  several  States.  Minor  children  also  of  n^ 
turahzed  persons,  if  the  former  be  within  the 
limits  of  the  Union,  become,  ipsofactOt  natu- 
ralized. It  must  be  added,  that,  for  several 
years,  no  discrimination  as  to  the  birth-place 
of  aliens  was  recorded.  If  attempts  were  made 
to  procure  the  lists  required,  a.  first  objection 
might  have  been,  that  the  courts  of  the  several 
States  were  not  bound  to  obey,  in  this  respect,  a 
call  from  the  gesxeral  Government.  But  grants 
ing  that  all  obeyed,  the  lists  would  have  exhi- 
bited nothing  more  than  the  names  of  British 
natural-bom  subjects,  naturalized  during,  a 
period  of  nearly  thirty  years.  They  would  not 
designate  seamen,  the  law  not  having  required 
a  record  of  the  occupation  ;  nor  would  they  cm- 
brace  minor  children,  their  names  never  having 
been  directed  to  be  registered.  There  was  but 
one  other  source  from  which  lists  could  have 
been  derived,  and  here  only  partially.  By  a  law 
of  1796,  collectors  of  customs  were  required  to 
keep  books  in  which  the  nia,mes  of  seamen, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  were,  on  their 
own  application,  to  be  entered.  Under  this 
law,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  terms,  the 
entry  of  names  was  not  full;  nor  did  the  law 
draw  a  distinction  between  native  citixenaandi 
naturalized.  >^' 

u>F«om  this  summary  it  is  manifest*  that  a^ 
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compliance  with  the  British  article  would  have 
been  impracticable.    The  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  consenting  to  it  would  have  been, 
that  aliens  naturalized  before  the  treaty*  and 
entitled  by  our  laws  to  all  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens, would,  by  an  eof  post  facto  and  therefore 
unconstitutional  measure,  have  found  them- 
selves ejiduded  from  following  the  seas. 
if  Mi  these  obstacles  we  presented  to  the  Bri^ 
tiOi  plenipotentiaries.    They  were  plainly  such 
a»w«^  could  not  remove,  whatever  our  desire. 
But  we  urged,  that  the  condition  required  of 
W*  ilippeared  unnecessary.    By  the  substitute 
proposed,  eyery  native-born  subject  of  Britain 
claimpg  the  right  of  serving  in  our  vessels, 
and  not  being  able  to  show  his  name  upon  the 
Uste,  would  have  to  adduce  other  proof  erf  his 
naturalization.    This  other  proof  must  have 
been,  either  the  original  certificate  of  natural- 
ization, or  an  authentic  copy.    It  could  have 
been  on  no  better  proof,  that  any  names  wouW 
have  been  returned  in  the  lists.    If  minofs 
ckimed  the  benefit  of  the  exception,  legal  proof 
must  have  been  given  of  their  idepitity ;  to 
which  mu»t  l»ave  1^»  subjoined,  proof  of  the 
^fttur^zation  of  their  fathers.    We  u»pd  al«o 
^itib«»f^t  resCTved  to  either  party  of  annulling 
thev  treaty  at  will,  as  affording  a  security.    It 
jifa$id  reservation,  not  of  our  choice,  but  aequl- 
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esced  iii,  to  avoid  objection,  and  supersede  the 
necessity  of  details  too  complicated.  It  gave 
Britain  a  remedy  in  her  own  hands  against 
deviations  from  the  true  spirit  of  the  compact, 
whenever  she  believed  any  were  committed. 

But  we  could  not  prevail  upon  the  British 
plenipotentiaries  to  recede  from  their  ground. 
They  appeared  to  have  taken  up  an  impression, 
which  we  were  unable  to  expel,  thftt  great 
numbers  of  their  seamen  intended  by  the 
treaty  to  be  excluded,  would,  but  for  the  e<m- 
dition  annexed,  find  their  way  into  our  service. 

An  error  insensibly  prevailing  in  Britain, 
seems  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  It  consists 
in  supposing  that  the  United  States  cannot  ob- 
tain seamen  of  their  own,  but  must  depend 
upon  Britain.  Why,  any  more  than  on  Bri- 
tons to  till  their  farms,  seems  strange !  I  will 
give  an  instance  of  this  error.  When  the 
Pfanklin  anchored  off  Cowes,  visitors  came  on 
board.  Her  decks  were  filled  with  her  seamen. 
To  be  sure,  they  looked  like  English  seamen, 
and  s^ke  the  same  language.  Soon  the  ru-* 
mour  went,  that  many  were  English.  All  m- 
mours  grow ;  so  this.  In  a  fortnight  I  read  in 
the  London  prints,  that  one-third  of  the  nHiole 
wbte  native-born  British  subjects!  The  nem 
passed  from  journal  to  journal,  fixing  itself,  no 
doubt,  in  the  belief  of  many  an  honest  Bng^ 
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li^man.    The  commentary  upon  it  i^  that 
Commodore  Stewart  informed  tne,  thatwrtot 
h»  crew,  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  men, 
ttwinty-fivfe  would  include  all  of  foreign  birth. 
Of  tlieSe^  half  were  from  parts  of  Europe  other 
than  Britain.    I  would  not  be  guilty  of  sup^ 
ridsing  that  errors  so  gross  as  the  one  I  men- 
Srtii   could   ever    be  committed  by  persons 
httvittg  better  opportunities  of  information; 
bttl  it^poitits  to  the  popular  misconception.    I 
mii  beHete,  and  this  not  as  an  uirexamined 
<jjj4taion,  that  the  proportion  of  native  Ameri^ 
dtfi  seamen  on  board  American  ships-o«.war, 
Wiiralwa^s  be  found  greater  than  of  native  Bri- 
tiA  s«»men  on   board    British    ships-of-^. 
The  relative  size  of  the  two  navies  conwdered, 
it  is  demonstrable  indeed,  that  the  United 
States  are  far  better  able  to  man  thar's  with 
native  American,  than  the  British  their^s  with 

native  British.  ,  j  \^ 

The  other  part  of  the  projet  that^roducea 
Altai  diversity,  was  in  the  first  article.  ®. 
ran  tliUB!  «  Provided  always  that  nothing  coii- 
« tained  in  this  article  shall  be  understood  to 
«»^filAy  to  such  natural-bom  subjects  or  ^iti- 
•i6tt8  6f  either  power  as  may  have  ^leen  natd- 
«#attised  by  their  respective  laws  previous  to 
i«(§i^  sioKAtuEE  of  the  present  treaty^5  fiife 
|da(!e  of  MftNATOBE,  we  proposed  «ExcHAKO»dr 
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EATiFicATioNs."  To  the  former,  we  could  not 
consent.  It  would  have  brought  with  it  the 
same  consequence;  that  of  violating  our  con- 
stitution. The  obligations  of  a  treaty  are  not 
complete  until  exchange  of  ratifications.  To 
exclude  from  our  service,  subjects  naturalized 
prior  to  that  date,  would  have  involved  the  ob- 
jection of  ea  post  facto.  The  British  plenipo- 
tentiaries would  not  agree  to  drop  their  word. 
Here  too  was  manifested  what,  to  U8)  seemed 
needless  apprehension.  As  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  a  residence  of  five  years  is  one 
of  the  pre-requisites  to  naturaliziUion,  th^ 
number  of  British  seamen  who  OMild  have 
come  in  between  the  two  dates,  must  have 
been  extremely  small ;  not  worth  considera- 
tion^ as  we  supposed,  in  a  national  point  of 
view.  But  we  could  not  succeed  in  making 
the  British  plenipotentiaries  think  so.  The 
subject  was  debated  until  the  closing  hours  of 
the  negotiation,  and  then  fell  to  the  ground. 
Dt  put  ike  seal  to  the  failure  of  our  efforts. 
We  had  offered  all  that  was  possible  under  our 
lawg*    We  could  go  no  farther. 

I  pause  a  moment  on  the  above  narrative. 
I  look  back,  with  unfeigned  regret,  on  th«fi|il- 
ure  it  records.  Perhaps  I  may  be  wrong,  for 
I' speak  from  ho  authority,  but  am  not  ahl^^to 
divest  myself  of  an  impression  that,  had  Lord 
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Castlereagh  been  in  London,  there  would  not- 
hitte  been  a  failure.     I  am  aware  that  he  was 
kqst  informed  of  the  progress  of  die  negotia^' 
tion.     We  had  reason  to  belieye  that  the  do^i 
cuments  were   regularly  sent  on  for  his  io-* 
spection.    Still,  he  could  not  share  in  the  full 
8|Biritiof  all  that  passed.     He  had  the  Euro* 
pean  relations  of  Britain  in  his  hands.    Im. 
pressment^  although  in  truth  a  primary  con^ 
OBtn^  could  not,  at  such  a  season,  have  com* 
manded  all  his  thoughts.     But  I  know  how 
anxiously  he  entered  into  it,  before  his  de- 
pattare>  Ibr  •  Aix-la-Chapelle.    He  saw  that  the 
gieat  principle  of  adjustment  had  at  last  beenn 
settled;  and  I  can  scarcely  think  that  he/ 
would  have  allowed  it  to  be  foiled,  by  carrying 
t€K>  much  rigour  into  details.    It  is  no  part  o^' 
ray  present  purpose  to  draw  the  character  o^| 
Lord  Castlereagh  in.  his  conneidon  witb  £ng«^ 
land,  or  Europe;  but  there  was  this  in  ham,, 
whidi  his  opponents  did  not  deny,  and  history  i 
will  awards* an  entire  fearlessness.    He  knew 
that  a  treaty  relinquishing  impressment^  no 
matter  what  the  terms,  would  excite  damoiitf.^ 
iii»>£iigiand,'Come  when  it  would.     But  havihg 
raaide  'ttp  his  mind  to  the  justice  and  policy 
oi><4nmhvn  treaty,  he  would  have  faced  the 
ckmoun^   I'  believe  that  he  set  a  high  value 
upon  a  good  understanding  with  the  Uaitetlt 
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States;  and  if,  in  the  particular  instance  as- 
sumed, my  conjecture  be  not  ill-founded,  who 
will  aiy  that  his  wisdom  would  not  have  been 
attested  ?  Seamen,  as  a  race,  are  short-lived. 
Had  the  arrangement  been  perfected,  the  lapse 
of  a  very  few  years  would  have  swept  away  the 
stock  of  naturalized  British  seamen  in  the 
United  States;  whilst  the  treaty  would  have 
remained,  a  monument  of  the  statesmanship  of 
the  minister  under  whose  aus{»ces  it  would 
have  been  concluded.  li  lir,  lv>bnBo; 

This  subject  falling  throu^,  others  of  a 
maritime  nature  were  withdrawn.  It  had  been 
agreed  that  none  were  to  be  proceeded  with,  if 
we  failed  on  impressment.  We  offered  articles 
on  blockade,  contraband,  trading  with  the  co- 
Icmies  of  a  belligerent,  for  the  regulation  of 
proceedings  in  prize  cases,  and  the  conduct  of 
privateers  and  letters  of  marque.  Britain  had 
joined  in  dOBsrs  on  most  of  them,  omitting  the 
third.  Their  discussion  was  carried  on  to 
some  extent,  but  given  over  when  discovered 
that  we  could  not  arrange  the  point  on  which, 
all  ^depended.  r 

The  £Etilure  to  accommodate  this  fruitful 
source; of  strife,  is  only  postponed,  not  defeats 
ed;<  If  removed  in  no  other  way,  it  will  eeasev 
ultimately,  through  the  cessation  of  theprac^ 
tloe  as  a  home  measure  in  England.    It  cannot 
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endure  much  longer.  Englishmen  wiW  get 
awake  to  its  true  nature.  It  is  the  remark 
of  a  sagacious  historian,  that  nations  long  after 
their  ideas  begin  to  enlarge  and  their  manners 
to  refine,  adhere  to  systems  of  superstition 
founded  on  the  crude  conceptions  of  early 
years.  It  is  the  same  with  public  abuses. 
The  English  part  reluctantly  with  those  sanc- 
tioned by  time.  But,  at  length,  public  scru- 
tiny and  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation,  fasten 
upon  them  as  in  the  case  of  the  slave-trade 
Reason  emerges,  as  from  a  cloud.  The  abuses 
fiiU,  and  reprobation  succeeds  to  the  long  to- 
lerance that  kept  them  up.  Indications  are 
not  wanting  of  this  coming  change  as  to  im- 
pressment. I  could  refer  to  some,  derived 
from  private  intercourse ;  but  for  this  I  should 
have  no  warrant,  and  will  take  other  and  public 
demonstrations.  Perhaps  no  association  of 
men  in  the  kingdom  are  more  likely  to  form 
sound  opinions  on  this  subject,  than  the  skip- 
owners  of  London.  This  body,  at  a  meetk^ 
in  September  1818,  deliberately  condemned 
the  practice.  The  report  of  their  committee 
dwells  upon  its  evils,  and  suggests  measures  for 
its  entire  abolition.  There  is  something  if 
posaiblA  more  strong.  Sir  Murray  Maxwell^  a 
distinguished  officer  in  the  British  navy,  wlicn 
a^i^Mididate  to  represent  the  great  commerdal 
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{interests  of  Westminster  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  made  an  appeal  too  remai^able  to 
be  forgotten.  Addressing  himself  to  assem- 
bled thousands  round  the  hustings,  he  said, 
that  if  his  opponent  could  show  that  he  had 
been  "  for  fifteen  years  engaged  in  promoting 
a  political  scheme  of  such  national  importance 
as  the  one  that  he  (Sir  Murray)  had  been 
labouring  at,  he  would  withdraw  from  the 
contest ;  he  meant,  the  efforts  he  had  made,  in 
concert  with  many  of  his  brother  officers,  to  do 
away  the  practice  of  impressment."  Need  I  go 
farther?  If  the  conviction  of  the  impolicy 
and  enormity  of  this  violation  of  the  rights  of 
the  subject,  this  stain  upon  British  humanity, 
has  found  its  way  into  the  circle  of  ship- 
owners and  naval  officers,  is  it  conceivable 
that  the  conviction  will  stop  there?  No;  it 
will  spread,  until  echoed  by  the  voice  of  all 
Britain. 

-qiin  conclusion,  I  must  superadd  my  testi- 
mony to  that  of  every  other  American,  that  the 
United  States  cannot  again  permit  the  exercise, 
by  any  foreign  power,  of  impressment  on  board 
their  vessels.  After  the  facts  mentioned  in  the 
twelfth  chapter,  they  would  be  untrue  to 
themsdves,  and  the  race  they  spring  from»  if 
tbey  did.  i 

'f'l  have  gone  through  the  topics  of  the  nego- 
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tiation.  I  have  given  succinctly,  but  I  trust 
accurately,  those  comprised  in  the  convention. 
I  have  set  forth,  I  hope  intelligibly,  the  causes 
of  disappointment  as  to  others.  May  the  day 
soon  arrive  when  the  adjustment  of  at  least 
that  of  impressment,  may  cement  by  yet  closer 
ties  two  nations  that  ought  to  feel  and  act  like 
fiiends^  iniBtead  of  pouring  out  their  blood  in 
combat,  ma  :r  uw  a  in 
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THE   ENGLISH   IN   THE    AUTUMN. — INAUGURATION  OF  THB 
LORD  MAYOR. — DEATH  OF  THB  QUEEN.     ixilUO^ 

1818.  Whilst  the  negotiation  was  going  on, 
its  business  absorbed  attention.    Of  personal 
occurrences  during  its  pendency  I  have  little 
to  say.    We  dined  with   some  of  the  cabinet 
ministers  and  diplomatic  corps.     On  one  oc- 
casion, a  portion  of  the  ambassadors  and  minis- 
ters gratified  me  by  dining  at  my  house,  to 
meet  Mr.  Gallatin.    Some  of  them  had  taken 
a  lively  interest  in  the  progress  of  our  nego- 
tiation.   A  French  philosopher  has  said,  that 
every  day  of  his  life  formed  a  page  of  his 
works.    I  cannot  claim  this  merit,  if  merit 
it  be.    It  was  not  my  habit  to  note  down, 
as  a  daily  routine,  the  incidents  passing  around 
me.    I  gave  myself  to  the  practice  according 
to  my  feelings  and  opportunities.    During  the 
negotiation,  and  for  the  remnant  of  the  year, 
I  scarcely  indulged  in  it  at  all.    Soon  after 
the  close  of  our  joint  labours,  Mr.  Gallatin 
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returned  to  Paris,  leaving  me  to  regret  the 
loss  of  a  colleague  so  enlightened.  i » >  li  <.  i  1 1  i  u  t 
In  the  west-end  of  London  during  the  au- 
tumn, little  is  seen  but  uninhabited  houses. 
It  brings  to  mind  the  city  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  where  everything  was  dead.  The 
roll  of  the  carriage,  the  assemblage  in  the 
parks,  the  whole  panorama  of  life,  in  circles 
where  amusement  is  the  business  of  life,  stops. 
Pass  Temple  Bar,  and  winter  and  spring,  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  present  the  same  crowds. 
Nothing  thins  them.  But  the  depopulation 
of  the  west-end  is  nearly  complete.  The  ad- 
journment of  Parliament  is  the  first  signal 
for  desertion.  You  see  post-chaises  and  tra- 
velling carriages,  with  their  light  and  liveried 
postilions,  issuing  from  the  squares  and  sweep- 
ing round  the  corners.  For  awhile,  this  move- 
ment is  constant.  The  gay  emigrants  find 
their  country-seats  all  ready  for  their  recep^ 
tion.  Thiebault  tells  us,  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  libraries  at  several  of  his  palaoes^ 
containing  the  same  books,  arranged  in  the 
same  order ;  so  that  when  going  from  one  to 
another  the  train  of  his  studies  might  not 
be  broken.  So  the  English  on  arriving  at 
their  seatsi  even  if  they  have  several,  which 
is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  find  every  thing 
they  want;  unlike  the  chateaux  in  the  pr6« 
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vinees  of  France,  which  are  said  to  be  ill- 
furnished  and  bare,  compared  with  the  fine 
hotels  of  Paris. 

The  next  great  egress  is  on  the  approach 
of  the  Ist  of  September.  That  day  is  an  era 
in  England.  Partridge-shooting  begins.  All 
who  have  not  left  town  with  the  first  flight, 
now  follow.  Ministers  of  state,  even  lord- 
chancellors,  can  hardly  be  kept  from  going 
a-field.  When  our  conference  of  the  29th 
of  August  was  finished,  my  colleague  and  I, 
without  reflection,  named  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber for  the  next  meeting.  **  Spare  «#,'*  said 
one  of  the  British  plenipotentiaries ;  **  it  is  the 
first  day  (if partridge-shooting/**  » 

The  families  that  flock  into  the  country, 
generally  remain  until  after  the  festivities  of 
Christmas,  which  close  with  Twelfth-night. 
Some  stay  much  longer.  Cabinet  ministers 
and  the  diplomatic  corps,  are  among  the  few 
persons  left  in  the  metropolis,  and  these  in 
diminished  number.  The  latter  are  often  of 
the  invited  guests,  when  the  English  thus 
exchange  the  hospitalities  of  the  town  for 
^Uose,  more  prolonged  and  magnificent,  at 
their  country  abodes.  Field  sports  are  added 
to  them ;  hunting  of  all  kinds,  the  fox,  the 
harOf  the  stag;  shooting,  with  I  know  not 
w]^at  else,  induding  archery,  of  the  days  of 
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tbe  Plantagenets.    This  last,  like  the  chaoe, 
i»  sometimes  graced  by  the  conqxetitfoiW)  of 
female  agility.    But  foreign  amba«»dor«  an* 
ministers  do  not   always  find  it  convenient 
to  profit  of  these  invitations.     If  not  evei^ 
day  engaged  in  negotiations,  one  seldom  goes 
by  with  those  representing  countries  in  large 
iwtercottrse  with  England,  unmarked  by  calls 
upon  their  time.    Like  men  of  business  every- 
where, they  must  be  at  the  plwse  of  their 
busintfft  toi  do^  or  to  watch  it    But  if  for 
tbe  most  part  cut  ofiF  from  these  rural  recre- 
atkns,  there  is  one  way  in  which  they  partake 
ofthiesesults;  I  mean  in  abundance  of  gaitte 
for-  their   tables.      Amongst  the  persons  to 
wihom  mine  was  indebted  throughout  the  wi^ 
tuntn,  I  must  not  forget  one  of  the  BritiA 
plenipotentiaries.     Let  me  add,  that  if?  nirt 
of  ^e  same  mind  with  us  on  all  official  *»- 
cuittions,  they  both  mai'^  us  sensible  in  iU 
ways  of  their  personal  courtesy.  i  ^iiMmm- 

The  enthusiastic  fondness  of  the  Englli^ 
for  the  country,  is  the  effect  of  Uteit  hm. 
^limogeniture  is  at  the  root  of  it  McMmhf 
any  persons  who  hold  a  leading  piice  in  ithe 
;iiKC^  of  their  society  live  in  Londotf.  Hiey 
kme.imuef  in  London,  in  whidi«  they^^ 
^wh^  Parliament  sits,  and  occa«w»%  fwait 
«t.  0ther  seasons ;  but  their  homa  «ffe^  V01^ 
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cbuitoryu^' Their  turreted  mansions  are  there, 
miiMi^  that  denotes  perpetuity— .heir4ooni8» 
iMftily  mmnorials,  tombs.  This  spreads  the 
ambition  among  other  classes,  and  the  taste 
fof'  ruirakl  life,  however  diversified  or  gradu- 
atal  the  scale,  becomes  widely  diffused.  Thote 
who  live  on  their  estates  throogh  sucoessWe 
generations,  not  speaking  of  those  who  have 
titles  but  thousands  besides,  acquire^  if  thisy 
have  the  proper  qualities  of  character,  an  in- 
fluence throughout  their  neigjhbourhooik.  It 
is  not  an  influence  always  enlisted  on  the  side 
of.  power  and  privilege.  On  the^  mmtosry, 
there  are  numerous  instances  inidiieh  stihas 
for  ages  been  strenuously  used  for  the  f^iv 
therance  of  popular  rights.  These  are  the 
iBeliri^juid  objects  that  cause  the  desertion 
of.  the  west-end  of  the  town  when  Parliament 
nsisL  ; mUk  permanent. interests  and  affections 
iii  the  most  opulent  classes^  centre  alanost  uni- 
versally in  the  country.  Heads  of  families  go 
IhesB^ to.  resume  their  stand  in  the  midst  of 
llieiB  Heelings;  and  all,  to  partake  of  the  pas- 
tiiMMr4Qf  the  country  life,  where  they  flourish 
iifipomp:«nd  joy].*  -"  ,:v.i,,u^/;  ■.r.AM^i:^^  v,*^ 
.  'j (lA  other  parts  of  London^  in  thiB<  vast  Imte 
between  J  Temple  Bar  and  the  Tower,  tfa^ 
ciowd%<  ihave  said*  continue  the  BtaniBi  ilvisn 
hereof  ho!iiH|b   the  passion  for  the  country 
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peep«  out.  Every  evening  when  haaaskHf  U 
over,  the  citizens  may  he  seen  gomg  to?  their 
cottages  that  skirt  the  wide  environs  towwrdii 
Highgatfe,  Homsey,  Hackney,  Stratfordj  Ckp- 
ham^  €amberwell^  Greenwich,  and  in  all  direct 
tloiift  I  heard  a  physician  call  the  Parks  llie 
*«ftifi^  ^Londm"  These  little  retreats,  many 
oHhem  hidden  amidst  foliage,  and  diowing 
t^eiiMitnesB  that  seems  stamped  upon  every 
^ling  rural  in>  England,  in  like  mtuiner  serve 
the  dtiseat  as  places  in  which  to  brctathe^  after 
the  pent-up  air  of  confined  streets  and  countf 
iitg^MMims.  To  the  latter  they  return  on  the 
blowing  morning  to  plan  operations  l^t 
a£lbct  the  markets  and  wealth  of  the  civfliaed 
ifiorldi -H  ■ 'fs  v?    *««■'*■  viiijifadl 

b  On  the  9th  of  November  I  dined  at  Gi^^ 
hall.  It  was  the  day  of  the  inauguzatioa  of 
the  Lord  Mayor.  Mr.  Alderman  Atkina  had 
been  the  success^l  candidate  for  the  jotayox^ 
ftlty.  There  was  the  grand  processioii  upon 
the  Thames»  and  through  the  streets.  I  ne«d 
not  ^ve  a  description  of  ^;  for  H  lias  hem 
aii'C^n  ^feBcribed  as  St*  Faulfi  Cathedralcor 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  dinner  was  is  the 
la«g»v<}othic  Hall.  There  sat  down  idxmt 
itee  littndied  persons*  The  giants  and  kaui^ 
<d«d  iniiteek#  the  band  of  musk;  slowly  moving 
found  the  hall,  the  Aldermeiiini^|&p«ostim»8^ 
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theBheiift  with  their  gold  chains,  the  Judgef 
in  their  robes,  the  Lady  Mayoress  in  her 
hoop^  with  long  rows  of  prosperous-looking 
dtixens^  presented  a  novel  mixture  of  modern 
things,  with  symbols  of  the  ancient  banquet 
The  lights,  the  decorations  of  the  hall,  and  all 
that  covered  the  tables,  gave  a  high  impression 
of  municipal  plenty  and  munificence.  The 
Premier,  Lord  Liverpool,  with  Lord  Bathuyatk 
Lord  Sidmouth,  and  Mr.  Vansittart,  as  calttnet 
ministers,  were  guests.  There  were  many 
other  official  characters.  qu-^dmii  >dj^ 

One  of  the  knights  wore  the  helmet  whick 
the  City  of  Loiflon  gave  to  Henry  the  Seventh, 
its  weight  was  fourteen  pounds.  The  other 
knight  wore  the  entire  armour  of  Henry  the 
Fifth.  It  was  that  of  a  small  man.  Lord 
Sichnouth,  who  sat  near  me,  remarked,  that  all 
ike  acmour  of  that  day  and  earlier,  indicated 
the  stature  to  be  smaller  than  at  present  I 
thought  of  what  Sir  John  Sinclair  said,  at 
Ormly  Lodge.  The  reasons  assigned  vrew, 
inqiroved  i^riculture^  better  personal  habits 
from  the  greater  diffusion  of  comforts  among 
the  people  tiurough  the  increase  of  wealth  aad 
adence;  also,  the  dbappearance  of  <c«rtai» 
dateasMBr  as  kpvosy  and  acurvy,  and  the  ad- 
vsawemesit  of  medical  knowledge^  Mi!.  Van- 
sittart  aaidy^at  the  remains  of  Roman  armowr 
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hdd  shown  the  Romans  to  be  a<8niaUfr  raQe>4if 
Aden  than  the  modems.  '  -  «  s  « «   •» » vi 

'^t'After  the  King,  Prince  Regent,  and  m«Bii- 
bers  of  the  Royal  Family,  had  been  given  as 
toasts,  Uie  Lord  Mayor  did  me  the  honour  to 
propose  my  name,  that  he  might  make  it  the 
medium  of  cordial  sentiments  towards  the 
United  States.  These  the  company  received 
^with  applause.  In  returning  thanks  I  reci- 
pi^ated  the  friendly  feelings  he  had  ex^ 
jiNfssed;  Jfl 

lo  Before  going  to  dinner  we  were  in  the 
eoiinciWoom.  Among  the  paintings  was  a 
very  large  one  of  the  scene  between  Richard 
the  Second  and  Wat  Tyler.  Another  of  that 
betwem  Mary  of  Scots  and  Rizzio ;  one  of 
tiic  siege  of  Gibraltar,  by  Copley;  and  other 
pieces.  But  I  looked  with  diief  interest  at  the 
portraits  of  the  naval  commanders.  Pausing 
at  Nelson's,  Lord  Sidmouth  said,  thai  in  a 
visit  he  had  from  him  three  weeks  before  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  he  described  the  fdan  of 
it  vnth  bits  of  paper  on  a  table^  as  it  was 
afterwards  fought.  When  we  came  to  Dun- 
m,ti%  he  recited  the  lines,  by  Lord  Wellesley, 
oil  the  victory  over  the  Dutch,  off  Camper- 
down^.'  At  Howe's,  Mr.  Vansittart  said,  that 
jU8t  btfore  his  battle  with  the  Franch  fleet, 
the  Bsilors  expressed  a  wish  for^litdci^ 
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grogv  '  Hdwe  replied,  **  Let  'em  Wait  till  it's 
over,  and  we'll  all  get  drunk  together."  At 
Rodney *%  some  conversation  took  place  on  the 
manoeuvre,  which  he  first  practised  in  his 
victory  oter  De  Grasse,  of  breaking  the  line. 
I  asked,  whether  the  success  of  that  mode 
of  attack  did  not  essentially  depend  upon  the 
inferiority  of  your  enemy,  especially  in  gun* 
nery.  It  was  admitted  that  it  did,  apd  that 
Lord  Nelson  always  so  considered  it.  The 
Marlborough,  Rodney's  leading  ship,  received 
the  successive  broad-sides  of  twenty-thiieet  of 
the  French  ships  of  the  line,  at  near  rdis* 
tance,  and  had  not  more  than  half-a-dosen 
of  her  men  killed.  My  motive  to  the  inquiry, 
was  a  remark  I  once  heard  from  Ck>mmodore 
Decatur  of  our  service,  that,  in  an  event, 
wfaidi  I  trust  may  be  remote,  of  En^l^ 
fleets  and  those  of  the  United  States  meet- 
ing, the  former  would  probably  change  their 
i^stem  of  tactics  in  action.  Speaking  of  na- 
val sdence  in  England,  Lord  Sidmouth  said, 
that  it  had  greatly  improved  of  late  years ; 
that  Lord  Exmouth  told  him  that,  when  he 
was  a  young  man,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
Ueotenants  to  be  ignorant  of  lunar  observa- 
tions,  but  that  now  no  midshipman  was  pm*- 
moted  who  could  not  take  them.  He  mtU 
nalicd  his  belief,  that  naval  science  generally;, 
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wte  destined  to  far  higher  advances  than  it 
had  yet  rtached. 

After  dinner  we  went  into  the  balUrooni, 
where  a  hall  terminated  the  festiyities. 
'^'I  should  not  soon  have  done  if  I  were  to 
mention  all  the  instances  of  which  I  chanced 
on  diis  occasion  to  hear  of  riches  among  me- 
dianics,  artisans,  and  others,  engaged  in  the 
common  walks  of  business  in  this  great  city. 
I  make  a  few  selections.  I  heard  of  haber- 
dashers who  cleared  thirty  thousand  pounds 
sterfinj^  a-year,  by  retail  shop-keeping;  of 
brewers^  whose  buildings  and  fixtures  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  business,  cost  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds;  of  silversmiths 
worth  hidf  a  million ;  of  a  person  in  Exeter 
Change,  who  made  a  fortune  of  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  chiefly  by  making  and  sdl- 
ing  razors;  of  job-horse  men,  who  held  a 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  in  the 
Three  per  Cents;  and  of  confectioners  and 
woollen  drapers  who  had  funded  sums  stiU 
larger.  Of  the  higher  order  of  merchants, 
bankers,  and  ci^italists  of  that  stamp,  mimy 
of  whom  were  present,  whose  riches  I  heard 
o^"I  am  unwilling  to  speak,  lest  I  shoskl 
li^em  to  exaggerate.  I  have  given  enough. 
Dining  the  kte  war  with  France,  it  i«  said  <(h«t 
there  were  onoe  recruited  in  a  aa^'4i|P<iD 
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the  <mintry  between  Manchester  and  Birr 
mingham,  two  thousand  able-bodied  working 
mm  fbr  the  British  army.  It  is  the  country 
so  remarkable  for  its  collieries,  iron  mine% 
and  blast  furnaces.  Its  surface  is  desolate. 
A  portion  of  it  is  sometimes  called  the  fire 
country,  from  the  flames  that  issue  in  rolling 
volumes  from  the  lofty  tops  of  the  furnaces. 
Seen  all  around  by  the  traveller  at  night, 
they  present  a  sight  that  may  be  called  mM- 
Sometimes  you  are  told  that  human  beings 
are  at  work  in  the  bowels  of  the  e^th  bor 
neath  you.  A  member  of  the  diplomatic 
corpse  on  hearing  of  the  above  enlistment  rft- 
mai'ked,  that  could  Bonaparte  have  knpwn 
Uiat  fact,  and  seen  the  whole  region  of  coun- 
try from  which  the  men  came,  seen  the  evi- 
dences of  opulence  and  strength  in  its  public 
works,  its  manufacturing  establishments  and 
towns,  and  abundant  agriculture,  notwith- 
standing the  alleged  or  real  pauperism  of 
some  of  the  districts,  it  would  of  itself  have 
induced  him  to  give  over  the  project  of  in- 
vading England. 

;  m  like  manner,  let  any  one  go  tp  a  |ojd 
liHiyor's  dinner ;  let  him  be  told  of  the  sum? 
owned  by  those  he  will  see  around  himanid 
others  he  will  hear  of,  not  inherited,,  fifW 
anoetftoM,  but  self-acquired  by  indiyidu4t  JWr 
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dustry  in  all  ways  in  which  the  hand  and 
mind  of  man  can  be  employed,  and  he  wiU 
be  backward  at  predicting  the  ruin  of  Eng^ 
land  from  any  of  her  present  financial  difil- 
cnlties.  Predictions  of  this  nature  have  been 
repeated  for  ages,  but  have  not  come  to  pass. 
Kich  subjects  make  a  rich  nation.  As  the 
feraier  increase,  so  will  the  means  of  filling 
the  coffers  of  the  latter.  Let  contemporary 
nations  faty  it  to  their  account,  that  England 
is  more  powerful  now  than  ever  she  was,  not- 
wiihstanding  her  debt  and  taxes.  This  know- 
led^e  should  form  an  element  in  their  foreign 
policy.  Let  them  assure  themselves,  that  in* 
slead  of  declining  she  is  advancing ;  that  her 
peculation  increases  fast;  that  she  is  eon- 
stantly  seeking  new  fields  of  enterprise  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe,  and  adding  to  the 
improvements  that  already  cover  her  island 
at  home,  new  ones  that  promise  to  go  beyond 
them  in  magnitude;  in  fine,  that  instead  of 
being  worn  out,  as  at  a  distance  is  sometimes 
supposed,  she  is  going  a-head  with  the  buoy- 
ant spirit  and  vigoit>us  effort  of  youth.  It 
is  an  observation  of  Madame  de  Sta^  how 
ill  inland  is  understood  on  the  Continent, 
in  spite  of  the  little  distance  that  separates 
her  £tonl  it  How  much  more  likely  that 
natitos'  between  whom  and  herself  an.  ooein 
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interposes,  should  fall  i     -»  mistakes  on  the 
true  nature   of   her    power    and    prospects; 
should  imagine  their  foundations  to  be  crum- 
bling, instead  of  steadily  striking  into  more 
depth,    and    spreading    into  wider    compass. 
Britain  exists  all  over  the  world,  in  her  co> 
lonies.    These  alone,  give  her  the  means  of 
advancing  her  industry  and  opulence  for  ages 
to  come.    They  are  portions  of  her  territory 
more  valuable  than  if  joined  to  her  island. 
The  sense  of  distance  is  destroyed  by  her 
command  of  ships ;  whilst  that  very  distalnce 
serves  as  the  feeder  of  her  commerce  and 
marine.    Situated  on   every  continent,  lying 
in  every  latitude,  these,  her  out-dominions, 
make  her  the  centre  of  a  trade  already  vast 
and  perpetually  augmenting— a  home  trade 
and  a  foreign  trade — ^for  it  yields  the  riches  of 
both)  as  she  controls  it  all  at  her  will.    They 
take  off  her  redundant  population,  yet  make 
her  more  populous;  and  are  destined,  under 
the  policy  already  commenced  towards  them, 
and  which  in  time  she  will  far  more  exten- 
sively pursue,  to  expand  her  an  empire,  com- 
mercial, manufacturing,  and  maritime^  to  di- 
mensions to  which  it  would  not  be  .^easy  to 
a£Sx  limits.  '      '    f^f^       '^ 

>    On  the  17th  of  November,  died  theQueen. 
fihe>«xpired  at  Kew  Palace,  after  a  long  illness. 
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The  last  time  I, saw  her  was  at  an  enteortaiai^ 
ment  at  Carlton  House.  There,  as  at  the  royal 
marriage,  she  had  been  distinguished  by  her 
aflhbility.  Going  away,  gentlemen  attendants, 
and  servants  with  lights,  preceded  her  sedan ; 
whilst  the  company  gave  tokens  of  respectful 
deference.  Now,  she  had  paid  the  common 
debt  of  nature.  The  event  was  communicated 
to  me  in  a  note  from  Lord  Bathurst,  received 
the  same  evening;  a  form  observed  towards 
sdl  foreign  ambassadors  and  ministers.  ^luail 
so^he  Queen  enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  the 
respect  and  o^ctbn  of  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  inhabitacis  of  Great  Britain.  For  more 
^lan  half  a  century,  her  conduct  upon  the 
throne  had  been  to  the  nation,  satisfactory. 
There  were  periods  when  it  was  said  that  she 
hei  interfered  beyond  her  sphere  in  public 
aftairs;  but  besides  the  obstacles  to  this  un» 
der  a  constitutional  government  like  that  of 
England,  however  frequent  may  be  the  in^ 
stances  in  arbitrary  governments,  there  never 
appears  to  have  been  any  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  fact.  Colonel  Barr^,  the  bold  chanson 
of  the  Colonies  during  the  American  war,  euk>> 
giccd  her  **  unassuming  virtues"  in  iwe  of  his 
opposition  speeches.  All  agree,  that  m  the 
rdiatimis  of  private  life,  her  ccmduct  was  ex.* 
•iiip]ury9<and   that  the  British  eoort  main- 
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tained  in  her  time,  a  character  of  unifo    t  de- 
corum and  chastened  grandeur. 

Her  funeral  was  on  the  Snd  of  December, 
at  Windsor.  The  body  had  lain  in  state  for 
the  time  usual.  The  procession  moved  from 
Kew.  I  went  there  with  my  sons.  The  muU 
titude  was  so  great,  of  carriages,  persons  on 
horseback,  and  foot  passengers,  that  it  might 
be  said  to  form  a  compact  mass  from  London 
to  Kew,  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  It  con- 
tinued, as  long  as  I  looked,  to  press  onward. 
At  night,  the  road  was  lighted  with  torches 
borne  by  the  military.  These,  gleanodng  upon 
the  soldier's  helmets,  and  partially  disclosing^ 
now  the  hearse,  then  the  long  solemn  proces- 
sion winding  its  slow  way  with  its  trappings 
of  death,  presented  a  spectacle  for  the  pencil 
or  the  muse.  The  interment  took  place  in 
the  royal  chapel  of  St.  George.  There,  for 
centuries,  had  reposed  the  remains  of  kings 
and  queens.  And  there,  they  had  mouldered  to 
dust  Around  the  vault,  seen  by  dim  lights  in 
the  Gothic  interior,  were  assembled  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family, 
with  a  few  of  the  personages  who  composed 
the  funeral  train.  Canning  was  of  the  niuD» 
ber— daiming,  with  sensibilities  alwa3rB  quick 
to  whatever  in  human  scenes  might  awaken 
moral  reflection,  or  lift  up  the  tone  of  the 
imagination. 
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On  the  8rd  of  December  the  theatres  were 
re-opened.  I  went  to  Drury-lane.  The  house 
was  crowded,  and  everybody  in  black  for  the 
Queen.  Orders  for  a  court-mourning  take  in 
only  a  limited  class;  but  the  streets,  as  the 
theatres,  are  filled  with  persons  of  all  classes, 
who  put  it  on.  Even  children  wear  it,  and 
servants.  Such  is  the  usage  of  the  country. 
The  play  was  "  Brutus,  or  the  fall  of  Tarquin," 
a  new  tragedy,  by  Mr.  Howard  Payne,  a  young 
Amaricaii*  I  felt  anxious  for  an  author  who 
was  my  countryman,  and  had  the  gratification 
to  witness  his  complete  success.  When  the 
piece  was  announced  for  repetition,  bursts  of 
applause  followed,  and  the  waving  of  hand- 
kerchieffi.  n'^nti^i 

u  On  the  S2nd  of  the  month,  aoeideots 
occurred  all  over  London,  from  a  remark- 
able fog.  Carriages  ran  against  each  other, 
and  persons  were  knocked  down  by  them  at 
the  crossings.  The  whole  gang  of  tl^ieves 
seemed  to  be  let  loose.  After  perpetrating 
ibeir  deeds^  they  eluded  detection  by  dajFting 
into  the  fog.  It  was  of  an  opake,  dingy  yelr 
Ivm*  Torches  were  used  as  guides  to  carriages 
At  midi^y,  but  gave  scarcely  any  light  throu|(h 
ik»if»gy  1  went  out  for  a  feiy  minuylie^.  M 
.m^i  difpnali  uf^.Muiioiit 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


AMERICANS  ABROAD.  —  CAUE8  OP  ARBU#ib¥'ASrt"iM- 
BRI8TBR. — OPENING  OP  PARLIAMENT. — ROYAL  8PEPXP 
BY  COMMISSION. — DINNER  AT   MR.  WBLLBfLBY  FOLK^. 

<tl<>— CHESAPBAKE   AND  SHANNON.  flMKi^m  ^ff 

->fi  J   j^aofitm'  nt 

January  1,  1819.  Twelve  of  my  country- 
men dined  with  me.  A  few  were  residents  of 
London ;  the  remainder,  here  on  their  travels. 
Some  were  going  to  Italy ;  others  had  been,  or 
w<ere  going,  to  France,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Continent.  '^^ 

i^'  It  has  been  my  habit  to  see  my  countrymen 
at  my  table  as  often  as  in  my  power.  To-day, 
as  generally  on  these  occasions,  we  indulged 
in  home  topics.  Admire  as  we  may  what  W6 
see  alwoad,  who  among  us  that  has  ever  left 
his  own  country,  does  not  feel  that  his  warm^ 
est  affiktions  point  to  it  as  a  centre  ?  Though 
we  cannot,  in  its  infancy,  claim  for  it  all  the 
monuments  of  science,  letters,  and'th^  ilrts, 
that  are  the  slow  growth  of  time,  we  have 
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tikreadji  under  each,  made  rapid  pvdgresau  >  In 
sdme,  we  believe  that  we  have  made  aqfrovc* 
ments.  The  prospect  before  us  is  full  c^  hope; 
not  resting  on  idle  bcrast,  but  the  realities  of 
the  past.  A  noble  freedom  is  ours,  resting  on 
tlie  broad  basis  of  equal  rights;  a  freedom 
fitted  for  producing  the  highest  energies  and 
refinements  of  civilization;  yet  restrained  by 
constitutional  limits;  guarded  also  against 
some  of  the  risks  of  that  state  by  the  habits  of 
our  people,  who  from  their  origin  have  been 
tunned  to  its  blessings,  and  knowing  their  im- 
mense value,  will  know  for  ever  how  to  cling 
to  them.  With  this,  as  the  ground-work  of 
national  character ;  with  political  advantages, 
the  result  of  geographical  situation ;  with  greirf^ 
agricultural,  manu&cturing,  and  commerciait  oa- 
paHlities,  to  what  a  career  of  power  and  fiime, 
if  true  to  ourselves,  may  we  not  look  forward:! 
These  are  sentiments  that  Americaiis  meeting 
in  another  land,  delight  to  interchange;  The 
hei^  has  no  higher  pleasures  than  those  which 
the  *  feelings  of  country  inspire.  They  ate  ex- 
alted by  absence.  An  American  minister 
abroad,  must  then  be  ever  in  the  ezperieaee 
of  hn  piorost  sodal  enjoyments^  when  he*  sods 
aroupd  him  his  countrymen  as  guests.  uimv*im 
■>  i  f  aniMiy  7.  Received  a  note  from  Loid  €kB* 
tl^a^  requesting  me  to  call  on  hira  to^dagr 
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t^  fovBPi  aA  his  private  residence.  It  was  dated 
last  night,  and  indorsed  **  Immediate"  He 
wap  Confined  with  the  gout.  I  was  shown 
inte>airoom  upstairs,  where  I  found  him  on 
his  couch. 

It  was  my  first  interview  with  him  since  die 
n^otiation.  He  expressed  his  satisfieiction  at 
what  had  been  accomplished,  with  a  regret 
tiiat  more  had  not  been  done.  Of  impress^ 
ment,  he  said  nothing  more  than  that  it  had 
gone  o£Pon  a  point  unexpected.  tm 

He  had  sent  for  me  on  the  cases  of  Arbuth- 
not  and  Ambrister.  The  British  Govemmeiit^ 
he  said,  had  received  from  Mr.  Bagot,  their 
minister  in  Washington,  a  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  court  martial,  which  had  been 
under  fiill  deliberation  at  a  cabinet  couiMiil.  ui 
3iThe  opinion  formed  was,  that  the  conduct 
of  these  individuals  had  been  unjustifiable,  and 
therefore  not  calling  for  the  interference  of 
Gh'eat  Britain. 

Wfaikt  announcing  this  result  he  had  als6 
to  si^>  thai  parts  of  the  transaction  were 
viewed  as  open  to  exception,  whether  aa  rer 
garded  some  of  the  operations  in  Florida,  or 
the'  conduct  of  the  commanding  generaly  in 
ordering  Andirister  to  be  executed  after  :the 
fii^  aenienee  against  him  was  revoloed^T  JHe 
tlittDread  me  a  despatch  drawn  up  to  Mr. 
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Bagot;  embracing  in  substance  thj^H^pnimM^ft- 
cation  made  to  me.  .  <»  T 1 1  Jrto Wp 

'•  I '  expressed  the  satisfaction  wbiehi  t  It ;  i|?as 
aure  my  Government  would  feel  M  ithfi^flnpi* 
-etpal  decision,  intermingling  a  regret -at  tbe 
^dier  sentiments  with  which  its  diselogiire.to 
me  had  been  accompanied.  :  .  r   , .  r^  tutti^-' 

i^*Hw  Icurdabip  then  remarked,  that  it  wai  his 
desire  to  Irold  a  conversation  with  me .  upon 
^  views  of  the  British  Government  respect- 
ing  the  IndiiMis  idong  our  frontier;  but  that 
for* 'the- present  he  would  forbear,  having  jpea- 
ion  itO'  Qxpect  a  communication  frimi  me.  .  (Here 
hie  vead  part  of  a  despatch  from  Mr.iBagoit, 
dated  the  3rd  of  Decendier,  in  which  he  io^anMB 
liis  Government  that  Mr.  Adams  had  gii^ 
him  to  understand  that  instructioDs  moviilitlfe 
seat  to  me  to  affi>rd  full  ezp1anation»r  in.  infla- 
tion to  the  case  of  these  two  British  ^uIjjb^iMm  j 
'4v  I  replied,  that  I  had  actually  lecei^mi.  spich 
instructions;  but  as  they  had  only. ju|Bt4|o|f>$p 
handi  I  was  not  prepared  to  act.  upo^rt^jlpiPP* 
I  wijbuld  be  ready  at  the  eav^t  time^he  ymn^ 
uppoini;  on  whk^  he  named  thedB^F afti;^^ 
,|l^MrIOW•  I  added,  t^at  Although  the  ^dA^pfiqii 
l9  wlpieh  bis  Majesty's  Govemoieixt  hadi  ^  #pp^, 
.night  be  considered  as  anticipating  4o^oei^b|in 
imteot  the  object  of  my  instractioniirflt^Mld 
,*ifi|kill  9  dt»^y  of  much  moment  ta  pei(9Hm^i^ 
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tUMt^l^l^iiXd  ill  satisfy  the  wishes  of  th«  Fi^i- 
sident  if  I  suffered  the  record  of  the  eourt 
''ftttr^al',^  Uti^dtig  as  it  was,  to  be  taken  as  a  ihere 
luAied  '^eeord,  unaccompanied  by  elucidations 
46!f  ]i  nMtire  somewhat  more  enlarged,  that 
wotfM's^rVe,  I  trusted,  to  place  the  whole 
transaction  in  its  right  attitude. 

Jan.  11. — Called  again  on  Lord  Castlerddgh. 
My  call  had  been  postponed  at  his  instance, 
from  Saturday  until  to-day.  I  felt  that  the 
task  I  had  to  execute  was  the  more  imfiort^Miit 
Irom  the  deep  sensation  which  the  execution 
of  these  individuals  had  created  in  England. 
It  HfViis  not  enough  that  the  act  could  he 
teehnicaUy  justified  by  the  strict  laws  of  na- 
tlofM,  or  sheer  rights  of  war.  I  felt  thiit  it 
tBUgfct*to  stand  on  broader  grounds;  that  it 
dbgh^  to  be  vindicated  to  humanity  no  less 
tlnini  Jc^ice. 

^•'f  iMMto  his  lordship,  that  full  justice  could 
^ol'%e>  rendered  to  the  United  States,  if  the 
UHl^py  occurrence  was  looked  at  simply  l^ 
'4t«elf.  It  was  indispensable  to  consider  it  iti 
e^rfftwaoa  with  principles  and  facts  which,  for 
ii'^fllleeesiioii  of  years,  had  been  interwoveh 
#illk  tiheir  history.  That  it  was  not  my  de- 
j[%ri  to  enter  minutely  into  this  field;  but  thkt 
'f^Hi^uld'be  tmable  to  represent  in  their  true 
ilj^f<tlie  Views,  or  fulfil  the  expectations,  of 
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lirf  Government,  if  I  did  not  go  into'it  pit- 
Miy.  That  it  seemed  difficult  for  Euroi^e  to 
understand  the  precise  relations  of  pblidy  and 
feeling  subsisting  between  the  Umled  States 
and  the  Indians.  In  many  respects  the  mis*- 
iHmce^itions  were  fundamental.  These  Im- 
dians  were  sarage,  wandering  tribes  ;  yet  very 
warlike.  Their  relations  towards  the  United 
States  were,  indeed,  so  anomalous ;  there  was 
such^  an  absence  of  all  standards  of  comparison 
in  fiiirope»  that  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
tile  United  States  were  scarcely  perhaps  of  a 
itKtvapd  to  be  accurately  appreciated  but  by 
IhiemBelves.  It  seemed  a  part  of  their  system; 
more  than  any  other,  local  and  exclusive.  The 
Uriginal  question  of  dispossessing  the  Indians 
of  their  homes,  was  for  the  comideratiloh  (of 
nations  that  had  gone  before  us.  We  hadiO 
take  them  as  we  found  them.  The  policy  and 
intentions  of  a  nation  could  nowhere  ^hdt/btr 
read  than  in  its  acts  of  legislatiwii  andifaaiiHual 
eonduot.  Judged  by  both,  iK>t  only  would  )ijt 
bo  Amnd  that  the  United  States  pursued  a  jiist 
tfiratnlent  towards  the  Indians  within  their  to^ 
pitoffy'  or  along  th^r  border,  birt  amdously 
sought'  in  all  ways  to  better  ^eir  conditio*, 
^ey  pun^nuied  lands  from  them,  only  uadnr 
their  ^wn!  consent.  They  formed  tnatita^ot 
ostnpaeta  with  them,  guaranteeing  their  rigb^ 
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Their  laira  guarded  them  against  the  inroads 
of  the  whites,  prohibited  dealings  with  them 
by  which  they  might  be  aggrieved,  and  in 
every  practicable  way  sought  to  difBise  among 
them  the  comforts  of  civilization.     But  all 
these  just   aims'  had   too   often   foiled,   and 
through  causes  which  the  United  States  could 
not  prevent,  and  sincerely  deplored.     When 
peace  with  the  Indians  had  been  interrupted, 
it  was  never  by  the  wish  of  the  United  States* 
In  the  border  strife  that  preceded  open  hOsti> 
lity,  aggression  almost  necessarily  came  Irom 
the  Indian.     He  li^ed  in  the  forest.     His  ait 
tack  upon  the  whites  was  under  cover  of  nigbt, 
or  from  his  an^bush  by  day.     Whole  families 
were  surprised  and  cut  off  by  him.    Pursuit 
eould  hardly  ever  reach  him,  until  the  tardy 
ibitsebf  Government  was  called  out.     In  this 
tnanner  the  frontier  inhabitants  had  been  slain 
thnxigfaout  successive  generations.    But,  left 
io  himielf,  the  Indian  was  not  always  a  dan«^ 
gerous  neighbour.     If  when  roused,  he  took 
hi*  KVenge,  he  was  not  destitute  of  peaeefid 
virtues^     He  was,  moreover,  essentially  the 
weaker  party.     When  the  Government  moved 
lis  fbrce,  he  was  sure  in  the  end  to  be  o^  "^ 
cdme.     Hence,  if  nothing  else  prevented  his 
incttnionB,  8elf4nterest  would  be  a  check,  were 
if$naot  for  the  intermeddling  of  others ;  wko, 
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with  the  double  guilt  of  real  enmity*  to  thd 
Indians  and  the  United  States,  became  the 
party  truly  responsible  for  the  fate  that  await* 
ed  the  former,  as  well  as  the  butcheries  in- 
flicted upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter,  j^ah 
jhAnd  here,  I  said,  I  came  to  a  painful,  but 
aidispensable,  part  of  my  duty.  I  was  com- 
pelted  to  declare,  that  my  Government,  rest- 
ing upon  sufficient  proofs,  was  satisfied,  that 
9ur  Indian  wars  generally,  with  the  massacres 
eo  the  frontier  always  their  preludes,  had 
ori^aited  an  one  and  the  same  cause.  That 
tibey  had  been  produced  by  British  traders, 
intnid^g  themselves,  with  evil  intentions, 
aoMHigdir  Indians.  To  recapitulate  the  proofs 
would  not  be  difficult.  American  history  con- 
tained them.  A  single  instance  might  be  ad- 
verted to.  The  events  of  the  late  war  which 
threw  the  baggage  of  General  Proctor  into  tibe 
handff  of  the  Americans,  had  put  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  possession  of 'd04 
cuments  to  show,  that  if  not  all  die  Indian 
wars  which  President  Washington  had  been 
compelled  to  wage,  the  most  formidaUe  of 
them  were  instigated  and  sustained  oo  Ihe 
side  of  the  Indians  by  British  trackers.  The 
eBonriity^lfif  such  conduct  was  the  more  fblt  in 
tie  United  States,  as  it  was  there  fflone  its 
cdnsequenoes  were  experienced.    It<  was  kno^ivn 
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how  explicit  had  been  the  refusals  of  the  Go- 
velnninent  of  the  United  States  to  admit,  unde» 
any  pretence  whatever,  British  traders  among 
the  Indians  within  their  borders;  from  what 
motives,  might  be  conjectured  from  all  that  I 
was  saying.  That  his  Majesty's  Government 
had  disowned  all  connexion  with  these  agentiS 
in  their  work  of  death,  was  well-known.  Thia 
only  exhibited  their  crimes  under  a  deq>er  dye^ 
seeing  that  they  persevered  in  perpetrating 
them  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty's  Goivern* 
ment,  mocking  its  justice,  abusing  its  dignity,; 
and  misleading  the  poor  Indian  but  the  mori^ 
fatally  by  claiming  to  be  invested  with  its  high 
auspices  and  support.  Here  was  the  fountaiii 
of  the  evil.  If  any  long  train  of  outrages  and 
sufferings  along  their  frontier,  could  be  sup- 
posed  to  ailfect  the  sensibilities  of  a  people,  it 
was  snch  as  I  was  obliged  to  bring  into  view, 
^irlt  was  under  the  recollection  of  them  all 
thtit'the  Government  of  the  United  States  was 
compelled  to  regard  the  cases  of  Arbutbnot 
mtd  Ambrister.  The  necessity  of  reviewing 
proo&  against  them,  was  superseded  by  what 
hiid  pasS'sd  at  our  interview  on  the  seventh 
inltant.  His  Majesty's  Government  had  acqui- 
esced in  the  reality  of  their  misdeeds^  by  ncs 
fusing  its  avenging  arm  in  their  behal£  It 
only  remained  for  me  to  strip  their  pumsh- 
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inent  of  the  features  of  harshness  which*  inn* 
perfectly  understood,  it  might  seem  at  iist  t6 
wear.  This  I  could  not  do  more  efibctoally 
than  by  declaring  it  to  be  the  belief  of  my 
OoTemment,  that  it  was  to  these  two  indivi- 
duals that  the  war  with  the  Seminole  Indians 
^ia  to  be  ascribed.  That  without  their  insti- 
gation it  never  would  have  taken  place,  any 
taote  than  the  massacres  which  preceded  and 
providred  it ;  the  massacre  of  Mrs.  Oarrit  and 
her' 'children ;  the  massacre  of  a  boat*8  crew 
"^Hfh  'a  midflUpman  at  their  head,  ascending 
^ei  Appalachicola  in  time  of  peace ;  the  mas- 
sSaiiref,  upon  another  occasion*  of  a  party  of 
more  than  thirty  Americans,  amongst  whom 
were  women  and  children,  with  other  massacres 
alike  cruel. 

As  to  Ambrister,  he  had  been  taken  in  armi. 
He  had  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  evi- 
dence* by  pleading  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
leading  on  the  Indians  against  American 
troops.  And  in  what  light  did  Ambrister 
stand  ?  We  find  him  deceiving  them  by  ite- 
presentatlons  which  he  knew  to  be  untrue; 
striving  to  rouse  them  by  artfUl  fakificatioas 
^dOi  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and  unfounded  asser- 
Isons  of  iil-tteatment  from  the  Americans;  At 
linothe^'time  he  is  seen  applying  to  the  British 
Minister  at  Washington,  to  the  British  Gover- 
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nor  at  New  Providence,  and,  indirectly,  to  the 
British  Government  itself,  for  arms  and  ammur 
nitaon  for  the  Indians ;  drawing  on  the  war  by 
impressions  made  on  their  minds  that  they 
would  be  upheld  by  Britain  ;  and  presumptur 
ously  usiurping  the  highest  official  names  w^ 
Britain,  the  better  to  carry  on  his  designs.  Bfi 
was  the  patron  of  the  Indians,  the  penman  of 
their  petitions,  the  spokesman  at  Uieir  coyur 
eils ;  these  were  the  methods  by  which  b^ 
worked  upon  their  passions;  these  the  tei»tJr 
monials  of  his  guilt.  It  was  a  guilt  to  whicl), 
in  the  eye  of  the  Government  of  the  l^ni^fsd 
States,  the  credulous  Indian,  whilst  perpetrai- 
ing  his  worst  enormities,  was  only  seeondary. 
It  therefore  called  for  the  last  punishment.  ,,.,^ 
As  connected  with  the  general  subject  of 
Indian  cruelties,  I  spoke  of  the  massacres  of 
American  prisoners  during  the  late  war  by  the 
'tribes  associated  with  the  British  army.  I 
(iMTOUght  into  view  those  committed  after  the 
battle  on  the  river  Raisin.  On  that  occasion, 
American  officers,  who  had  surrendered,  were 
scalped  and  murdered  in  the  presence  of  Bri- 
tish officers,  the  latter  declaring  their  inabiliity 
t»  restrain  the  ferocity  of  the  Indians.  Among 
the  victims  was  Captain  Hart,  the  hrother?4n- 
law  of  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  IU?pr«9^- 
tatives  of  the  United  States.     The  public  sm- 
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salion  under  such  horrors,  mif^t  be  oaiUy 
imagined.  Congress  had  been  Ibroed  to  paia 
a  law  authorizing  retaliation  on  captive  ftritiah 
officers,  in  case  of  their  repetition ;  the  eae* 
cutive  of  the  Union  having  previously  and  re- 
peatedly proposed  to  Great  Britain,  that  nei- 
ther country  should,  under  any  circumstances, 
employ  the  Indians  as  auxiliaries  in  battle. 

(,^is  lordship  asked,  if  it  anywhere  appeared 
that  there  had  been  a  connexion  between  Ar- 
bntbnot  and  Woodbine,  the  evidence  before 
the  eovrt-martial,  as  far  as  he  recollected,  not 
diMlosing  that  fact.  Here  I  gave  him  a  copy 
<^;;  the  journal  in  Arbuthnot's  hand-writing, 
kept  ia  October  and  November  1816,  when  he 
and  Woodbine  arrived  in  the  vessel  of  the  for-^ 
mer  at  Suwahny,  from  Nassau.  Tbii?  doou> 
ment  establbhed  a  connexion  between  the 
two,  and  moreover  showed  that  Woodbine,  in 
Arbuthnot's  presence,  made  promises  to  the 
Indians  of  support  from  Great  Britain,  vrkAeh 
Arbuthnot  knew  to  be  unwarrantable.  The 
latter,  instead  of  contradicting  them,  became 
pavty  to  the  deception  by  repeating  the  same 
promises  lumself.  m^^mn^r^ 

liHis  lordship  next  inquired  if  there  was  any 
evidf»ce  4hat  be  was  apprized  of  the  true  con* 
stffuctioB  ^  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent.  ^jttud' 
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'  Paising  by  the  obvious  import  of  the  article, 
that  it  applied  only  to  Indians  with  whom  the 
United  States  had  been  actually  at  war,  I  re- 
plied, that  there  was  also  positive  proof  to  fix 
upon  him  this  knowledge ;  viz.  a  letter  re«> 
ceived  by  him  from  Mr.  CuUoh,  written  in  the 
name  of  the  commanding  o£Rcer  of  Fort  Gaines; 
in  which  he  was  expressly  informed  that  such 
was  its  meaning.  A  copy  of  this  letter,  I  ako 
handed  to  his  lordship.  <    't-  >^<  *  " '^ ' 

I  drew  to  a  conclusion  by  saying,  that  bdtli 
of  these  unhappy  individuals  had  clewrly  drawii  > 
upon  themselves  their  doom.  That  towardii 
those  who  could  deliberately  become  the 
means  of  war  and  bloodshed,  the  extension  of ' 
a  lenient  treatment  by  the  United  States,  would 
be  to  forget  what  they  owed  to  their  own  citi^ 
sens.  Long  had  they  borne  the  evils  inflicted 
by  such  guilty  agents. .  If  a  necessary  justice 
had  at  length,  for  the  first  time,  held  up  to 
pubho  example  two  of  them,  there  was  room 
for  l^e  hope,  that,  painful  as  was  the  example* 
it  might  be  productive  of  future  good  to  the 
cause  of  humanity.  I  was  directed  by  thtf 
President  to  say,  that  whatever  deep  regret 
might  belong  to  the  occasion,  there  appeared 
to  be  no  ground  of  censure.  The  command<» 
iilg  general  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  hisf 
country,  had  added  to  its  glory,  and  was  be- 
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Ueved  on  this  as  other  occasions  of  fab  Jilu 
to  hare  been  animated  only  by  a  sense  of  Ahe 
public  good.  It  was  scarcely  necessary  for 
me  to  add,  that  those  who  mned  themselves 
up  with  hordes  whose  rule  of  warfare  subjected 
to  destruction,  with  torments,  all  who  fdl  into 
tbeir  bands,  threw  themselves  out  of  the  pale 
df  those  merciful  protections  which  civilised 
warfare  extended  to  captives.  To  have  al- 
lowed these  individuals  a  trial  at  all,  was  an 
indillgeBce.  ^t.j 

>i/Hli  lordship  said  that  he  would  take  into 
consideration  what  had  fallen  from  me,  as  well 
aa  the  fresh  papers  I  had  submitted^  before 
oAbrhig  any  thing  on  his  part.  He  asked  if  I 
had  any  further  documents  to  lay  before  him. 
I  said  none.  **  Will  no  others  be  lud  before 
Congress?"  he  inquired.  He  had  here  in  his 
mind  the  letter  of  Mr.  Adams  of  the  liSth  of 
November  1818,  to  the  Minister  of  the  United 
States  at  the  court  of  Spain,  containing  so 
ample  a  vindication  of  the  principal  events  of 
the  Semindb  war,  including  the  execution  ef 
ih6  two  British  subjects.  I  answered,  that  tha 
President  would  in  all  probability  cammumoat/t 
to  Congress  other  documents  than  the! bus 
psooeedings  o£  the  court-martial ;  if  m$  they 
tniglpt  be  expected  in  Engluid  by  early  arrivals. 
In  the  end  he  remarked,  that  he  greatly 
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hnienk^d  the  whole  occurrence.  It  was  ex* 
ciihig  strong  sensibihty  in  England.  On  this 
topic  he  dwelt  with  some  anxiety ;  giving  ex* 
pression  however,  for  himself,  to  none  other 
than  assuaging  sentiments.  In  this  spirit  the 
interview  had  been  conducted  and  terminated. 
It  may  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
explanations  on  my  side,  were  afforded  with 
all  the  conciliation  of  manner  practicable. 

January  14.  Received  a  note  from  Lord 
Castlereagh  requesting  me  to  call  on  him; 
On  my  arrival  he  said,  that  the  cases  of  Ar* 
buthnot  and  Ambrister  were  making  a  deep 
impression  on  the  public  mind ;  he  witnessed 
k  with  concern,  as  he  knew  not  wliat  turn  the 
subject  might  take  when  Parliament  met ;  ho 
saw  nothing  objectionable  in  the  general  cha'^* 
meter  of  my  explanations;  on  the  contrary, 
that  on  revolving  in  his  mind  all  that  I  said, 
UMre  were  parts  which  it  was  rather  his  de- 
sire;  I  would  repeat  for  his  more  full  inform 
Mtttion.  This  I  did,  with  the  amplifications 
twqnired.  I  spoke  of  the  war  with  the  Creek 
Iridians  in  1813,  and  the  barbarities  at  Fort 
Mimms  that  provoked  it.  These,  thevewas 
mwfch  reason  for  believing,  had  (dso  been  in^ 
stigated  by  foreign  hands.  His  lordship  *e* 
quested  I  would  fbmish  him  with  a  copj'«ff 
the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  on  that  oeca- 
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ii6n,  and  a  copy  of  the  act  of  GongfieM(r>faafd 
iMiitioned,  authorizing  retaliation,  to  r-ibiai  odi 
i>* January  15.  Furnished  Lord  Casilereogi^ 
with  a  copy  of  the  act  of  Gongrest  ofitheidnl 
of  March  1813,  and  a  copy  of  the  tteatJy  &f 
Fort  Jadcson,  of  the  9th  of  August  IB  14ii^»  :i 
>  Hi  liad  expected  that  he  would  say  someUnng 
of  itiie  <fiew8  of  his  Majesty's  Government  re^ 
speeting  the  Indians  along  our  frontier,  in  pur^ 
8iUMice<!of  his  intimation  on  the  9th  instant  >} 
biltilietidid  Aof.  Nor  did  any  further  expla^ 
mtidns  ov  remarks  of  a  formal  nature,  pass  re^ 
latere  to  these  executions. 
f'^Wheyi  'Subsequently  became  the  subject  of 
Finliamentaury  inquiry.  Commentaries  that? 
might  have  been  anticipated  were  made  hv 
debate;  but  Ministers  maintained  their  grounds 
Out-(^-doors,  excitement  seemed  to  rise  higher 
and  higher.  Stocks  experienced  a  ^ight  fiilii' 
The  newspapers  kept  up  their  fire.  LdtHle 
acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  thetrans-i* 
aetioD,  they  gave  vent  to  angry  djeclamstioiiQ 
They  fiercely  denounced  the  Government  «f 
the  United  States.  Tyrant,  ruffian,  mtirdetev,' 
fwre -among  the  epithets  applied  to  their nooln- 
mfltding  general.  He  was  exhibited'  in  ptti4 
dards  thsoi^  the  streets.  The  journals,  witk-^ 
oat  distinction  of  party,  united  in  tliese  attacks^? 
The^WMg  and  others  in  opposition  ftocdDthet 
leadi  >  Those  in  the   Tory  interest,  altboughr 
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taotefrestMuned,  gave  them  countenance.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  passion,  the  ministry  stood 
firm.  iBetter  informed,  more  just,  they  had 
aiade  up  their  minds  not  to  risk  the  peace 
of  the  two  countries,  on  grounds  so  untenable. 
It  forms  an  instance  of  the  intelligence  and 
strength  of  a  Government,  disregarding  the 
first  clamours  of  a  powerful  press,  "and  first 
erroneous  impulses  of  an  almost  universal  pub* 
lie  feeling.  At  a  later  day  of  my  misnonf 
Lord  Castlereagh  said  to  me,  tha;t  a  War  liiight 
have  been  produced  on  this  occaBioD^"if  the 
''ministry  had  but  held  up  a  finger/'  .•Oni 
to  slender  a  thread  do  pubhc  affiurs  sometimes 
hang.  Plato  says,  that  the  complaisance  which' 
produces  popularity,  is  the  source  of  the  greatf^ 
est;  operations  in  government.  The  firmness 
efdcHie  man,  is  perhaps  the  pivot  on  whicb 
gfeiaattei&ents  more  firequently  turn.  I  adopted 
ulAir^tain  the  belief,  that  the  firmness  of  Lord 
Gaatlereaghvimder  this  emergency,  sustained 
Ixfcthat  of  his  cc^eagues  in  the  cabinet*  was 
iflie 'main  cause  of  preventing  a  rupture  be^ 
tweeik  the  two  nations,  c  iibuuij  tifi-* 

tJanaax!^  30.  Lord  Castlereagh  gv<fes^«itv 
offloiid!  dinner  to-day  to  the  members  iOfiAhe^ 
Gabiaet  and  Privy  Council,  auKMiBtinig  ini  aU 
to/lbetween  thirty  and  forty.  The  object  is^ 
t«!i  agree  finally  upon  the  Prince  Regent's 
speedh  to  Parliament.      It  is  already  drawn 
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u(»,  ami  will  be  read  by  his  lordship^  .Hhib  is 
theciutiHii,  my  infonnant  said,  every  y«arrtlii 
day  before  Parliament  meets.  The)>offici»>(if 
eDtertaiding  the  Ministers,  and  -  reiididg>  ttfa« 
spceth;.  generally  devolves,  he  added^  cm'  the 
leading  ministerial  member  in  the  House  of 
GoiiuBons.  It  had  been  for  many  years  in  the 
Innda  <tf  Lord  CasUercagh.  v,  r ;  n^r 

January  21.  Parliament  was  opened.  The 
Vnace  Regent  did  not  come  in  person  io  the 
Houte^of  Lords.  Five  Commissioners  reprer 
seiited  him,  viz.  the  Lord  Chancellor^  the 
Arehbishdp  of  Canterbury,  the  Marquis  Cam' 
den^^tlie  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  the  !MaA 
of  Hartowby.  The  speech  wu»  '4'by>^^ 
Lord  Chancellor.  It  announced  iv  ?  events^ 
and  only  two,  in  connexion  with  tibe  ibrt%n 
relations  of  the  country.  First,  that  the  ai^ 
gotkitions  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  hadled  tottbtf 
evacuation  of  the  French  territoryrby  the  Al^ 
lied  annies.  Secondly,  that  a  treaty  had-beeil 
eoncladed  with  the  United  States  for  t^  irew 
mfmal  of  the  commercial  conventson,  imd'^'tlii^ 
'v  amicable  adjustment  of  severiU  Ipointff  of-mas 
'^"tindinportance  to  the  interests  of  bethnv^ 
'^imtM."  It  stated  the  trade  and  mamiflictusM 
0t  QrHiZ  Britain  to  be  in  a  most  floutuhiiig 
eonditioift.  and  that  there  was  a  progretriie  lini^ 
provement  of  the  revenue  in  its  ino8^)iia|ioi^ 
ant  branches. 
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ai  Janliary  83.  Dined  at  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole's, 
l^fere  weieat  table,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pole,  Mrs. 
Itushy  Lady  Harvey  of  Maryland,  Lady  Geoiv 
giana  Fane,  Miss  Caton  of  Maryland,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  Lord 
Fitzroy  Somerset,  one  of  the  aids  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Sir  Felton_- Harvey,  another,- 
young  Mr.  Fane,  Mr.  M*Tavish  of  Baltimore, 
and  Mr.  Bouverie.  rsisiutiju  . 

at  Conversation  was  various.  Mr.  Bagfdt's  pto'^ 
bable  return  home  in  May,  was  mentioned;  >A 
frigate  was  to  be  sent  for  him.  I  speke  of  the 
satbfaction  his  diplomatic  career  had  ginreh  at 
Washington,  and  from  authority,  having  heeil 
directed  by  the  President  to  say  so  to  Lord 
(kstlereagh.  .1 

<<  Pai^  and  French  society  were  talked  of. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Fitiroy 
Scnncraet  took  a  leading  share  in  what  was  said; 
Mention  was  made  of  a  solemn  celebrati(ni  tm 
Thfulvday  at  the  chapel  of  the  French  embassy 
in  London,  to  scommemorate  the  anniversary  of 
^^  execution  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  Tlw 
]»iesi  read  ^he  wiU  of  Louis.  Lord  Fitaroy 
Semdrset,  m  describing  the  good  aceonmiodB* 
tkmciif  the  house  ui  Paris  in  which  the  Duke 
ipBded' when  last  there,  said  it  was  the  sams 
that  vPiesid^it  Monroe  had  oc(»ipied  dmnig 
hisrjnission  to  France. 
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.  '  We  heard  of  the  exploits  of  one  of  the'^d(^n- 
'{Miny  during  the  late  shooting-season.  Eiglft 
hundred  and  twelve  partridges,  and  three  hufi- 
dred  and  thirty  pheasants,  were  the  i^uTts  of 
his  marksmanship.  Other  exploits  of  the  salnke 
'iiature  were  spoken  of;  some  that  exceeded 
them.  A  gentleman  was  named  on  whose 
estaite,  at  the  preceding  season,  three  thousand 
^ares  Were  shot  by  himself  and  friends ;  all  ex- 
^ained,  I  might  add,  by  the  game  monopoly. 
Sometfiing  remarkable  for  numbers  in  another 
way«  happened  to  be  stated;  that  Colonel 
JVJvJaii  was  one  of  twenty-six  children,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Norwich  the  youngest  of  thirty: 

ranting  became  a  topic.  The  collections 
in  France,  Spain,  and  the  Low  Countries,  were 
&mifiar  to  some  of  the  company.  My  att^- 
tion  was  most  excited  by  what  was  said  of 'a 
picture  of  the  Black  Prince,  lately  picked  up 
ffur  a  few  francs  at  a  sale  on  the  Continent. 
Mr.  Pole  said  there  were  good  grounds  fbr  be- 
lieving it  to  be  an  original,  formerly  of  iihe 
tol^  collection  in  England.  The  accoittit 
^re^  waiB,  that  James  II.  took  it  with  Mn^  to 
riuiefi  wben  he  abdicated,  since  which  n  Hkd 
M^ii'  l<Mit  sight  of,  until  traced  by  chan^  it 
^9  8al6.  Lord  Westmoreland  had  hi^  doi&b^s, 
fifotn  the  curcumstainces  under  which  James  left 
England.      Mr.  Pole  saw  no  incompatib^ty. 
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"Pus  tnraed  the  conversation  to  the  personal 
m^^nes  of  that  monarch.  The  picture  after- 
waivla  -gave  it  a  turn  to  the  Plantagenets. 
Touohing  upon  this  part  of  English  history,  it 
was  remarked,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  won  a  battle  in  Spain  on  the  gro^nd 
where  the  Black  Prince  gained  one ;  that  bo^i 
had  fought  in  the  cause  of  the  crown  of  Spain* 
one  for  the  restoration  of  Peter  qf  Castpe,  tl^ 
other  fox  that  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh « ,?ac|i 
Spanish  monarch  having  been  ejecte4  bxt]^ 
French.  These  were  close  parallels.  Ano^h^' 
was  probably  in  the  thoughts  of  the  po^paiiy 
—the  fields  of  Poictiers  and  Waterloo.  Al)i>I 
believe^  would  have  destined  the  picture,  if 
genuine,  to  the  ownership  of  the  Duke,  as  a 
^mpanion  to  the  colossal  statue  of  Napoleon 
,al  Apsley  House* 

^„,  1^  FpUon  Harvey  and  Lord  Fitzroy  Somer- 
^l^t  jbad each, lost  an  arm  in  th^  battles  of  the 
]()pik«^  T^  Duke  himself  had  never  been 
]i^uoded.  Others  of  his  military  suite.  hsA 
,]|^^en  maimed  or  killed  by  his  side.  Sir  Felton 
,^a|^,fafeen  with  him  in  most  of  his  campaigns  in 
;tl^  peninsula.  He  said  to  me,  speaking  of  tlie 
Duk?  after  dinner,  that  his  self-possessipn  eti9- 
Ulie^  ^lim  to  sleep  (Roundly  on  the  brink  of  iif^- 
^.  Often  when  Lying  down,  under  his  usual 
ca^f^  JtpJi^  awoke  if  necessary,  he  had  kno^ 
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hkki  called  up  repeatedly  within  a  fe#  lMinrk« 
by  the  arrival  of  expresses,  and  if  no  mavement 
was  required,  drop  asleep  again  in  a  moment* 
It  was  such  conversation  and  more,  that  the 
evening  brought  with  it. 

Of  Sir  Felton  Harvey  I  subsequently  learned 
SB  <  anecdote.  It  may  be  in  print,  but  I  have 
not  seen  it.  During  one  of  the  battles  in 
Spabi,  the  Duke  gave  him  an  cnrder  to  convey 
to  another  part  of  the  field.  Half  across  it,  a 
Fseiieh  officer  was  seen  galloping  towards  him. 
SiT'  Felton  had  no  sword.  It  was  his  right  arm 
hct  had  lost ;  the  other  held  the  bridle.  But  he 
fiwed^tbe  foe,  looking  him  defiance.  As  they 
iwilUy  drew  near,  the  Frenchman  raised  hinH 
self  on  his  stirrups,  his  sword  uplifted.  Dis- 
eoveriiig  his  adversary  to  be  defenceless,  he 
brings  down  his  weapon  in  the  form  of  a  salute; 
and  rapidly  passes  on.  Such  acts  give  to  war 
touches  of  moral  beauty,  in  spite  of  its  evihl.' 
After  the  battle,  the  restless  courtesy  of  Har- 
vey sought  in  vain  for  the.  chivalrous  G^ul. 
ThMe  was  too  much  reason  to  think  he  feXLi 
He  hAd  made  no  boast  of  si>arii^  life,  but  gave 
hii  salute  in  silence.  ub 

'  JMiuary  26.  Mr.  *  •  *  ♦  *  called  on  me/ 
He^ipplied  for  an  interview,  stating  himself  to 
be  H'l  i,i,    ii.    It  was  his  purpose  to  ask  in<^ 


formatlpn  relative  to  the  navy  boards  of  the 
United  States,  and  other  matters  pertaima^io 
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the«ivil  organisation  of  our  marine.  He  tsJk-i 
ed  a  good  deal.  Sometimes  his  remarks  were 
more  fiill  than  the  mere  desire  for  information 
seemed  to  call.  A  foolish  rumour  was  in  town 
of  Bonaparte's  escape  from  St.  Helena,  the 
rumour  adding  that  a  fast-sailing  American 
schooner  had  been  in  the  plot.  This  led  him 
0  speak  of  the  exploits  of  the  American  navy: 
e  touched  upr  .  '-^em  with  sufficient  com^ 
plaisance,  but  wound  up  with  an  allusion  to 
the  action  between  the  Chesapeake  and'SAian* 
non.  That,  on  the  whole,  ought  to  be  covi 
sidCTcd,  he  thought,  the  fairest  trial  of  the 
naval  prowess  of  the  two  countries,  frigate  tor 
frigate.  I  did  not  argue  with  him.  He  soon 
left  me,  after  the  somewhat  singular  topics  it 
had  been  hb  pleasure  to  indulge  in.  It  wa» 
the  first  and  only  lime  it  had  been  my  lot  to 
hear  any  broached  in  England  not  suited  to 
the  good  feelings  of  conversation,  though,  cerr 
tainfy,  I  experimiced  no  uneasiness. 

The  Chesapeake,  it  is  true,  was  captured.* 
The  English  captain  won  his  prize  gallantly; 
let  no  American  gainsay  this.  We  heard  how? 
the  achievement  was  hailed  in  England;  the 
more,  as  it  had  been  preceded  by  a  series 
of  encounters  terminating  differently.  But; 
with  -whatever  satisfaction  recdved  there,  I 
eannot  think  that  it  equalled  the  opposite* 
feeliim^  in  the  United  States.     I.,  remember 
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(what  American  does  not  ?)  the  first  ramour  of 
it.  I  remember  the  startling  sensation.  I  re- 
member, at  first,  the  universal  incredtiUty.  I 
remember  how  the  post-offices  were  thronged, 
for  successive  days,  with  anxious  thousands; 
how  collections  of  citizens  rode  out  for  miles 
on  the  highway,  accosting  the  mail  to  catch 
something  by  anticipation.  At  last,  when  the 
certainty  was  known,  I  remember  the  public 
gloom.  Funeral  orations,  badges  of  moumiugj 
bespoke  it.  **  Don't  give  up  the  shipT  the 
dying  words  of  Laurence,  slain  by  the  first 
broadside,  were  on  every  tongue.  His  remains 
were  interred  at  Halifiiz,  with  the  honours  due 
to  a  brave  foe.  But  not  long  did  they  lie 
there.  When  peace  came,  a  vessel,  fitted  out 
by  American  sea-captains,  and  by  these  ex- 
clusively manned,  brought  them  back  to  his 
country.  There  they  rest,  under  the  laurel 
and  cypress;  for  he  too  had  formerly  tri- 
umphed over  his  English  adversary,  ship  to 
ship^  Others  may  augur  the  naval  destinies  of 
the  United  States  from  their  victories;  1,  from 
the  feelings  that  followed  this  defeat 

THfi   END. 
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